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PREFACE. 



Thb moft brilUant passages in the history of Spanish id» 
venture in the New W(»:ld are undoubtedly afforded by tha 
conquests of Mexico and Peru — ^the two states whidi oom* 
bined with the largest extent of em^nre a refined sodal poH^ 
and considerable progress in the arts of civilization. Indeed, 
so prominently do they stand out on the great canvas of his- 
tory that the name of the one, notwithstanding the contrast 
they exhibit in their respective institutions, most naturally 
suggests that of the other ; and when I sent to Spain to collect 
materials for an account of the Conquest of Mexico I in- 
cluded in my researches those relating to the Conquest ol 
Peru. 
. The larger part of the documents, in both cases, was ob- 

I tained from the same great repository — the archives of the 

■ Royal Academy of History at Madrid ; a body specially in- 

! trusted with the preservation of whatever may serve to illua- 

I trate the Spanish colonial annals. The richest portion of its 

*» collection is probably that furnished by the papers of Mufioz. 

I This eminent scholar, the historiographer of the Indies, em- 

ployed nearly fifty yeais of his life in amassing materials for a 
history of Spanish discovery and conquest in America. For 
this, as he acted under the authority of the government, every 
facility was afforded him ; and public offices and private de^ 
positories, in all the principal cities of the empire, both at 
|. home and throughout the wide extent of its colonial posses* 

I sons, were fireely opened to his inspection. The result was a 

magnificent collection of manuscripts, many of iriiich hs pih 
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tiently transcribed with his own hand. But he did not live to 
reap the fruits of his persevering industry. The first volume 
of his work, relating to the voyages of Columbus, was scarcely 
finished when he died ; and his manuscripts, at least that por- 
tion of them which have reference to Mexico and Peru, were 
destined to serve the uses of another, an inhabitant of that 
New World to which they related. 

Another scholar, to whose literary stores I am largely in- 
debted, is Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, late Director 
of the Royal Academy of History. Through the greater part 
of his long life he was employed in assembling original docu« 
ments to illustrate the colonial annals. Many of these have 
been incorporated in his great work, '< Coleccion de los Viageg 
y Descubrimientos,'* which, although far from being completed 
after the original plan of its author, is of inestimable service to 
the historian. In following down the track of discovery, Na- 
varrete turned aside from the conquests of Mexico and Peru, 
to exhibit the voyages of his countrymen in the Indian seas. 
His manuscripts relating to the two former countries he courte- 
ously allowed to be copied for me. Some of them have since 
appeared in print, under the auspices of his learned coadjutors, 
Salv^ and Baranda, associated with him in the Academy ; but 
the documents placed in my hands formed a most important 
contribution to my materials for the present history. 

The death of this illustrious man, which occurred some time 
after the present work was begun, has left a void in his coun- 
try not easy to be filled ; for he was zealously devoted to let- 
ters, and few have done more to extend the knowledge of her 
colonial history. Far from an exclusive solicitude for his own 
Kterary projects, he was ever ready to extend his sympathy 
and assistance to those of others. His reputation as a scholar 
was enhanced by the higher qualities which he possessed as a 
man — ^by his benevolence, his simplicity of manners, and un- 
sullied moral worth. My own obligations to him are large ; 
for from the publication of my first historical work, down to 
the last week of his life, I have constantly received proofe from 
him of his hearty and most efficient interest in the prosecution 
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4lf my historical labon; and I now the more willingly pay 
this well-merited tribute to his deserts, that it must be exempt 
ftom all suspicion of flattery. 

In the list of those to whom I have been indebted for ma- 
terials I must ako include the name of M. Temaux-CompanSy 
so well known by his £uthful and el^;ant French versions of 
the Mufioz manuscripts ; and that of my friend, Don Pascual 
de Gayangos, who^ under the modest dress of translation, has 
fiirnished a most acute and learned commentary on Spanish- 
Arabian history, securing for himself the foremost rank in 
that difficult department of letters, which has been illumined 
by the laboiB of a Masdeu, a Casiri, and a Conde. 

To the materials derived from these sources I have added 
some manuscripts of an important character from the library of 
the Escorial. These, which chiefly relate to the ancient insti- 
tutions of Peru, formed part oi the splendid collection of Lood 
Kingsborough, which has unfortunately shared the lot of most 
literary collections, and been dispersed, since the death of its 
noble author. For these I am indebted to that industrious 
bibliographer, Mr. O. Rich, now resident in London. Lastly, 
I must not forget to mention my obligations, in another way, 
to my friend, Charles Folsom, Esq., the learned librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum, whose minute acquaintance with the gram- 
matical structure and the true idiom of oiu: Englii^ tongue has 
enabled me to correct many inaccuracies into which I had 
fallen in the composition both of this and of my former works. 

From these different quarters I have accumulated a large 
amount of manuscripts, of the most various character and from 
the most authentic sources ; royal grants and ordinances, in- 
structions of the court, letters of the emptor to the great colo- 
nial officers, municipal records, . personal diaries and memo- 
randa, and a mass of private correspond^ice of die principal 
act<xs in this turbulent drama. Perhaps it was the turbulent 
state of the country which led to a more frequent correi^Kmd- 
ence between the government at home and the cdonial offioesi. 
But, whatever be the cause, the collection of manuscript i 
Aerials in reference to Peru is fuller and more oomplete i 
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that which relates to Mexico ; so that there is scarcely a nook 
or comer so obscure, in the path of the adventurer, that some 
light has not been thrown on it by the written correspondence 
of the period. The historian has rather had occasion to com- 
plain of the embarras des richesses ; for in the multiplicity of 
contradictory testimony it is not always easy to detect the 
truth, as the multiplicity of cross-lights is apt to dazzle and 
bewilder the eye of the spectator. 

The present History has been conducted on the same gen- 
eral plan with that of the Conquest of Mexico. In an Intro- 
ductory Book I have endeavored to portray the institutions 
of the Incas, that the reader may be acquainted with the char- 
acter and condition of that extraordinary race before he enters 
on the story of their subjugation. The remaining books are 
occupied with the narrative of the Conquest. And here the 
subject, it must be allowed, notwithstanding the opportunities 
it presents for the display of character, strange romantic inci- 
dent, and picturesque scenery, does not afford so obvious ad- 
vantages to the historian as the Conquest of Mexico. Indeed, 
few subjects can present a parallel with that, for the purposes 
either of the historian or the poet. The natural development 
of the story, there, is precisely what would be prescribed by 
the severest rules of art. The conquest of the country is the 
great end alwajrs in the view of the reader. From the first 
landing of the Spaniards on the soil, their subsequent advent- 
ures, their battles and negotiations, their ruinous retreat, their 
rally and final siege, all tend to this grand result, till the long 
series is closed by the downfall of the capital. In the march 
of events, all moves steadily forward to this consummation. 
It is a magnificent epic, in which the unity of interest is com- 
plete. 

In the ''Conquest of Peru,*' the action, so far as it is 
founded on the subversion of the Incas, terminates long before 
the close of the narrative. The remaining portion is taken up 
with the fierce feuds of the Conquerors, which would seem, 
from their very nature, to be incapable of being gathered 
loand a central point of interest. To secure this we must 
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look beyond the immediate overthrow of the Indian empirCi 
The conquest of the natives is but the first step, to be followed 
by the conquest of the Spaniards — ^the rebel Spaniards — ^thera 
selves, till the supremacy of the crown is permanently estab« 
lished over the country. It is not till this period that the 
acquisition of this transatlantic empire can be said to be com- 
pleted; and by fixing the eye on this remoter point the suc- 
cessive steps of the narrative will be found leading to one great 
result, and that unity of interest preserved which is scarcely 
less essential to historic than dramatic composition. How far 
this has been effected in the present work must be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 

No history of the Conquest of Peru, founded on original 
documents and aspiring to the credit of a classic composition, 
like the '* Conquest of Mexico,'* by Soils, has been attempted, 
so far as I am aware, by the Spaniards. The English possess 
one of high value, from the pen of Robertson, whose masterly 
sketch occupies its due space in his great work on America. 
It has been my object to exhibit this same story in all its ro- 
mantic details ; not merely to portray the characteristic feat- 
ures of the Conquest, but to fill up the outline with the color- 
ing of life, so as to present a minute and faithful picture of the 
times. For this purpose, I have, in the composition of the 
work, availed myself freely of my manuscript materials, allowed 
the actors to speak as much as possible for themselves, and 
especially made frequent use of their letters ; fOr nowhere is 
the heart more likely to disclose itself than in the freedom of 
private correspondence. I have made liberal extracts from 
these authorities in the notes, both to sustain the text, and to 
put in a printed form those productions of the eminent cap- 
tains and statesmen of the time which are not very accessible 
to Spaniards themselves. 

M. Am6d6e Pichot, in the Preface to the French translation 
of the "Conquest of Mexico," infers from the plan of the 
composition that I must have carefully studied the writings of 
Ids countryman, M. de Barante. The acute critic does me but 
lostioe in supposing- me familiar with the principles of that 
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writer's historical theory, so ably devdoped in die Ptefaoe \m 
his '' Dues de Bourgpgne." And I have had occasion to ad- 
mire the skilfiil manner in which he illustrates this theory him* 
self, by constructing out of the rude materials of a distant time 
a monument of genius that transports us at once into the 
middle of the Feudal Ages — and this without the incongruity 
whidi usually attaches to a modem-antique. In like manner 
I have attempted to seize the characteristic expression of a dis- 
tant age and to exhibit it in the fredmess of life. But in an 
essential particular I have deviated from the plan of the French 
historian. I have suffered the scaffolding to remain after the 
building has been completed. In oth» words, I have shown 
to the reader the steps of the process by which I have ccnne to 
my conclusions. Instead of requiring him to take my versicm 
of the story on trust, I have endeavored to give him a reason 
for my faith. By copious citations from the original auiiicri* 
ties, and by such critical notices of them as would ^cplain to 
him the influences to which they were sul^ected, I have en- 
deavored to put him in a position for judging lor himself, and 
dius for revising, and, if need be, reversing, the judgments of 
the historian. He will, at any rate, by this means, be enabled 
to estimate the difficulty of arriving at truth amidst the con« 
flict of testimony ; and he will learn to place little reliance 
on those writers who pronounce on the mysterious past with 
what Fontenelle calls "a frightful degree of certainty *' — a 
spirit the most opposite to that of the true philosophy of his- 
tory. 

Yet it must be admitted that the chronicler who records the 
events of an earlier age has some obvious advantages in the 
store of manuscript materials at his command — the statements 
of friends, rivals, and enemies furnishing a wholesome counter- 
poise to each other — and also in the general course of events, 
as they actually occurred, affording the best commentary on 
the true motives of the parties. The actCMr, engaged in the 
heat of the strife, finds his view bounded by the circle around 
him, and his vision blinded by the smdce and dust of the ocm- 
flict ; while the spectator, whose eye ranges over the ground 
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from a more distant and elevated point, though the individual 
objectB may lose somewhat of their vividness, takes in at a 
glance all the operations of the field. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, truth founded on contemporary testimony would seem, 
after all, as likely to be attained by the writer of a later day as 
by contemporaries themselves. 

Before closing these remarks, I may be permitted to add a 
few of a personal nature. In several foreign notices of my 
writings, the author has been said to be blind ; and more than 
once I have had the credit of having lost my sight in the com- 
position of my first history. When I have met with such 
erroneous accounts, I have hastened to correct them. But the 
present occasion affords me the best means of doing so ; and I 
am the more desirous of this as I fear some of my own re- 
marks, in the Prefaces to my former histories, have led to the 
mistake. 

While at the University, I received an injury in one of my 
eyes, which deprived me of the sight of it. The other, soon after, 
was attacked by inflammation so severely that for some time 
I lost the sight of that also ; and, though it was subsequently 
restored, the organ was so much disordered as to remain per- 
manently debilitated, while twice in my life, since, I have been 
deprived of the use of it for all purposes of reading and writing, 
for several years together. It was during one of these periods 
that I received from Madrid the materials for the " History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,'* and in my disabled condition, with 
my transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one 
pining from hunger in the midst of abundance. In this state 
I resolved to make the ear, if possible, do the work of the eye. 
I prociured the services of a secreta'^y, who read to me the vari- 
ous authorities ; and in time I became so far familiar with the 
sounds of the different foreign languages (to some of which, in- 
deed, I had been previously accustomed by a residence abroad) 
that I could comprehend his reading without much difficulty. 
As the reader proceeded, I dictated copious notes ; and when 
these had swelled to a considerable amount they were read to 
me repeatedly, till I had mastered their contents sufficiently for 
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the purposes of composition. The same notes furnished aa 
easy means of reference to sustain the text. 

Still another difficulty occurred, in the mechanical labor of 
writing, which I found a severe trial to the eye. This was 
remedied by means of a writing-case, such as is used by the 
blind, which enabled me to commit my thoughts to ps^r with- 
out the aid of sight, serving me equally well in the dark as in 
the light. The characters thus formed made a near approach 
to hieroglyphics ; but my secretary became expert in the art of 
deciphering, and a fair copy — ^with a liberal allowance for un- 
avoidable blunders — was transcribed for the use of the printer. 
I have described the process with more minuteness, as some 
curiosity has been repeatedly expressed in refSerence to my nuh 
dus operandi under my privations, and the knowledge of it 
may be of some assistance to others in similar circumstances. 

Though I was encouraged by the sensible progress of my 
work, it was necessarily slow. But in time the tendency to 
inflammation diminished, and the strength of the eye was con- 
firmed more and more. It was at length so far restored that I 
could read for several hours of the day, though my labors in 
this way necessarily terminated with the daylight. Nor could 
I ever dispense with the services of a secretary, or with the 
writing-case; for, contrary to the usual experience, I have 
found writing a severer trial to the eye than reading, a re- 
mark, however, which does not apply to the reading of manu- 
script ; and to enable myself, therefore, to revise my compo- 
sition more carefully, I caused a copy of the "History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella " to be printed for my own inspection 
before it was sent to the press for publication. Such as I have 
described was the improved state of my health during the 
preparation of the " Conquest of Mexico ; " and, satisfied with 
being raised so nearly to a level with the rest of my Q)ecies, I 
scarcely envied the superior good fortune of those who could pro- 
long their studies into the evening and the later hours of the night. 

But a change has again taken place during the last two years. 
The sight of my eye has become gradually dimmed, while tbt 
Knsibility of the nerve has been so iai increased that for aer* 
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end weeks of the last year I have not opened a volume, and 
through the whole time I have not had the use of it, on an 
average^ for more than an hour a day. Nor caa I cheer my- 
self with the delusive expectation that, impaired as the organ 
has become from having been tasked, probably, beyond its 
strength, it can ever renew its youth, or be of much service to 
me hereafter in my literary researches. Whether I shall have 
the heart to enter, as I had proposed, on a new and more 
extensive field of historical labor, with these impediments, I 
cannot say. Perhaps long habit, and a natural desire to fol- 
low up the career which I have so long pursued, may make 
this, in a manner, necessary, as my past experience has dready 
proved that it is practicable. 

From this statement — ^too long, I fear, for his patience — ^the 
reader who feels any curiosity about the matter will understand 
the real extent of my embarrassments in my historical pursuits. 
That they have not been very light will be readily admitted, 
when it is considered that I have had but a Hmited use of my 
eye in its best state, and that much of the time I have been 
debarred from the use of it altogether. Yet the difficulties I 
have had to contend with are very fax inferior to those which 
fall to the lot of a blind man. I know of no historian now 
alive who can claim the glory of having overcome such obsta- 
cles but the author of " La ConquSte de TAngleterre par les 
Normands,'' who, to use his own touching and beautiful lan- 
guage, ''has made himself the friend of darkness," and who, 
to a profoimd philosophy that requires no hght but that from 
within, unites a capacity for extensive and various research, 
that might well demand the severest application of the student. 

The remarks into which I have been led at such length will, 
I trust, not be set down by the reader to an unworthy egotism, 
but to their true source, a desire to correct a misapprehension 
to which I may have unintentionally given rise myself, and 
which has gained me the credit with some — ^far from grateful 
to my feelings, since undeserved — of having surmounted the 
incalculable obstacles which lie in the path of the blind man. 

Boston, April 2, 1847. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

▼nSW OP THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 01CA& 



CHAPTER L 

Physical Aspect of the Country. — Sources of Peruvian CiviIizatloii.«-Eflll* 
pire of the Incas^ — Royal Family. — Nobility. 

Of the niunerous nations which occupied the great Ameri^ 
can ccmtinent at the tune of its discovery by the Europeans^ 
the two most advanced in power and refinement were un* 
doubtedly those o( Mexico and Peru. But^ though reiem- 
Uing one another in extent of civilization^ they differed widdjr 
as to the nature of it ; and the philosophical student of hii 
qpedes may feel a natural curiosity to trace the different stqoi 
by which these two nations strove to emerge from the state of 
barbarism and place themselves on a higher pdnt in the scale 
of hiunanity. In a former work I have endeavored to exhibit 
the institutions and character of the ancient Mexicans, and the 
story of their conquest by the Spaniards. The present will be 
devoted to the Peruvians ; and, if their history diall be found 
to present less strange anomalies and striking contrasts thaa 
Oat of the Aztecs, it may interest us quite as much by Ae 
pleasing picture it offers of a well-regulated government and 
sober habitsof industry under the patriarchal swayof theJncan 

The Empire of Peru, at the period of the Spanish invaMOB^ 

Peru 2 ^^.^^ 
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ttretched along the Pacific firom about the second degree north 
to the thirty-seventh degree of south latitude; a line, also, 
which describes the western boundaries of the modem re- 
publics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth 
cannot so easily be determined ; for, though bounded every- 
where by the great ocean on the west, toward the east it 
spread out, in many parts, considerably beyond the moun- 
tains, to the confines of barbarous states, whose exact position 
is undetermined, or whose names are effaced from the map of 
history. It is certain, however, that its breadth was altogether 
disproportioned to its length.' 

The topographical aspect of the country is very remarkable. 
A strip of land, rarely exceeding twenty leagues in width, runs 
along the coast, and is hemmed in through its whole extent by 
a colossal range of moimtalns, which, advancing from the 
Straits of Magellan, reaches its highest elevation — ^indeed, the 
highest on the American continent — about the seventeenth de- 
gree south,' and, after crossing the line, gradually subsides into 
hills of inconsiderable magnitude, as it enters the Isthmus of 
Panamd. This is the famous Cordillera of the Andes, or " cop- 
per mountains,** * as termed by the natives, though they might 
with more reason have been called ^'moimtains of gold." 
Arranged sometimes in a single line, though more frequently 
in two or three lines running parallel or obliquely to each 
other, they seem to the voyager on the ocean but one contin- 
uous chain ; while the huge volcanoes, which to the inhabi- 
tants of the table-land look like solitary and independent 
masses, appear to him only like so many peaks of the same vast 
and magnificent range. So immense is the scale on which 
Nature works in these regions that it is only when viewed from 

> Sarniento, Relacion, MS., cap. 65. — Cieza de Leon, Cronica dd Peru (Anvers, x554)f 
cap. 4x.-~Garcflas80 de la Vega, Commentarios Reales (Lisboa, 1609), Parte x, lib. x, cap. 8. 
•-According to the last authority* the empire, in its greatest breaddi, did not exceed OM 
kundred and twenty leagues. But Gardlasso's geography will not bear criticism. 

' According to Malte-Brun, it is imder the equator that we meet widi die loftiest ttui- 
aits of this chain. (Universal Geography, Eng. trans., book 86.) But more recent mea*- 
urements have shown this to be between fifteen and seventeen d^rees soaA, where dM 
Kcvado de Sorata rises to the enormous height of 95,350 feet, and the Illimani to 34,300. 

* At least, the word anta^ which has been thought to furmsh the etymology of AndeSt in 
Ikt Faruvian toncue^ signified *' copper.** Garcilasso, Com. ReaL, Part* i, lib. 5, cap. 14. 
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» great distance that die spectator can in any degree oonqpre- 
bend the rdation of the several parts to the stupendous whole. 
Few of the works of Nature, indeed, are calculated to product 
impresEdons of higher sublimity than the aspect of this coast, at 
it is gradually unfcdded to the eye <^ the mariner sailing on the 
diirtant waters of the Pacific ; where mountain is seen to rise 
above mountain, and Chimborazo, with its glorious canopy of 
snow, glittering £eu: above the clouds, crowns the whole as 
with a celestial diadem/ 

The face of the country would appear to be peculiarly un- 
favorable to the purposes both of agriculture and of inter- 
nal communication. The sandy strip along the coast, where 
rain rarely flails, is fed only by a few scanty streams, that fur* 
nish a remarkable contrast to the vast volumes of water which 
roll down the eastern sides of the Cordilleras into the Atlantic. 
The precipitous steeps of the sierra, with its splintered sides dL 
porphyry and granite, and its higher regions wrs^ped in snows 
that never melt under the fierce sun of the equator, unless it 
be frcxn the desolating action of its own volcanic fires, might 
seem equally unpropitious to the labors of the husbandman* 
And all communication between the parts of the long-extended 
territory might be thought to be precluded by the savage char* 
acter of the r^on, broken up by preciirices, (urious torrents, 
and impassable quebradas — those hideous rents in the moim- 
tain-chain, whose depths die eye of the terrified traveller, 
as he winds along Ins aerial pathway, vainly endeavors to 
fethom.* Yet the industry, we might almost say the genius, 
of the Indian was sufficient to overcome all diese impediments 
of Nature. 

By a judicious system of canals and subterraneous aque* 

« Hmnboldt, Vtm de» Cordmkw et MommMu da Pevpln iiidigiiiet d» FAiiiM|M 
(Paris, 1810), p. 106.— Malte-Brun, book 88.— The few brief sketches which M. de Hint* 
Mdt has girwi of the scenery of die Cordilleras, showing the hand di a great pabtor, « 
well as of aphikMopher, make us regret the more that he has not given the results of hb 
«kMrvations in this interesting region as minutely as be has doae in respect to Moioa 

* *'Thfeae crevfoes are so deep/' says M. de Humboldt, widi Us umal Tivadty of iOa^ 
tradon, " that if Vesuvius or the Puy de Ddme were seated in die bottom of tlnm, llap 
wo«ldnotriwaboM*Blml«filwridgnof dwMisUMrincriMnu'' Vow dMGoitdll^ 
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ducts, the waste places on the coast were refreshed by copi- 
ous streams, tha.t clothed them in fertility and beauty. Ter- 
races were raised upon the steep sides of the Cordillera ; and, 
as the different elevations had the effect of difference of lati- 
tude, they exhibited in regular gradation every variety of veg- 
etable form, from the stimulated growth of the tropics to the 
temperate products of a northern clime; while flocks of 
llamas — the Peruvian sheep — ^wandered with their shepherds 
over the broad, snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious 
population settled along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and 
towns and hamlets, clustering amidst orchards and wide- 
spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air far above the 
ordinary elevation of the clouds.* IntercoiuTse was main- 
tained between these numerous settlements by means of the 
great roads which traversed the mountain-passes and opened 
an easy commtmication between the capital and the remotest 
extremities of the empire. 

The source of this civilization is traced to the valley of 
Cuzco, the central region of Peru, as its name implies.' The 
origin of the Peruvian empire, like the origin of all nations, 
except the very few which, like our own, have had the good 
fortune to date from a civilized period and people, is lost in 
the mists of fable, which, in fact, have settled as darkly roimd 
its history as round that of any nation, ancient or modern, in 
the Old World. According to the tradition most familiar to 
the European scholar, the time was when the ancient races of 
the continent were all plunged in deplorable barbarism ; when 
they worshipped nearly every object in nature indiscriminately, 
made war their pastime, and feasted on the flesh of their 
slaughtered captives. The Sun, the great luminary and parent 
of mankind, taking compassion on their degraded condition, 
sent two of his children, Manco Capac and Mama Oello 

* Tht plains of Quito are at the height of between nine and ten thousand feet above dM 
Ma. (See Condamine, Journal d'un Voyage 4 T^quateur (Paris, 1751 )> P« 48*) Odior 
vaUeyt or plateaus in this vast group of mountains reach a still higher elevation. 

V " CuMCOy in the language of the Incmi,*' says Gaicilasao, " signifies mavei,** GaOb 
MmL, PlMrt* I, lib. I, cap. 18. 
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BuacOy to gather the natives into communitieB and teadi them 
the arts of civilized life. The celestial pair^ brother and iia- 
ter, husband and wife, advanced along the high plains in tha 
neighborhood of Lake Titicaca to about the sixteenth d^et 
south. They bore with them a golden wedge, and were di« 
rected to take up their residence on the spot where the sacred 
emblem should without effort sink into the ground. They 
proceeded accordingly but a short distance, as far as the valley 
of Cuzco, the spot indicated by the performance of the mira- 
cle, since there the wedge speedily sank into the earth and dis- 
q)peared forever. Here the children of the Sun established 
their residence, and soon entered upon their beneficent mis- 
sion among the rude inhabitants of the country ; Manco Capac 
teaching the men the arts of agriculture, and Mama Oello • in- 
itiating her own sex in the mysteries of weaving and spinning. 
The simple people lent a willing ear to the messengers of 
Heaven, and, gathering together in considerable numbers, laid 
the foimdations of the city of Cuzco. The same wise and be- 
nevolent maxims which regulated the conduct of the first 
Incas' descended to their successors, and under their mild 
sceptre a commimity gradually extended itself along the broad 
surface of the table-land, which asserted its superiority over 
the surroimding tribes. Such is the pleasing picture of the 
origin of the Peruvian monarchy, as portrayed by Garcilasso 
de la Vega, the descendant of the Incas, and through him 
made familiar to the European reader." 

• Mama^ with Um Peruvians, signified " mother " (Gardlasio, Com. Real., Parte z, 
lib. 4, cap. x). The identity of thb term with that used by Europtans is a curious coindp 
dencc. It is scarcely more so, however, than that of the corresponding word>>>a, which 
with the ancient Mexicans denoted a priest of hij^ rank ; reminding us of the paptt^ 
" pope/* of the Italians. With both, the term seems to embrace in its most comprehensive 
sense the paternal relation, in which it is more familiarly employed by most of the nations 
of Europe. Nor was the use of It limited to modem times, being applied in the same way 
both by Greeks and Romans ; " Ilainra ^lAc," says Nausikaa, addressing her fiuhcr. In tlw 
rimple language which the modem versifiess have thought too simple to render literally. 

• Inea signUUd khtg or Urd, Capac meant great or /ewtr/ul. It was appliad l» 
Mveral of the successors of Manco, in the same manner as the epithet Vupangnit signi^ 
kig rick in all virhut, was added to the names of several Inoas. (Clesa de Leon, Croilp 
ks, cap. 4i.»Garcilasso^ Com. Real, Parte z, lib. a, cap. 17.) The good qualitlas oq» 
■smomted by the cognomens of most of the Pemvian princes afford an hoiiombl% 
Asogh not altogether onsuspkbus, tribute to the excel len c e cC iSatkt dMucactera. 

>* Gosi. SsaL, Fsrts i» Ub. z» cap. 9-16. 
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But this tradition is only one of several current among the 
Peruvian Indians, and probably not the one most generally re- 
ceived. Another legend speaks of certain white and bearded 
men, who, advancing from the shores of Lake Titicaca, estab* 
lished an ascendency over the natives and imparted to them 
the blessings of civiUzation. It may remind us of the tradi- 
tion existing among the Aztecs in respect to Quetzalcoatl, the 
good deity, who, with a similar garb and aspect came up the 
great plateau from the east on a Uke benevolent mission to the 
natives. The analogy is the more remarkable as there is no 
trace of any communication with, or even knowledge of, each 
other to be found in the two nations." 

The date usually assigned for these extraordinary events was 
about four himdred years before the coming of the Spaniards, 
or early in the twelfth centiury." But, however pleasing to 
the imagination, and however popular, the legend of Manco 
Capac, it requires but little reflection to show its improbabiUty, 
even when divested of supernatural accompaniments. On the 
shores of Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the present 
day, which the Peruvians themselves acknowledge to be of 
older date than the pretended advent of the Incas, and to have 
furnished them with the models of their architecture.*' The 

i> These several traditions, all of a very puerile character, are to be found in Onde- 
gardo, Relacion Segunda, MS. — Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. x->Cieza de Leon, 
Cronica, cap. X05— Conquista i Poblacion del Piru, MS. — Declaracion de los Presidente 
i Oydores de la Audiencia Reale del Peru, MS. —all of them authorities contemporary 
irlth the Conquest. The story of the bearded white men finds its place in most of their 
kgends. 

IS Some writers carry back the date five hundred, or even five hundred and fifty, years 
before the Spanish invasion. (Balboa, Histoire du P^rou, chap, i.— Velasco, Histoire du 
Royaume de Quito, torn, i., p. 81.— Ambo auct. ap. Relations et M^moires originaux pour 
•ervir ^ THistoire de la D^couverte de TAm^rique, par Temaux-Compans (Paris, 1840).) 
&k the Report of the Royal Audience of Peru, the epoch is more modestly fixed at two 
hundred years before the Conquest. Dec de la Aud. Real., MS. 

IS ** Otras cosas ay mas que dezir deste Tiaguanaco, que passo por no detenerme : con- 
duyCdo que yo para mi tengo esta antigualla por la mas antigua de todo el Peru. Y assi 
M tiene que antes q los Ingas reynassen con muchos tiempos estavan hechos algunos edi- 
icios destos : porque yo he oydo afirmar a Indios, que los Ingas hizieron los edifidoft 
grandes del Cuzco por la forma que vieron tener la muralla o pared que se vee en este 
pueblo." (Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 105.) See also Garcilasso (Com. Real., Parte i, 
lib. 3, cap. i), who gives an account of these remains, on the authority of a Spanish ecde- 
•Ustic, which might compare, for the marvellous, with any of the legends of his order. 
Other ruins of similar traditional antiquity are noticed by Herrera (Historia general de 1m 
> d« lot CMttlUnot tn Ui IsUs y Tiona Firme d«l Mar Oc^ano (Madrid, ijjq)^ 
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date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcilable 
with their subsequent history. No account assigns to the 
Inca dynasty more than thirteen princes before the Conquest. 
But this number is altogether too small to have spread over 
four himdred years, and would not carry back the foundations 
of the monarchy, on any probable computation, beyond two 
centuries and a half — ^an antiquity not incredible in itself, and 
which, it may be remarked, does not precede by more than 
half a century the alleged foundation of the capital of Mexico. 
The fiction of Manco Capac and his sister- wife was devised, no 
doubt, at a later period, to gratify the vanity of the Peruvian 
monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority 
by deriving it from a celestial origin. 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed in the coun- 
try a race advanced in civilization before the time of the Incas ; 
and, in conformity with nearly every tradition, we may derive 
this race from the neighborhood of Lake Titicaca;** a conclu- 
sion strongly confirmed by the imposing architectural remains 
which still endure, after the lapse of so many years, on its bor- 
ders. Who this race were, and whence they came, may afford 
a tempting theme for inquiry to the speculative antiquarian. 
But it is a land of darkness that lies far beyond the domain of 
history.** 

d«c. 6, lib; 6, cap. 9). McCulloh, in some sensible reflections on the origin of the Peruvian 
civilization, adduces, on the authority of Garcilasso de la Vega, the famous temple of Pa- 
chacamac, not far from Lima, as an example of architecture more ancient than that of the 
Incas. (Researches, Philosophical and Antiquarian, concerning ,the Aboriginal History of 
America (Baltimore, 1829), p. 405.) This, if true, would do much to confirm the views 
in our text But McCulloh is led into an erroif by his blind guide, Rycaut, .the translator 
of Garcilasso, for the latter does not speak of the temple as existing before the time of 
Ae Incast but before the time when the country Mras conquered by the Incas. Com. ReaL« 
Parte i, lib. 6, cap. 30. 

1^ Among other authorities for this tradition, see Sanniento, Reladon, MS., cap. 3, 4— 
Herrera, Hist, general, dec. s, lib. 3, cap. 6— Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— Zarate, Hi«- 
toria del Descubrimiento y de la Conquista del Peru, lib. i, cap. 10, ap. Barcia, Historia- 
doret primitivos de las Indias occidentales (Madrid, 1749), tom. 3. — In most, not all, of die 
tradidons, Manco (Tapac is recogniaed as the name of liie founder of the Peruvian mon- 
•rchy. though his history and character are related with sufficient discrepancy. 

>• Mr. Ranldng, 

"Who can deep mysteries unriddle 
As easily as thread a needle," 

finds it " highly probable that the first Inca of Peru was a son of the Grand Khan Kubkl I ** 
(NistorisalReseardies on the Conquest of Peru, etc., by the Moguls (London, iStyXf^ 
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The same mists that hang round the origin of the Incas con- 
tinue to settle on their subsequent annals ; and so imperfect 
were the reccnrds employed by the Peruvians, and so confused 
and contradictory their traditions, that the historian finds no 
firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 
Spanish conquest.** At first, the progress of the Peruvians 
seems to have been slow, and almost imperceptible. By their 
wise and temperate policy they gradually won over the neigh- 
boring tribes to their dominion, as these latter became more 
and more convinced of the benefits of a just and well-regulated 
government. As they grew stronger, they were enabled to 
rely more directly on force ; but, still advancing under cover 
of the same beneficent pretexts employed by their predecessors, 
they proclaimed peace and civilization at the point of the 
sword. The rude nations of the country, without any princi- 
ple of cohesion among themselves, fell one after another before 
the victorious arm of the Incas. Yet it was not till the middle 
of the fifteenth centmry that the famous Topa Inca Yupanqui, 
grandfather of the monarch who occupied the throne at the 
coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across the terrible 
desert of Atacama, and, penetrating to the southern r^on of 
Chili, fixed the permanent boundary of his dominions at the 
river Maule. His son, Hua3nia Capac, possessed of ambition 
and military talent fully equal to his father's, marched along the 
Cordillera toward the north, and pushing his conquests across 

170.) The coincidences are curious, thougli we shall hardly jump at the conclusion of tht 
adventurous author. Every scholar will agree with Humboldt in tibe wish that " vaam 
learned traveller would visit the borders of dw lake of Titicaca, dw district of Callao, and 
die high plains of Tiahuanaco, the dieatre of the ancient American civilization." (Vues det 
Cordill&res, p. 199.) And yet the ardiitectural monuments of the aborigines, hitherl* 
brought to light, have furnished few materials for a bridge of commimication across tht 
dark gulf that still separates the Old Word from dw New. 

'* A good deal within a century, to say truth. Garcilasso and Sarmiento^ for exampltk 
die two ancient authorities in highest repute, have scarcely a pomt of contact in their a^ 
counts of the eariier Peruvian princes ; the former representing die sceptre as gUdtng dowB 
in peaceful succession from hand to hand dirough an tmbroken dynasty, while die latter 
garnishes his tale with as many conspiracies, deposidons» and revolutiotts as belong to moH 
barbarous and, unhappily, motft civilized communides. When to these two are added dit 
various writers, contemporary and of the succeeding age, who have treated of the Peruviaa 
•nnals, we shall find ourselves in such a conflict of traditkms diat criticism Is lost in oon- 
jacture. Yet this uncertainty as to historical events fortunately docs not extend to die U»> 
>ory of arts and insritutk»i which were in fyistcrncc on the airival of the Spaniards. __. 
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the equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the em- 
pire of Peru.*' 

The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually 
advancing in wealth and population, till it had become the 
worthy metropolis of a great and flourishing monarchy. It 
stood in a beautiful valley on an elevated region of the plateau, 
which among the Alps would have been buried in eternal 
snows, but which within the tropics enjoyed a genial and salu- 
brious temperature. Toward the north it was defended by a 
lofty eminence, a spur of the great Cordillera ; and the city 
was traversed by a river, or rather a small stream, over which 
bridges of timber, covered with heavy slabs of stone, furnished 
an easy means of commimication with the opposite banks. The 
streets were long and narrow, the houses low, and those of the 
poorer sort built of clay and reeds. But Cuzco was the royal 
residence, and was adorned with the ample dwellings of the 
great nobility ; and the massy fragments still incorporated in 
many of the modern edifices bear testimony to the size and 
solidity of the ancient.*' 

The health of the city was promoted by spacious openings 
and squares, in which a numerous population from the cap!' 
tal and the distant country assembled to celebrate the high fes- 
tivals of their religion. For Cuzco was the '* Holy City ; " *• 
and the great temple of the Sun, to which pilgrims resorted 
from the farthest borders of the empire, was the most mag- 

1' Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 57, 64— Conq. i Pob. del Piru. MS.— Velasco, Hist 
de Quito, p. 59. — Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.— Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 7, 
cap. x8, 19 ; lib. 8, cap. 5-8. The last historian, and, indeed, some others, refer the con- 
quest of Chili to Yupanqui, die father of Topa Inca. The exploits of the two monarchs art 
•o blended together by the different annalists as in a manner to confound their personal 
Identity. 

** Garcilasso, Com. Real, Parte x, lib. 7, cap 8-1 x. — Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 9a. — 
** El Cuzco tuuo gran manera y calidad, deuio ser fundada por gente de gran ser. Auin 
gnmdes calles, saluo q er3 angostas, y las casas hechas de piedra pura c5 tan lindas jun- 
taras, q illustra el antiguedad del edifido, pues estauan piedras tan grides muy bien aa- 
tentadas.** (Ibid., ubi supra. ) Compare with this Miller's account of the city as existing 
at Ae present day : *'The waUs of many of the houses have remained unaltered for ce»- 
taxies. The great size of the stones, the variety of their shapes, and the inimitable woik- 
■umahip they display, give to the city that interesting air of antiquity and romance whkh 
fBa die mind with pleasing though painful veneration.*' Memoirs of General Miller in dw 
Swioe of the Republic of Peru (London, X899, ad ed.), vol. iL, p. 235. 

^* "La Imperial Ciudad de Cocco, que la adoravan los Indies, corao d d^asa Sagrads.'^ 
••irilBtiio, C:om. Real, Part* x, lib. 3, cap. ao.^Also Ondegardo, Rri. Seg., MS. 
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sificent structure in the New World, and unsnrpaaed, pfol^ 
ably, in the costliness of its decorations by any building in tfas 
Od. 

Toward the north, on the sierra or nigged eminence already 
noticed, rose a strong fortress, the remains of which at the pfc»- 
ent day, by their vast size, excite the admiration of the trar- 
eUer.** It was defended by a single wall of great thickiie% 
and twdve hundred feet long on the side £u3ng die city, whc» 
die precipitous character of the ground was of itself ahnost sul^ 
ftdent for its defence. On the other quarter, where the ap- 
proaches were kas di£Scult, it was protected by two other 
■emidrcular walls of the same length as the preceding. Thef 
were separated a considerable distance from one another and 
from the fortress ; and the intervening ground was raised 89 
that the walls afforded a breastwork for the troops stationed 
there in times of assault. The fc^rtreas consisted of three towen^ 
detached from one another. One was appropriated to the Inca, 
and was garnished with the sumptuous decorations befitting a 
royal residence rather than a military post. The other twa 
were held by the garrison, drawn from the Peruvian nobles, 
and commanded by an officer of the blood royal ; for the pos* 
tion was of too great importance to be intrusted to inferior 
hands. The hill was excavated below the towers, and several 
subterraneous galleries communicated with the dty and tha 
palaces of the Lica.*' 

The fortress, the walls, and die galleries were all built of 
stone, the heavy blocks of which were not laid in regular 
courses, but so disposed that the small ones might fill up tha 
interstices between the great. They formed a sort of rustic 
work, being rough hewn except toward the edges, which went 

** Sm, among odicrt, the Mtmoin, above dttd, o£ G«n. Miller, whidi oontaia a mhwif 
and Tory intareadiig aotice of modem Qaco. (VoL ti. pw m3 ctiaq.) Uttoa, wfa» Tiiif4 
Aa c o untr y in die middle ol theiaat century, u unbounded in hie expreMiona of adairatian. 
Voyage to South America, Eng . trane. (London, 1806), book vii, duqi. za. 

» Betanaoa, Suma y Karradon de lee Yngae, MS., cap. za.— Oardlaaao, Ccnw RaaL* 
Varte z, lib. 7, cap. a^-eg.— The demoUthm of die finrtreeei begun immedialBly after Iha 
Conquest, provoked the remoneCranee of aaore dian one enHtfitened Spanjawt, wJwee vnin» 
fc a me i ui, waa hnpoCont agabac the ipiiit of cupidily aad vktoo^ 8< 
iiM,M8^«ap.4t. 
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finely wrought ; and, though no cement was used, the several 
blocks were adjusted with so much exactness and united so 
closely that it was impossible to introduce even the blade of a 
knife between them.'" Many of these stones were of vast size ; 
8ome of them being full thirty-eight feet long, by eighteen 
broad, and six feet thick." 

We are filled with astonishment when we consider that 
these enormous masses were hewn from their native bed and 
fashioned into shape by a people ignorant of the use of iron ; 
that they were brought from quarries, from four to fifteen 
leagues distant,** without the aid of beasts of burden ; were 
transported across rivers and ravines, raised to their elevated 
position on the sierra, and finally adjusted there with the 
nicest accuracy, without the knowledge of tools and machin- 
ery familiar to the European. Twenty thousand men are 
gaid to have been employed on this great structiure, and fifty 
years consumed in the building.** However this may be, we 
«ee in it the workings of a despotism which had the Hves and 
fortunes of its vassals at its absolute disposal, and which, how- 
ever mild in its general character, esteemed these vassals, when 
employed in its service, as lightly as the brute animals for 
which they served as a substitute. 

The fortress of Cuzco was but part of a system of fortifi- 
cations established throughout their dominions by the Incas. 
This system formed a prominent feature in their military 

** Ibid^ ubi supra.— Inscripdones, Medallas, Templos, Edificios, AndgUedades, y Monu- 
OMiitos del Peru, MS. This manuscript, which formerly belonged to Dr. Robertson, and 
which is now in the British Museum, is the work of some unknown author, somewhert 
probably about the time of Charles III. — a period when, as the sagacious scholar to whom 
I am indebted for a copy of it remarks, a spirit of sounder criticism was visible in the Cas- 
tilian historians. 

** Acosta, Naturall and Morall Historie of the East and West Indies, Eng. trans. (Lon- 
don, 1604), lib. 6, cap. 14.— -He measured the stones himself.— See also Garcilasso, Com. 
Real., loc. dt. 

M Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 93.— Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS.— Many hundred 
blocks of granite may stiU be seen, it is said, in an unfinished state, in a quarry near 
Cuzco. 

'* Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 48. — Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS. — Garcilasso, Com. 
Real., Parte i, lib. 7, cap. 37, 28.— I'he Spaniards, puzxled by the execution of so great 
a work with such apparently inadequate means, referred it all, in their summary way, tm 
die Devil ; an opinion which Garcilasso seems willing to indorse. The author of the A»- 
tls* y llonumtntos del Peru, MS., rejects this notion wiUi becoming gravity. 
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fMriiqr; bat before entering on this latter it will be proper 
to giTe the reader some view of their ciyil institations wok 
•cheme of goremment. 

The sceptre of the Incas, if we may credit their hiiCoriaiit 
descended in unbroken sncceasion from fsUher to son, throogii 
their whole dynasty. Whatever we may tiiink of this, it a]v 
pears probable that the right of inheritance might be claimed 
by the eldest son of the Coya^ or lawful queen, as she yrm 
styled, to distinguish her from the host of concubines who 
shared the affections of the sovereign.** The queen was fur* 
ther distinguished, at least in later reigns, by the drcumstanct 
of being selected from the sisters of the Inca, an arrangement 
which, however revolting to the ideas of civilized natioDS, w« 
recommended to the Peruvians by its securing an heir to the 
crown of the pure heaven-bom race, unccmtaminated by anjr 
mixture of earthly mould. •* 

In his early years, the royal offspring was intrusted to Horn 
care of the amautas, or " wise men,'* as the teachers of Peru- 
vian science were called, who instructed him in such elementi 
of knowledge as they possessed, and especially in the cum- 
brous ceremonial of their religion, in which he was to take 
a prominent part. Great care was also bestowed on his mili- 
tary education, of the last importance in a state which, with 
its professions of peace and good will, was ever at war for the 
acquisition of empire. 

In this military school he was educated with such of the 
Inca nobles as were nearly of his own age; for the sacred 
name of Inca — a fruitful source of obscurity in their annals-* 
was applied indifferently to all who descended by the male 
line from the founder of the monarchy." At the age of six- 

M Samiento, Ralac»ii» MS., cap. 7. — Gaidlasio, Com. Real., Parte 1, Kbb i, 09* a6i«— 
Aoosta speaks of tibe eldest brother of the Inca aa succeeding in prefisrenoe to the ma (ttik 
€^ cap. xa). He may have confimnded the Peruvian widi the Aatec usage. The Repoit 
of the Ri^ Audience stalea dmt a farocher s ncccedad in defink of a son. Dae. d« li 
Aud. Real., MS. 

** ** Xi Mor^r gt CM^ux^ Aocordins to Garcilasso, the heir«|ipareat aimmy » manlid 
% liana, (Com. RoaL, Parte i, Ubw 4, cap. 9.) Ondagardo notioaa thia as an iiiiwiilha 
■ItlwdoaeafthefiAeettdicantnry. (RabcfaaPriaMKa, MS.) The hislgriaa of dM 1 
■Mraw, iB coafinaad in Ua cztntordmary slatenatt by Smuenftow 
t»P. 7- 

** Garcilaisot Com. Real, Parte x, lib. x, cap. a6b 
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taen the papib uxiderwent a paUic eirnniimtion, pievioiis Id 
their admiasion to what may be called the order of chivabrjr. 
This examination was conducted by some of the oldest and 
most illustrious Incas. The candidates were required to dioir 
their prowess in the athletic exercises of the warrior ; in wrest- 
Ung and boxing, in running such long courses as fiilly tried 
their agility and strength, in severe fasts of several days' dur»- 
tion, and in mimic combats, which, although the weapons 
were blunted, were always attended with wounds, and some* 
times with death. During this trial, which lasted thirty day% 
the royal nec^hyte fared no better than his comrades, sleeping 
on the bare ground, going imshod, and wearing a mean attire 
—a mode of life, it was supposed, which might tend to inspire 
him with more S3rmpathy with the destitute. With all this 
show of impartiality, however, it will probably be doing no 
injustice to the judges to suppose that a politic discretion may 
have somewhat quickened their perceptions of the real merits 
of the heir-apparent. 

At the end of the appointed time, the candidates selected 
as worthy of the honors of their barbaric chivalry were pre- 
sented to the sovereign, who condescended to take a principal 
part in the ceremony of inauguration. He b^an with a brief 
discourse, in which, after congratulating the young aspirants 
on the proficiency they had shown in martial exercises, ht 
reminded them of the responsibilities attached to their birth 
and station, and, addressing them affectionately as ^^ childrao 
of the Sun," he exhorted them to imitate their great pro* 
genitor in his glorious career of beneficence to mankind. Tht 
novices then drew near, and, kneeling one by one Xxtosm tht 
Inca, he pierced their ears with a golden bodkin ; and this 
was suffered to remain there till an opening had been made 
htrge enough finr the encmnous pendants which were peculiar 
to then: order, and which gave them, with the Spaniards, the 
name of arejones,^ This OTnament was so maairy in the eait 

9Vtom0r»fm, '*ear.'*— "LoscabiiHwcM <UbiMngi«RMl tnkn of^w lx?ndftdaa,y 
^dfescolgando gnwdes rodetM d«pkita yoro: IbmanialM p«r Mto 1m «ri(f mm Iw 
QMlelnKwkprinKffm tcs qnekM yfkanm.* (Mootesinoa, Mmmoam antigBM hiatocWM 4d 
f^ra»M8.,Ub.8,aq>.6.) Theonuunmt, whichwasinllw ftm^r awlMri^did Mt 4»> 
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of the sovereign that the cartilage was distended by it nearly 
to the shoulder, producing what seemed a monstrous deformity 
in the eyes of the Europeans, though, under the magical in- 
fluence of fashion, it was regarded as a beauty by the natives. 

When this operation was performed, one of the most vener- 
able of the nobles dressed the feet of the candidates in the 
sandals worn by the order, which may remind us of the cere- 
mony of buckling on the spurs of the Christian knight. They 
were then allowed to assume the girdle or sash aroimd the 
loins, corresponding with the toga virilis of the Romans, and 
intimating that they had reached the season of manhood. 
Their heads were adorned with garlands of flowers, which, 
by their various colors, were emblematic of the clemency 
and goodness that should grace the character of every true 
warrior ; and the leaves of an evergreen plant were mingled 
with the flowers, to show that these virtues should endure 
without end.*' The prince's head was further ornamented by 
a fillet, or tasselled fringe, of a yellow color, made of the fine 
threads of the vicufla wool, which encircled the forehead as 
the peculiar insignia of the heir-apparent. The great body 
of the Inca nobiUty next made their appearance, and, begin- 
ning with those nearest of kin, knelt down before the prince 
and did him homage as successor to the crown. The whole 
assembly then moved to the great square of the capital, where 
songs and dances and other public festivities closed the im- 
portant ceremonial of the huaracu.*^ > 

The reader will be less surprised by the resemblance which 
this ceremonial bears to the inauguration of a Christian knight 
in the feudal ages, if he reflects that a similar analogy may be 
traced in the institutions of other people more or less civilized, 

pend from the ear, but was inserted in the gristle of it, and was as large as an orange. 
" La hacen tan ancha como una gran rosea de naranja ; los Sefkxres i Principales traiaa 
aqueHas roscas de oro fino en las orejas." (Conq. i Fob. del Piru, MS.— Also Gardlasso^ 
Com. Real., Parte i, cap. aa.) '*The larger the bole," says one of the old ConquerocSi 
*' the more of a gentleman!** Pedro Pizarro, Descab. y Conq., MS. 

*• Gardlasso, Com. Reel., Parte x, lib. 6, cap. 97. 

s> Garcilasso, Com. Reel, Parte x, lib. 6, cap. •4-08.— According to Femaedes, the can- 
didates wore white shirts, with som^htng like a cross embroidered in front ! (Historie dd 
Peru (Seirilia, X57X), Parte e, lib. 3. cap. 6.) We any fiuicy otiraelvee oeciapfed with mmm 
<li i f« l w u§ <cwMmiai off dw Middle AgM. 
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and that it is natund that iiadiHis occupied witk the one great 
busmen of war dioald mark the period wlien the preparatory 
education for k was ended, by similar diaracteristic cere- 



Having thus honorably passed through his ordeal, the heiv* 
iqK»arent was deemed w<»thy to sit ia the councils of his father, 
and was anployed in ofi&ces of trust at home, or, more usually, 
sent on distant expeditions to practise in the fidd the leaK>ns 
which he had hitherto studied only on the mimic tiieatse of 
war. His first campaigns woe conducted under the renowned 
commanders who had grown gray in the service of his fieither, 
until, advancing in j^zxa and experience, he was placed ill 
command himself, and, like Huayna Capac, the last and most 
illustrious of his line^ carried the banner of the rainbow, the 
armorial ensign of his house, &r over the borders, among th« 
remotest tribes of the plateau. 

The government of Peru was a despotism, mild in its char- 
acter, but in its form a pure and immitigated despotism. The 
sovereign was placed at an immeasurable distance above his 
subjects. Even the proudest of the Inca nobility, claiming a 
descent from the same divine original as himself, coidd not 
venture into the royal presence, unless barefoot, and bearing a 
light burden on his shouWers in token of homage." As tht 
representative of the Sun, he stood at the head of the priest- 
hood, and presided at the most important of the religious festi- 
vals.** He raised armies, and usually commanded them hi 
person. He imposed taxes, made laws, and provided for their 

** Zanue, Cooq. dd Ptru, lib. t, cap. ii.— Sarmiento, Rdadon, MS., cap. 7.—^* Porqp* 
Twdaderamente i. lo que yo he avenguado toda la pretension de loa Ingas flie una tuV 
jecdon en toda la gente, qual jro namca ha oido dedr de ningnna otm nadon «i tanlB 
gnulo, que por muy principal que un Sefior fuese, dende que entrava cerca dd Cuaoo «l 
cfaria aelial qua aattmi pnaata en cad» eandno da qoatro qua hay, havia danda affi dt 
fanir cargadto haatela pnaiiiicla del Inga, y aM da)««« kcarga y hada so oba di a w c l a ' * 
Ondesaxdo* 8aL Prim^, MS. 

*ItiaasmilyatanaartfaaaelMthraii,aBd hardly autkoriiaa die sivaaping aMa rt ta n ci 
Carli that the royal and saoardotal authority ware blended together fai Ifvn, W% dudi 
laa, harwftMv die impoftaataad bdapendent podtlon oocuplad by dia Ugh-priaat "Lt 
Sacerdoce et llSmpbe fttolent divis4s au Medqua ; an Uao qo*!!* ttoiant rionia a« Flra% 
eaauM au Tibet at 4 k OifaM^ at ooDBBril la fht Jk Rmnai loraqu' Augusta lata Ib» f 
Bsna da PBaapfare, ea y xAuaisaant la Saoerdooa ou la digaM da I 
tiMfaiwhiiaiiiin (Aaii^ iTtt), taad. Ffaa«., toaa. i, ht f. 
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execution by the appointment of judges, whom he removed at 
pleasure. He was the source from which everything flowed—* 
all dignity, aU power, all emolument. He was, in short, in 
the well-known phrase of the European despot, '' himself the 
•tate."" 

The Inca asserted his claims as a superior being by assuming 
a pomp in his manner of living well calculated to impose on 
his people. His dress was of the finest wool oi the vicnllay 
richly dyed, and ornamented with a profusion of gold and 
precious stones. Round his head was wreathed a turban of 
many-colored folds, called the llautu, with a tasselled fringe, 
like that worn by the prince, but of a scarlet color, while two 
fathers of a rare and curious bird, called the coraquenque, 
placed upright in it, were the distinguishing insignia of roy- 
alty. The birds from which these feathers were obtained were 
found in a desert country among the mountains ; and it was 
death to destroy or to take them, as they were reserved for the 
exclusive purpose of supplying the royal head-gear. Every 
succeeding monarch was provided with a new pair of these 
plumes, and his credulous subjects fondly believed that only 
two individuals of the species had ever existed to furnish the 
simple ornament for the diadem of the Incas. ** 

Although the Peruvian monarch was raised so far above the 
highest of his subjects, he condescended to mingle occasionally 
with them, and took great pains personally to inspect the con- 
dition of the humbler classes. He presided at some of the 
religious celebrations, and on these occasions entertained the 
great nobles at his table, when he (X)mi)limented them, after 
the fashion ai more rivili/c^d natiouH, by drinking the health 
of those whom hct \\\m\ M\^\\\f^i\ to hc^nor." 

14 «* Porijua •! 1iim« •i«v4 A ciift-iMUf mw« mm htJM t\m\ Hifl,t}iHi «tu titiilo m hacia adoraTt 
IgovarnavM \nUuii\iit\m*n\» mi Mi»Ih mm'Im >|m« HmtM «• U atrnvlii, i lu paUbra era ley, i 
■adia omU U t.tmlM m (iiUUf »ii ¥*«lt»HM»t ) «MH»|ti» mM«w t1» maiAr cient mill Indkw, 
■o bavia lAw^unu «h hm I^mImm »|mi> I** Hutt^ A^t »|m* ihi I»i IiIiUm.'* (!onq. i Pob. del 
firu, MB. 

M()«i(4Ut»««, I toM MmI , V*t\t» ^^ M^ f, Mifi. ••» t llti n, »M<ti. «il. -(Mifia de Leon* 
Oroulca, M|i. iH- AM««to, Ml* A, hi h »«. 

•• Ona wuiilil lia»»tt|f ••|«iM'» »m %hA nm^Hf fftn hm^\t»nn tnrllNti* (HU %wA«\ and kindly 
of «Ni» Ha«»(H «HMktNM HM# M\Mi fM»N«#f»Nf Hkik ttf H«*>i In (liA raprtHoui inno- 
of KMitUMi latlilHN Il«r»<tl4<4'< l< ^lffM«* ttt hU f(^^NHHf nf lltik Dintia ( 
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Bat ibB most effectual means taken by tbe Incas fat oom- 
■nmicating with their people were their progresses through tht 
empire. These were conducted, at intervab of several ]!<ean» 
with great state and magnificence. The sedan, or litter, ill 
which they travelled, richly emblazoned with gold and emer- 
aids, was guarded by a numerous escort. The men who bore 
it on their shoulders were provided by two cities, specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. It was a post to be coveted by no 
one, if, as is asserted, a fall was punished with death.*' They 
travelled with ease and expedition, halting at the tambos^ or 
inns, erected by government along the route, and occasionally 
at the royal palaces, which in the great towns afforded ampla 
accommodations to the whole of the monarch's retinue. The 
noble roads which traveised the table-land were lined with 
people, who swept away the stones and stubble from their sur* 
&ce, strewing them with sweet-scented flowers, and vying with 
each other in carrying forward the baggage from one village 
to another. The monarch halted from time to time to listen 
to the grievances of his subjects, or to settle some points which 
had been referred to his decision by the regular tribunals. As 
the princely train wound its way along the mountain-passes^ 
every place was thronged with spectators eager to catch a 
glimpse of their sovereign ; and when he raised the curtains of 
bis litter and showed himself to their eyes, the air was rent 
with acclamations as they invoked blessings on his head.** 

tfie royal taUe. (Com. Real, Parte i, lib. 6^ capw 93.) Tbe onlf hours of eating were al 
•ight or nine in the morning, and at sunset^ which took place at nearly the same tim^ ia 
an seasons, in die latitude of Cuzco. The hbtorian of the Incas admits that, though tern* 
ferat« in eating, they indulged freely in their cups, frequently prolonging thdr revelry to • 
late hour of the night. Ibid., Parte z, lib. 6, cap. z. 

S7 *' In lectidU aureo tabulato oonstratft humeris ferebant ; in summi, «a erat observantii^ 
irt Yultum e{us intueri nuudme indvile putarent, et inter baiulos, quicunque vd leviter peda 
offcnso hsesitaret, e vestigio interficerent.'* Levinus Apollonius, De PeruviB Regioab 
InTentione, et Rebus in eftdem gestis (AntverpisB, 1567), foL sy.^Zarate, Conq. dd^erm 
Bbb I, cap. ix.-nAccording to this writer, the litter was carried by tbe ndblas; oae thnnsaa^ 
fli i^iom were specially reserved for die humiliating honor. UU supra. 

ss The acdamadons anst have been potent indeed, i^ as Sarmiento teOs us, diey won^ 
dines broo^t the Urds down from the sky I '*DeestamaneracruitaatiaiidoskMR«yit 
qaadsalianpordReynoypennitianalsaralgunpafiodefesqoalbaBaalas aadaspam 
d^ane ver drwis vasallos, alsabaa tan gran alaxido que hadaa caar las aves de k ate 
donde iban vdando i ser tomadss i fflanos." (Reladon, MS., csp. 10.) The sama 
aathor has given in another place a more credible account of dta royal ] 
Ae Spanish reader will find eatracted in Appendix Na i. 
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Tradition long commemorated the spots at which he halted, 
and the simple people of the country held them in reverence 
as places consecrated by the presence of an Inca.'* 

The royal palaces were on a magnificent scale, and, far 
from being confined to the capital or a few principal towns, 
were scattered over all the provinces of their vast empire.** 
The buildings were low, but covered a wide extent of ground. 
Some of the apartments were spacious, but they were generally 
small, and had no communication with one another, except 
that they opened into a common square or court. The walls 
were made of blocks of stone of various sizes, like those de- 
scribed in the fortress of Cuzco, rough-hewn, but carefully 
wrought near the line of junction, which was scarcely visible 
to the eye. The roofe were of wood or rushes, which have 
perished under the rude touch of time, that has shown more 
respect for the walls of the edifices. The whole seems to have 
been characterized by solidity and strength, rather than by 
any attempt at architectural elegance.** 

But whatever want of elegance there may have been in the 
exterior of the imperial dwellings, it was amply compensated 
by the interior, in which all the opulence of the Peruvian 
princes was ostentatiously displayed. The sides of the apart- 
ments were thickly studded with gold and silver ornaments. 
Niches, prepared in the walls, were filled with images of ani- 
mals and plants curiously wrought of the same costly materials ; 
and even much of the domestic fumitiure, including the uten- 
sils devoted to the most ordinary menial services, displayed the 
like wanton magnificence ! *• With these gorgeous decorations 

•* Gardlasso, Com. Real, Parte x, lib. 3, cap. 24; lib. 6, cap. 3.— Zarate, Conq. dil 
Peru, lib. X, cap. xx. 

<* Velasco has given some account of several of these palaces situated in different placet 
in the kingdom of Quito. Hist de Quito, torn, i., pp. X95-197. 

<> Cieca de Leon, Cronica, cap. 44.^Antig. y Monumentos de Peru, MB.—See, among 
others, the description of die remains still existing of the royal buildings at Callo, about tea 
leagues south of Quito, by Ulloa, Voyage to South America, book 6, ch. xx, and sino^ 
more carefully, by Humboldt, Vues des Cordill^res, p. X97. 

<* Garcilasso, Com., ReaL, Parte x, lib. 6, cap. x.~" Tanto que todo el servido de \k 
Gaaa del Rey asi de cantaras para su vino, como d* cozina, todo era oro y plata, y esto ao 
en un lugar y en una parte lo tenia, sino en muchas." (Sarmiento, Rdacion, MS., ci^. 
ti.) See also the flaming accounts of the palaces of Bilcas, to the west of Cuzco, by Cien 
4b LeoQi M feported to htm by Spaniards who had leea them in their glory. (Cranie% 
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were mingled richly-colored stuffs of the delicate manufacture 
of the Peruvian wool, which were of so beautiful a textiure that 
the Spanish sovereigns, with all the luxuries of Europe and 
Asia at their command, did not disdain to use them.*' The 
royal household consisted of a throng of menials, supplied by 
the neighboring towns and villages, which, as in Mexico, 
were bound to furnish the monarch with fuel and other neces- 
saries for the consumption of the palace. 

But the favorite residence of the Incas was at Yucay, about 
four leagues distant from the capital. In this delicious valley, 
locked up within the friendly arms of the sierra, which shel- 
tered it from the rude breezes of the east, and refreshed by 
gushing fountains and streams of running water, they built the 
most beautiful of their palaces. Here, when wearied with the 
dust and toil of the city, they loved to retreat, and solace 
themselves with the society of their favorite concubines, wan- 
dering amidst groves and airy gardens, that shed aroimd their 
soft, intoxicating odors and lulled the senses to voluptuous 
repose. Here, too, they loved to indulge in the luxury of 
their baths, replenished by streams of crystal water which were 
conducted through subterraneous silver channels into basins of 
gold. The spacious gardens were stocked with numerous vari- 
eties of plants and flowers that grew without effort in this tem- 
perate region of the tropics, while parterres of a more extraor- 
dinary kind were planted by their side, glowing with the 
various forms of vegetable life skilfully imitated in gold and 
silver ! Among them the Indian com, the most beautiful of 
American grains, is particularly commemorated, and the cu- 
rious workmanship is noticed with which the golden ear was 
half disclosed amidst the broad leaves of silver, and the light 
tassel of the same material that floated gracefully from its top.** 

«p. 89.) The niches are still described by modem travellers as to be found in the walls. 
(Humboldt Vues des Cordill^res, p. 197.) 

** " La ropa de la cama toda era de mantas, y fre^adas de lana de ^cufia, que es lui 
fina, y tan regalada, que entre otras cosas preciadas de aqueHas Tierras, se las han traido 
para la cama del Rey Dcm Phelipe Segundo." Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. ^ 
C^>. I. 

^ Ganalasso, Com. Real, Parte z, lib. 5, cap. d6 ; lib. 6, cap. a.— Sarmiento, Reladon, 
MS., cap. a4.^ieca de Leon, Cronica, cap. 94.— The last writer speaks of a cement, 
i in pact of Uqiiid gold, at nsad in the zoyal buildings of Tamfao,!a vallair not isr ftom 
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If dus daeding picture staggen the £adth of tbe reader, ht 
may reflect that the Peravian mountains teaned with gold; 
diat the natives understood the art of working the mines, to a 
considerable extent; that none of the ore, as we shall see 
hereafter, was converted into coin, and that the whole of it 
passed into the hands of the sovereign for his own exclusive 
benefit, whether for purposes of utiUty or ornament. Certain it 
IS that no fact is better attested by the Conquerors themselves^ 
who had ample means of information, and no motive for mis- 
statement. The Italian poets, in their gorgeous pictures of tbe 
gardens of Alcina and Morgana, came nearer the truth thaa 
they imagined. 

Our surprise, however, may reasonably be excited when we 
consider that the wealth displayed by the Peruvian princes was 
only that which each had amassed individually for himseUl 
He owed nothing to inheritance from his predecessors. On 
the decease of an Inca, his palaces were abandoned ; all his 
treasures, except what were employed in his obsequies, his fur- 
niture and apparel, were suffered to remain as he left theni^ 
and his mansions, save one, were closed up forever. The new 
sovereign was to provide himself with everything new for his 
royal state. The reason of this was the popular belief that the 
soul of the departed monarch would return after a time to re* 
animate his body on earth ; and they wished that he s^ukl 
find everything to which he had been used in life prepared for 
his reception.** 

When an Inca died, or, to use his own language, ^^ was called 
home to the mansions of his father, the Sun," *' his obsequies 
were celel)rated with great pomp and solemnity. The bowels 
were taken fix>m the body and deposited in the temple of Tam- 
pu, about five leagues firom the capital. A quantity of his 
plate and jewels was buried with them, and a numba: of his 
attendants and favored concubines, amounting sometimes, it 

Yucay ! (UU sixpc*.) We nay ezcuM the Spaniards Ibr dmnoliihing Mach tdWiim J 
tfiey tv«r mat with tfaam. 

^* Acosta, lib. 6, cap. za.— Garcilasso, Com. RaaL, Parta z, lib. 6, cap. 4. 

<* Hm Aataca, alio^ baliafvad that tha soul of tha warrior wha fioH in batda wwt to ne- 
OMBpaay dia Sun in bia bright pfQsress duoiagli tha htnviMu. (Saa CoBi|UMt of Merio^ 
hMkz,dH|>.s.) 
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is said, to a thousand, were immolated on his tomb/' Some 
of them showed the natural repugnance to the sacrifice occa^ 
sionally manifested by the victims of a similar superstition in 
India. But these were probably the menials and more humble 
attendants ; since the women have been known, in more than 
one instance, to lay violent hands on themselves, when 
restrained from testifying their fidelity by this act of conjugal 
martjrrdom. This melancholy ceremony was followed by a 
general mourning throughout the empire. At stated intervals, 
for a year, the people assembled to renew the expressions of 
their sorrow ; processions were made, displaying the banner of 
the departed monarch ; bards and minstrels were appointed to 
chronicle his achievements, and their songs continued to be 
rehearsed at high festivals in the presence of the reigning mon- 
arch — thus stimulating the living by the glorious example of 
the dead." 

The body of the deceased Inca was skilfully eml)almed, and 
removed to the great temple of the Sun at Cuzco. There- the 
Peruvian sovereign, on entering the awful sanctuary, might 
behold the effigies of his royal ancestors, ranged in opposite 
files — ^the men on the right, and their queens on the left of the 
great luminary which blazed in refulgent gold on the walls of 
the temple. The bodies, clothed in the princely attire which 
they had been accustomed to wear, were placed on chairs of 
gold with their heads incUned downward, their hands placidly 
crossed over their bosoms, their countenances exhibiting their 
natural dusky hue — less liable to change than the fresher col- 
oring of a European complexion — and their hair of raven 
black, or silvered over with age, according to the period at 
which they died ! It seemed like a company of solemn wor- 
•hippers fixed in devotion — so true were the forms and linea- 
ments to life. The Peruvians were as successful as the Egyp- 

4T Coaq. i Fob. del Piru MS.— Acosta, lib. 5, cap. 6.~Fotir thousand of these victbM, 
Mcording to Sarodento — we may hope it is an exaggeration— graced the funeral 6b^ 
Mquies of Huayna Capac, the last of die Incas before the coming of the Spaniards. Re* 
lldon, MS., cap. 65. 

<• Cieca de Leon, Cronica, cap. 69.— GarsilMSOk Com. Real., Parte s» lib. $, cap. jr* 
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tianft in the miaerable attempt to perpetuate the existence of tba 
body beyond the limits assigned to it by nature/* 

lliey cherished a still stranger illusion in the attentkniA 
which they continued to pay to these insensible remains, as if 
they were instinct with life. One of the houses belonging to 
a deceased Inca was kept open and occujHed by his guard and 
attendants, with all the state aj^rofHiate to royalty. Ob 
certain festivals, the revered bodies of the sovereigns wefe 
brought out with great ceremony into the pubUc square of the 
capital Invitations were sent by the captains of the guard of 
the respective Incas to the different nobles and ofiBcers of the 
cotut ; and entertainments were provided in the names of their 
masters, which displayed all the profuse magnificence of their 
treasures — and <<such a display/' says an ancient chronicler, 
'< was there in the great square of Cuzco, on this occasion, of 
gold and silver plate and jewels, as no other city in the world 
ever witnessed.** ** The banquet was served by the meniab 
of the respective households, and the guests partook of the 
melancholy chea: in the presence of the royal phantom widi 
the same attention to the forms of courtly etiquette as if die 
living monarch had presided 1 ** 

<* Ondegardo, ReL Prim., MS. — Garcilasso, Com. ReaL, Parte z, lib. 5, cap. 39.~Tlit 
Peruvians secreted these mummies of their sovereigns after the Conquest, that they mig^ 
not be pro&ned by the insults of the Spaniards. Ond^ardo. when carrtgitbr of Cuan^ 
discovered five of than, three male and two female. The former were die bodies of Vim* 
cocha, of the great Tupac Inca Yupanqui, and of his son Huayna Capac. Garc3afMr 
taw Ihem in 1560. They were dressed in their regal robes, widi no insignia but tb* Umm$m 
on their heads. They were in a sitting posture, and, to use his own expression, " perfect as 
life, without so much as a hair or an eyebrow wanting.*' As they were carried through tiw 
streets, decently shrouded with a mantle, the Indians threw themsdves on their knees. \m 
sign of reverence, with many tears and groans, and were still more touched as they bahdd 
some of the Spaniards themsdves doffing dieir caps in token of respect to departed loyal^ 
(Ibid., uU supnu) The bodies were subsequent^ removed to Lima ; and Father 4cosli^ 
who saw them there some twenty 3rears later, speaks of them as still in peifect presenra* 
tion. 

M " Tencmoe por muy derto que ni en Jerusalem, Roma, ni en Persia, n! en ningiwMl 
parte dd mundo por ninguna Republica ni Rey de el, se juntaba en un lugar tanta riqueflt 
de Metales de Oro y Plata y Pedreria como en esta Plara dd Cuzoo ; quando estas fiestM 
y otras semcgantes se hadan." Sarmiento, Rdadoo, MS., cap. vf, 

*i Idem, R dadon, MS., cap. 8, 37.— Ondegardo^ ReL Seg., MS.— It was oa|f, hov 
efvcr, the great and good princes that were thus honcNrad, aooordlng to Sanaiemo^ ** whow 
souls the silly people fondly l|dieved, on account of their virtues, were in haavin, "'l'**^"!**! in 
tmUit" as Aa saaM writer assorea as, ** they were all the tima bomiag in die jaimi «l 
Mil** ** Digo loaqaa haviando rido oi iridm btwnoiy valaroaom 
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The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, the first and 
by far the most important of which was that of the Incas, who 
boasting a common descent with their sovereign, lived, as it 
were, in the reflected light of his glory. As the Peruvian 
monarchs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a very 
liberal extent, leaving behind them families of one or even 
two hundred children,** the nobles of the blood royal, though 
comprehending only their descendants in the male line, came 
in the course of years to be very numerous. •• They were di- 
vided into different lineages, each of which traced its pedigree 
to a different memba: of the royal dynasty, though dl termi- 
nated in the divine foimder of the empire. 

They were distinguished by many exclusive and very im- 
portant privileges ; they wore a peculiar dress, spoke a dialect, 
if we may believe the chronicler, peculiar to themselves,** and 
had the choicest portion of the public domain assigned for their 
support. They lived, most of them, at court, near the person 
of the prince, sharing in his counsels, dining at his board, or 
supplied from his table. They alone were admissible to the 
great offices in the priesthood. They were invested with the 
command of armies and of distant garrisons, were placed over 
the provinces, and, in short, filled every station of high trust 
and emolument.** Even the laws, severe in their general tenor, 

«D les hacer mcrcedes, perdonadores de ii\}urias porque i. estos tales canonizaban en s« 
ceguedad por Santos y honnaban sus huesos, sin entender que las animas ardian en los 
Ynfiemos y creian que estaban en el Cielo.** Ibid., ubi supra. 

** Oardlasso says over three hundred ! (Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 3, cap. 19.) The &ct| 
diough rather startling, is not incredible, if, like Huayna Capac, they counted seven hun- 
dred wives in their seraglio. See Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 7. 

*■ Garcilasso mentions a class of Incas >*r ^vUegioy who were allowed to possess tfao 
name and many of the immunities of the blood royal, though only descended from the great 
▼assals that first served under the banner of Manco Capac. (Com. Real., Parte x, lib. x, 
cap. 3« .) This important fiu:t, to which he often refers, one would be glad to see confirmed 
by a single authority. 

*^ " Los Incas tuvieron otra Lengua particular, que hablavan entre ellos, que no la en- 
tendian los dem^ Indios, ni les era lidto aprenderla, como Lenguage Divino. Esta me 
•acriven del Per(^, que se ha perdido totalmente ; porque como pereci6 la Republica pac>- 
tieular de los Incas, pered6 tambien el Lenguage dellos." Garcilasso, Com. Real., Partt 
l» lib. It cap. X. 

**^' Una sola gent* hallo jo que era exenta, que eran los Ingas del Cuzco y por alH al 
Mdedor de ambas pardalidadei, porque estos no solo no pagavan tributo, pero aun comiaa 
de lo que traian al Inga de todo el reino, y estos eran por la mayor parte los Oovemadom 
«i todo el reIno, y por donde quiera que iban se les hada mucha honrra.** Ondegardfl^ 
Bii Prim., MS. 
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not to hsve been fraiiifid wiA refercnoe to ttem ; and 
the peq[de, investing the idiok order with a portion of Htm 
gacied character whidi bdonged to the sovereign, hdd diat aa 
bca noUe was incapable of crime.** 

The other order of nobility was the Curacasy the cadquop 
of the conquered nations, or their descendants. They wev» 
anally oxitinued by the government in their places, diou^ 
tfiey were required to visit the o^ital occanonaUy, and to al*^ 
low their sons to be educated there as the pledges of their loy* 
alty. It is not easy to define the nature or extent of thdr 
privil^;es. They were possessed of more or kss power, accord- 
ing to the extent of their patrimony and the number of the^ 
vassals. Their authority was usually transmitted from £iUiier 
to son, though sometimes the successor was chosen by dit 
people.*' They did not occupy the highest posts of state, or 
diose nearest the person of the sovereign, like the nobles of th« 
blood. Their authority seems to have been usually local, and 
always in subordination to the territorial jurisdiction of tht 
great provincial governors, who were taken from the Incas.** 

It was the Inca nobility, indeed, who constituted the real 
strength of the Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their princ9 
by ties of consanguinity, they had common sympathies and, to 
a considerable extent, common interests with him. Distin* 
guished by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by languagt 
and blood, from the rest of the community, they were never 
confounded with the other tribes and nations who were incor- 
porated into the great Peruvian monarchy. After the lapse of 
centuries they still retained their individuality as a peculiar 
people. They were to the conquered races of the country what 
die Romans were to the barbarous hordes of the EUnpire, or tht 

**0«icDmm^ Com. RaaL, Parts z, lib. •» cap. 15. 

** In this «v«it^ it MOM, Ae ■uocwor nanwd wag uwafly pi«ilad to tht laea Ji 11 
inoation. (Dae. do la And. RaaL, MS.) At odi«r tim«s th« Inca himaalf i i l ia nJ te 
iMfar from among Aa chUdran of the dcoaasedCuxaca. ** In short," ta3rsOndagarda,"liMM 
vasaomleofraeeasakmsoauri^biititaightba aat aakte by tfaa lupw w wttaf Ifca aoi^ 
anigik'' R«LPrim.,MS. 

MGafdbMo» Com. RaaL, Parla i, fib. 49 cap. ».— SaaniMio^ Rafedaii, ]i&» cap^ 
u.— Dae. dak AmL RaaL, MS.-Ciafli da Lag% CNaka, aap^ 99^-CQsq. I Mk dil 
PIni,MS. 
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Normav lo tte ttocient inhabitants of the British Ides. Qns» 
leriiig around die throne, they fonned an invincible phalanx lo 
diidd it alike from secret conspiracy and open insurrection. 
Though living chiefly in the capital, they were also distributed 
throughout the country in all its high stati(N2s and strong mill* 
tary posts, thus establishing lines of communication with the 
court, which enabled the sovereign to act simultaneously and 
with effect on the most distant quartos of his emjHre. Tfa^ 
possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre-eminence, which, no 
leas than their station, gave them authority with the people. 
Indeed, it may be said to have been the principal foundation 
of their autlKxity. The crania of the Inca raoeshow a decided 
sii^periority over the other races of the land in intellectual 
power ;** and it cannot be doiied that it was the fountain of 
that peculiar civilization and social polity which raised the Pe- 
ruvian monarchy above every other state in South America. 
Whence this remarkable race came, and what was its early his* 
tory, are among those mysteries that meet us so frequently 10 
die annals of the New World, and which time and the anti- 
quary have as yet done little to explain. 



CHAPTER n. 

Orders of the State.— I^K>visions for Justice. — IMvision of Lands. — Rere* 
naes and Roisters. — Great Roads and Posts. — Military Tactics and 
Policy. 

If we are surprised at the peculiar and original features of 
what may be called the Peruvian aristocracy, we shall be still 
more so as we descend to the lower orders of the community 
and see the very artificial character of their institutions — as 
artificial as those of ancient Sparta, and, though in a different 
way, quite as repugnant to the essential principles of our nature. 

•* Dr. Mortoo^s ^ralnafale work ooataau tcvvnl engimvlags of both iIm Inca and dM coii^ 
SMS Feruvkn limU, abowinc timt the fiidal an^ in the fonnor, though by no nMant gici^ 
11 BiTh burr tban that in ifaa buter, wbaoh was fb^^ubudf flat anddafldtotbiiBllI* 
Grada Americana (Philadalphb^ iSag). 

Peru 3 You I 
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The institutions of Lycurgus, however, were designed for a 
petty state, while those of Peru, although originally intended 
for such, seemed, like the magic tent in the Arabian tale, to 
have an indefinite power of expansion, and were as well suited 
to the most flourishing condition of the empire as to its infant 
fortunes. In this remarkable accommodation to change of cir* 
cumstances we see the proofe of a contrivance that argues no 
slight advance in civilization. 

The name of Peru was not known to the natives. It was 
given by the Spaniards, and originated, it is said, in a misap- 
prehension of the Indian name of "river.** * However this 
may be, it is certain that the natives had no other epithet by 
which to designate the large collection of tribes and nations 
who were assembled under the sceptre of the Incas, than that 
of TavantinsuyUf or ** four quarters of the world." * This will 
not surprise a citizen of the United States, who has no other 
name by which to class himself among nations than what is 
borrowed from a quarter of the globe.' The kingdom, con- 
formably to its name, was divided into four parts, distinguished 
each by a separate title, and to each of which ran one of the 
four great roads that diverged from Cuzco, the capital or navel 
of the Peruvian monarchy. The city was in like manner di- 
vided into four quarters ; and the various races which gathered 
there from the distant parts of the empire lived each in the 
quarter nearest to its respective province. They all continued 
to wear their peculiar national costume, so that it was easy to 
determine their origin ; and the same order and system of ar- 
rangement prevailed in the motley population of the capital as 

1 Pdu, according to GarcOasso, was the Indian name for *' river," and was given by one 
of the natives in answer to a question put to him by the Spaniards, who conceived it to b« 
die name of die country. (Com. Resd., Parte z, lib. z, cap. 6.) Sudi blunders have led 
10 die names of many places both in North and South America. Montesinos, howevcs^ 
denies that there is such an Indian term for "river.** (Mem. antiguas, MS., Hb. x, ci^ 
a.) According to this writer, Peru was the ancient Ophirt whence Solomon drew sudi 
•tores of wealth, and which, by a very natural transition, has in time been corrupted into 
Pkirut Piru^ Peru I The first book of the Memorias, consisting of thirty-two chapters, b 
devoted to this precious discovery.^ 

* Ondegardo» ReL Prim., MS.— Gardlaftso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. •, cap. ii. 

s Yet an American may find fixxl fi»r his vanity in the reflection that the name of a 
fMrinr of the gbbe, inhabited by so many dviliMd natioiis, has been eadiiilvciy Boaoeiai 
k— Wm it con c eded or aiinmedt 
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in the great provinces of the empire. The capital, in fisict, was 

a miniature image of the empire/ 

The four great provinces were each placed under a viceroy or 
governor, who ruled over them with the assistance of one or 
more councils for the different departments. These viceroys 
resided, some portion of their time, at least, in the capital, 
where they constituted a sort of coimcil of state to the Inca.* 
The nation at large was distributed into decades, or small 
bodies of ten ; and every tenth man, or head of a decade, had 
supervision of the rest — being required to see that they enjoyed 
the rights and immunities to which they were entitled, to so- 
licit aid in their behalf from government, when necessary, and 
to bring offenders to justice. To this last they were stimu- 
lated by a law that imposed on them, in case of neglect, the 
same penalty that would have been, incurred by the guilty party. 
With this law hanging over his head, the magistrate of Peru, 
we may well believe, did not often go to sleep on his post.* 

The people were still further divided into bodies of fifty, one 
hundred, five hundred, and a thousand, each with an offica: 
having general supervision over those beneath, and the higher 
ones possessing, to a certain extent, authority in Inatters of 
police. Lastly, the whole empire was distributed into sections 
or departments of ten thousand inhabitants, with a governor 
over each, from the Inca nobility, who had control over the 
curacas and other territorial officers in the district. There 
were, also, regular tribunals of justice, consisting of magistrates 
in each of the towns or small communities, with jurisdicticm 
over petty offences, while those of a graver character were car- 
ried before superior judges, usually the governors or rulers of 

« Gardluao, Com. ReaL, Parte i, lib. a, cap. 9, za— Ciexa de Leoo, Crooica, cap, 93.— 
The capital was fiirther divided into two parts, the Upper and Lower town, founded, at 
pretended, on die diflbrent origin of the population ; a division raoogniaed also in die in- 
inior cities. Ondegardo, ReL S«g., MS. 

* Dec dtt la And. ReaL, MS.— Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte z, Ub. a, cap. 15.— F» 
diis account of die councils I am indebted to Garcilasso, who €requend]r SBs up gape dat 
have been left by his fellow-laborers. Whether the llllhig up wffl, in all ca8a% b«r d» 
loach of tiQiaas well as the rest of his work, one may doubt. 

• Dee. de la And. ReaL, MS.— Montesinoa, Mem. antiguas, MS.. Ub. a, cap. 6.— Oad» 
gardo, Rd. Prim., MS.— How anabgous is the Peruvian to the Aogb-Saaan diviakm I 
hoodrads and ddiings t But dra Saxon Uw which impoitd only a iae «■ dM i 
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tlie districts. These judges ail held their authority and re- 
ceived their support from the crown, by which they were i^ 
pointed and removed at pleasure. They were obliged to 
determine every suit in five days from the time it was brought 
before them ; and there was no appeal from one tribunal to 
another. Yet there were important provisions for the security 
of justice. A committee of visitors patrolled the kingdom at 
certain times to investigate the character and conduct of the 
magistrates ; and any neglect or violation of duty was punished 
in the most exemplary manner. The inferior courts were also 
required to make monthly retiurns of their proceedings to the 
higher ones, and these made reports in like manner to the 
viceroys : so that the monarch, seated in the centre of his do- 
minions, could look abroad, as it were, to their most distant 
extremities, and review and rectify any abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the law.* 

The laws were few and exceedingly severe. They related 
almost wholly to criminal matters. Few other laws were 
needed by a people who had no money, little trade, and hardly 
anything that could be called fixed property. The crimes of 
theft, adultery, and murder were all capital ; though it was 
wisely provided that some extenuating circumstances might be 
allowed to mitigate the punishment.' Blasphemy against the 
Sun, and malediction of the Inca — offences, indeed, of the 
same complexion — were also punished with death. Removing 
landmarks, turning the water away from a neighbor's land into 
one's own, burning a house, were all severely punished. To 
burn a bridge was death. The Inca allowed no obstacle to 
those facilities of communication so essential to the mainte- 
nance of public order. A rebellious city or province was laid 

» Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.— OndcRardo, Rcl. Prim, ct Seg., MSB.— Gardlasio^ 
Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 2, cap. iz-x4.~Montesinos, Mem. antiguas, MS., lib. a, cap. 6. 
The accounts of the Peruvian tribunals by the early authorities are very meagre and un- 
satisfactory. Even the lively imagination of Garcilasso has failed to supply the blank. 

* Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. 3.— Theft 
was punished less severely if the offender had been really guilty of It to supply the necessi- 
ties of life. It is a singular circumstance that the Peruvian law made no distinction be- 
tween fornication and adultery, both being equally punished widi death. Yet the utw 
oould hardly have been enforced, since prostitutes were assigned, or at least allowed, a 
l e ridMi c e fa the ■uburbi of the dtiei. See GardkiM, Com, ReaL, Parte i, Ub. 4, oefw 14. 
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waste, and its inhabitants exterminated. Rebellion against tl^ 
*^ Child of the Sun " was the greatest of all crimes.* 

The simplicity and severity of the Peruvian code may be 
diought to infer a state of society but little advanced, which 
had few of those complex interests and relations that grow up 
in a civilized community, and which had not proceeded far 
enough in the science of legislation to economize human suffer- 
ing by proportioning penalties to crimes. But the Peruvian 
institutions must be regarded from a different point of view 
from that in which we study those of other nations. The laws 
emanated from the sovereign, and that sovereign held a divine 
commission and was posseted of a divine nature. To violate 
the law was not only to insult the majesty of the throne, but it 
was sacrilege. The slightest offence, viewed in this light, 
merited death ; and the gravest could incur no heavier pen- 
alty.'* Yet in the infliction of their punishments they showed 
no unnecessary cruelty ; and the sufferings of the victim were 
not prolonged by the ingenious torments so frequent among 
barbarous nations." 

These legislative provisions may strike us as very defective, 
even as compared with those of the semi-civilized races of 
Anahuac, where a gradation of courts, moreover, with the 
right of appeal, afforded a tolerable seciuity for justice. But 
in a country like Peru, where few but criminal causes were 
known, the right of appeal was of less consequence. The law 
was simple, its application easy; and, where the judge was 
honest, the case was as likely to be determined correctly on 
the first hearing as on the second. The inspection of the board 

* Sarmiento, Relackm, MS., cap. 33.—*' I los traidoret entre eUoe Ilainava ancatSt \ eata 
fialabra es la mas abiltada de todas quantas pueden decir aun Indio del Pird, que quiere 
dadr traidor d su Sefior.*' (Couq. i Fob. del Pird. MS.) '*Ea las rebeliones y alzamientot 
Mhicteron los casdgos tan aqperoa, que algunas veces asolaron las provincias de todos lot 
varoim de edad sin quedar ningimo." Ondegardo, Rd. Prim., MS. 

1* " El casdgo eta rqpuoso, que por la mayor parte era de muerte, por Uviano que fueM 
«1 ddllo ; porque dedan, que no los cattigavan por el delito que avian hedio, nl por tai 
ofiensa agena, sino por aver quebrantado d mandamientot y rompido la palabra del Inca, 
que lo respetavan'como i, Dios.'* Gaxdlasso, Com. Real, Parte z, lib. a, cap. zt. 

*i One of the punishments most frequent for minor offences was to carry a stone on di* 
kack. A punishment attended with no suffering but what arises from the disgrace attached 
^ta it is ymj justly characteriied by McCnUoh as a proof of iensibility and i 
Ruearches, p. 361. 
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of viritoiB, and the monthly returns of the tribonalsy afforded 
no slight guarantee for their int^rity. The law which re- 
quired a decision within five days would seem little suited to 
the complex and embarrassing litigation of a modem tribunaL 
Buty in the simple questions submitted to the Peruvian judge, 
delay would have been useless; and the Spaniards, familiar 
with the evils growing out of long-protracted suits, where the 
successful litigant is too often a ruined man, are loud in their 
encomiums of this swift-handed and economical justice." 

The fiscal regulations of the Incas, and the laws respecting 
property, are the most remarkable features in the Peruvian 
polity. The whole territory of the empire was divided into 
three parts, one for the Sun, another for the Inca, and the last 
for the people. Which of the three was the largest is doubtfid. 
The proportions differed materially in different provinces. 
The distribution, indeed, was made on the same general prin- 
dple, as each new conquest was added to the monarchy ; but 
Ihe proportion varied according to the amount of population, 
and the greater or less amoimt of land consequently required for 
the support of the inhabitants." 

The lands assigned to the Sun furnished a revenue to support 
the temples and maintain the costly ceremonial of the Peruvian 
worship and the multitudinous priesthood. Those reserved for 
the Inca went to support the royal state, as well as the numer- 
ous members of his household and his kindred, and supplied 
the various exigencies of government. The remainder of the 
lands was divided, per capita, in equal shares among the 
people. It was provided by law, as we shall see hereafter, 
that every Peruvian should marry at a certain age. When this 

** The Royal Audience of Peru under Philip II.— there cannot be a higher authoritjrv 
bean emphatic testimony to the cheap and efficient administration of justice under the 
Incas : " De suerte que los vicios eran bien castigados y la gente estaba bien sujeta y obe- 
dlente ; y aunque en las dichas penas havia esceso, redundaba en buen goviemo y polida 
•uya, y medtante eOa eran aumentados. . . . Porque los Vndios alababan la govema- 
don del Yuga, y aun los Espafioles que algo alcanzan de ella, es porque todas las coaaa 
Msodichas se determinaban sin hacerles costas.** Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS. 

>* Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 15. — Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 5, cap. x. — " Si estaa 
partes fuesen Iguales, o qual fiiese mayor, yo lo he procurado averiguar, y en uaas ea 
^iSvente de otras, y finahnte yo tengo entendido que se hacia conforme 4 la diqioaidaa 4it 
ktianrnyAlacalidaddttloiIndios." Oadegardo, ReL Prim., MS. 
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event took place, the community or district in which he lived 
furnished him with a dwelling, which, as it was constructed of 
humble materials, was done at little cost. A lot of land was 
then assigned to him sufficient for his own maintenance and 
that of his wife. An additional portion was granted for every 
child, the amoimt allowed for a son being the double of that 
for a daughter. The division of the soil was renewed every 
year, and the possessions of the tenant were increased or di- 
minished according to the numbers in his family.** The same 
arrangement was observed with reference to the curacas, except 
only that a domain was assigned to them corresponding with 
the superior dignity of their stations.'* 

A more thorough and effectual agrarian law than this cannot 
be imagined. In other countries where such a law has been 
introduced, its operation, after a time, has given way to the 
natural order of events and, imder the superior intelligence and 
thrift of some and the prodigality of others, the usual vicissi- 
tudes of fortune have been allowed to take their course and re- 
store things to their natural inequality. Even the iron law of 
Lycurgus ceased to operate after a time, and melted away be- 
fore the spirit of luxury and avarice. The nearest approach to 
the Peruvian constitution was probably in Judea, where, on 
the recurrence of the great national jubilee, at the close of every 
half-century, estates reverted to their original proprietors. 
There was this important difference in Peru ; that not only did 
the lease, if we may so call it, terminate with the year, but 

14 Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.— Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 5, cap. a. The 
portion granted to each new-married couple, according to Garcilasso, was a fantga and a 
half of land. A similar quantity was added for each male child that was bom, and half of 
Ihe quantity for each female. T^itfanega was as much land as could be planted mth a 
hundred-weight of Indian com. In the fruitful soil of Peru, this was a liberal allowance for 
afiunHy. 

>* Ibid., Parte i, lib. 5, cap. 3.— It is singular that, while so much is said of die Inca 
•overeign, so little should be said of die Inca nobility, of their estates, or die tenure by 
which they held them. Theb historian tells us that they had the best of the lands, where- 
•rer they resided, besides the interest which they had in those of the Sun and the Inca, at 
children of the one and kinsmen of the other. He informs us, also, that they were supplied 
from die royal table when living at court (Lib. 6, cap. 3.) But this is very loose laaguagv^ 
The student of history will learn, on the threshold, that he is not to expect precise, or even 
ymf consistent, accounU of the institutions of a barbarous age and people from contempo- 
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during that period the tenant had no power to alienate or t0 
add to his possessions. The end of the brief term found hina 
in precisely the same condition that he was in at the b^;in^ 
ning. Such a state of things might be supposed to be £atal to 
anything like attachment to the soil, or to that desire of im- 
proving it which is natural to the permanent proprietor, and 
hardly less so to the holder of a long lease. But the practical 
operation of the law seems to have been otherwise ; and it is 
probable that, under the influence of that love of order and 
aversion to change which marked the Peruvian institutions^ 
each new partition of the soil usually confirmed the occupant 
in his possession, and the tenant for a year was converted into 
a proprietor for life. 

The territory was cultivated wholly by the people. Tha 
lands belonging to the Sim were first attended to. They next 
tilled the lands of the old, of the sick, of the widow and the 
orphan, and of soldiers engaged in actual service ; in short, ol 
all that part of the community who, from bodily infirmity or 
any other cause, were unable to attend to their own concema. 
The people were then allowed to work on their own ground^ 
each man for himself, but with the general obligation to assist 
his neighbor when any circumstance — ^the burden of a jroimg 
and numerous family, for example — ^might demand it." Last- 
ly, they cultivated the lands of the Inca. This was done, with 
great ceremony, by the whole population in a body. At 
break of day they were summoned together by proclamaticm 
from some neighboring tower or eminence, and all the inhab- 
itants of the district, men, women, and children, appeared 
dressed in their gayest apparel, bedecked with their little store 
of finery and ornaments, as if for some great jubilee. Thejr 
went through the labors of the day with the same joyovs spirit, 
chanting their popular ballads which commemorated the heroic 
deeds of the Incas, regulating their movements by the measure 
of the chant, and all mingling in the chorus, of which the word 
hculUy or << triimiph," was usually the burden. These national 

1* Gardlauo relates diat an Indian was hanged by Httayna Capac lor tilling Um groiiJ 
of a curaca, his near reladoo, before diat of die poor. The gaOows was < 
eiiraca*8 ovm land. Qaau ReaL, Parte i, UK 5; cap. a. 
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aiis had something soft and pleasing in their character, that 
recommended them to the Spaniards ; and many a Peruvian 
song was set to music by them after the Conquest, and was 
listened to by the unfortunate natives with melancholy satis- 
faction, as it called up recollections of the past, when their 
days glided peacefully away imder the sceptre of the Incas. *' 

A similar arrangement prevailed with respect to the different 
manufactures as to the agricultmral products of the country. 
The flocks of llamas, or Peruvian sheep, were appropriated ex- 
clusively to the Sun and to the Inca.'* Their number was im- 
mense. They were scattered over the different provinces, 
chiefly in the colder regions of the cotmtry, where they were in- 
trusted to the care of experienced shepherds, who conducted 
them to different pastures according to the change of season. 
A large number was every year sent to the capital for the con- 
sumption of the court, and for the religious festivals and sacri- 
fices. But these were only the males, as no female was 
allowed to be killed. The regulations for the care and breed- 
ing of these flocks were prescribed with the greatest minute- 
ness, and with a sagacity which excited the admiration of the 
Spaniards, who were familiar with the management of the great 
migratory flocks of merinos in their own country. *• 

At the appointed season they were all sheared, and the wool 
was deposited in the public magazines. It was then dealt out 
to each family in such quantities as sufficed for its wants, and 
was consigned to the female part of the household, who were 
well instructed in the business of spinning and weaving. When 
this labor was accomplished, and the family was provided 
with a coarse but warm covering, suited to the cold climate of 
the motmtains — for in the lower country cotton, furnished in 
Kke manner by the crown, took the place, to a certain extent, 

>» GarcOasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. s, cap. x-3.— Ondegardo, Rcl. Seg., MS. 

** Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. — ^Vet sometimes the sovereign would recompense some 
great chief, or even someone among the people, who had rendered him a service, by th« 
grant of a small number of llamas — ^never many. These were not to be disposed of or 
killed by their owners, but descended as common property to dielr heirs. This strange «»» 
nngement proved a fruitful source of litigation after the Conquest. Ibid., ubi supra. 

1* See especially die account of the Licentiate Ondegardo, who goes into more detail thflQ 
me§ coatnnponury writer cooceraing the management of the Peruvian flocks. Rel, 9ft^ 
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of wool — the people were required to labor for the Inca. Tl» 
quantity of the cloth needed, as well as the peculiar kind and 
quality of the fabric, was first determined at Cuzco. The work 
was then apportioned among the different provinces. Offioos 
i^>pointed for the purpose superintended the distribution of tbt 
wool, so that the manufacture of the different articles should bt 
intrusted to the most competent hands." They did not leave 
die matter here, but entered the dwellings, fi-om time to dme^ 
and saw that the work was faithfully executed. This dome^c 
inquisition was not confined to the labors for the Inca. It in- 
cluded, also, those for the several families ; and care was takes 
that each household should employ the materials furnished for 
its own use in the manner that was intended, so that no ont 
diocdd be unprovided with necessary apparel." In this domes- 
tic labor all the female part of the establishment was expected 
to join. Occupation was found for all, from the child fiv« 
years old to the aged matron not too infirm to hold a distaff. 
No one, at least none but the decrepit and the sick, was allowed 
to eat the bread of idleness in Peru. Idleness was a crime in 
the eye of the law, and as such, severdy punished ; while in- 
dustry was publicly commended and stimulated by rewards." 

The like course was pursued with reference to the othtf req- 
uisitions of the government All the mines in the kingdom 
belonged to the Inca. They were wrought exclusively for hia 
benefit, by persons familiar with this service and selected firon 
the districts where the mines were situated."" Every Peruvian 
of the lower class was a husbandman, and, with the exception 
of those already specified, was expected to provide for his owa 

** Ondegardo, Rd. Prim, et Seg., MSS.— The mann&cture of dodxs lor the Inca !»- 
dndcd dKMe for the mtmeroas persons of the blood royal, who wore garmentas of a fiov 
texture than was permitted to any other Peruvian. Gardlasso, Com. RcaL, Parte x, lib. j^ 
cap. 6. 

*4 Ond^prdo^ Rd. Seg., MS.— Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 25. 

ss Ondt^rdo, ReL Seg., MS.— Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, lib. 5, cap. xi. 

S9 Gardlasso wonld have us believe diat die Inca was indebted to the cuxacas for his gdhi 
and silver, which were fiimished by the great vassnls »s presents. (Com. ReaL, Parte 1^ 
lib. 5, cap. 7.) This improbable statement is contradicted by the Rq;)ort of die Royal Ai^ 
diance, MS., by Sarmiento (Rdadon, MS., cap. 25), and by Ondcgardo (ReL Prim., MS.J^ 
«^ aU speak of the mines as die property of the government and wrought exdusivdy for 
lis benefit. From this reservoir the proceeds were liberally dispensed in the fiym of pri» 
■its among die great lords, and still more for die embellishment of the temples. 
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lapport by the cultivation of his land. A small portion of the 
community, however, was instructed in mechanical arts — some 
of them of the more elegant kind, subservient to the purposes 
of luxury and ornament. The demand for these was chiefly 
limited to the sovereign and his court ; but the labor of a 
larger number of hands was exacted for the execution of the 
great public works which covered the land. The nature and 
amoimt of the services required were all determined at Cuzco 
by commissioners well instructed in the resources of the country 
and in the character of the inhabitants of different provinces." 
This information was obtained by an admirable regulation, 
which has scarcely a counterpart in the annals of a semi- 
civilized people. A register was kept of all the births and 
deaths throughout the country, and exact returns of the actual 
population were made to the government every year, by means 
of the quipus, a curious invention, which will be explained 
hereafter.** At certain intervals, also, a general survey of the 
coimtry was made, exhibiting a complete view of the character 
of the soil, its fertility, the nature of its products, both agricul- 
tural and mineral — ^in short, of all that constituted the physical 
resources of the empire. "• Furnished with these statistical de- 
tails, it was easy for the government, after determining the 
amount of requisitions, to distribute the work among the re- 
spective provinces best qualified to execute it. The task of 
apportioning the labor was assigned to the local authorities, 
and great care was taken that it should be done in such a man- 
ner that, while the most competent hands were selected, the 
weight should not fall dispropwtionately on any.*' 

M Gardlasso, Com. Real, Parte x* lib. 5, cap. Z3-X6.— Ondefcardo, Rd. Prim, et S^g.* 
MSS. 

s* Montesinos, Mem. antiguas, MS., lib. 3, cap. 6.— Pedro Pizarro, Relacion dd Det- 
enbrimiento y Conquista de los Rejmos del PertS» MS.—" Cada provinda, en fin del afio, 
mandava asentar en los quipos por la cuenta de sus nudos, todos los hombres que habian 
muerto en ella en aquel afio, y por el consiguiente los que habian nacido, y por principio 
del afio que entraba, venian con los quipos al Cuzco." Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., oap. «6. 

s* Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte z, lib. a, cap. 14. 

•T Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. — Sarmiento, ReL, MS., cap. 25.— " Presupuesta y en- 
tendida la dicha division que el Inga tenia hecha de su-gente, y orden que tenia puesta ea 
il goviemo de ella, era muy £sicil haverla en la division y cobranza de los dichos tributot ; 
poique era daro y cierto lo que k cada uno calna sm que hubiese desigualdad ni engaflo.* 
Ok. de b And. Real, MS. 
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The different pix)vince8 of the country furnished penoni 
peculiarly suited to different employments, which, as we shall 
tee hereflLfter, usually descended from father to son. Thus, oqt 
district supplied those most skilled in working the mines, an- 
other the most curious workers in metals or in wood, and so 
on.'* The artisan was provided by government with the mi^ 
terials ; and no one was required to give more than a stipulated 
portion of his time to the public service. He was then sue* 
coeded by another for the like term ; and it should be observed 
that all who were engaged in the employment of the govern- 
ment — and the remark applies equally to agricultural labor-^ 
were maintained, for the time, at the public expense.** Bjr 
this constant rotation of labor it was intended that no oat 
should be overburdened, and that each man should have timt 
to provide for the demands of his own household. It was im* 
possible — ^in the judgment of a high Spanish authority — to im- 
prove on the system of distribution, so carefully was it accom- 
modated to the condition and comfort of the artisan.** Ths 
security of the working-classes seems to have been ever kept in 
view in the regulations of the government ; and these were lo 
discreetly arranged that the most wearing and unwholesomt 
labors, as those of the mines, occasioned no detriment to tbt 
health of the laborer ; a striking contrast to his subsequent con- 
dition under the Spanish rule.** 

A part of the agricultural produce and manu&ctures was 
transported to Cuzco, to minister to the immediate demands of 
the Inca and his court. But far the greater part was stored in 
magazines scattered over the different provinces. These spft- 
dous buildings, constructed of stone, were divided between the 
Sun and the Inca, though the greater share seems to have been 

M Sarmiento, Rdacion, MS., cap. 15.— Ondegardo, Rd. S«s., MS. 

** Ondegardo, Rd. Prim., MS.— <Sarcilasao, Com. ReaL, Parte Zy Ub. 5, ca|». 5. 

to " Y tambien ae tenia cuente que el trabajo quapaiaTUifiMie modemdo» ycoaal mtnot 
riesgo que fuese posfble. . . . Era tente la ordan qna tuvki D O eslot Indioa, qae a al 
pareoer aunqtie mudio M pifliise en dlo seria difieolteeo mq)oraila oonodda su oondidoM y 
coatambret.'' Ondegardo, ReL, Prim., MS. 

•> "The woridng of the mtnat,** sayt dia President of die Coandl of dia Indiea, " was » 
rqpdattd Aat no onafiltata imidaliip, much lets waahit lifo iborteMd bjrit* <Si^ 
■knte^ RdadoB, MS., cap. 15.) It is a frank admJtrion for a Spnittd. 
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appn^iriated by the monaich. By a wise rq^alatioa, any d«» 
fidency in the contribations of the Inca mi^t be supplied 
fixHn 1^ granaries of the Sun.** Bat sadi a necessity could 
rarely have hi^^)ened ; and the providence of the government 
usually left a large surj^us in the royal depoBitories, which waa 
removed to a third class of magazines, whose design was to 
aupply die people in seasons of scarcity, and, occasionally, to 
famish relief to individuals whom sickness or misfortune had 
reduced to poverty ; thus in a manner justifjdng the assertioQ 
ci a Castilian document, that a large portion of the revenoei 
ci the Inca found its way back again, through one channel or 
another, into the hands of the people.'* These magazines were 
found by the Spaniards, on their arrival, stcnred with all the 
various products and manufactures of the country — ^with maize^ 
coca pdnua^ woollen and cotton stuffs of the finest quality, with 
vases and utensils oi gold, silver, and copper, in short, widi 
every article of luxury or use within the compass of Peruvian 
skill *^ The magazines of grain, in particular, would fre- 
quently have sufficed for the consumption of the adjoining dis- 
trict for several years.** An inventory of the various products 
of the country, and the quartecB whence they were obtained, 
was every year tajeen by die royal officers, and recorded by the 
fiiipncamayus on their roisters, with surprising rq^ularity and 
precision. These registers were transmitted to the cs^ital and 
aabmitted to the Inca, who could thus at a glance, as it were, 

M Gsidlatao, Com. Red., Parte x, lib. 5> cap. 34.-'Ondegardo» Rd. Priok, MS.— *'S 
Mi asta parta del Inga no hay duda siiio que de todas tres era la mayor, y oa los dapoiilw 
•e pareoe Uen que y6 vi^t4 muchos en diferentes partes, i son mayores i mas largos qiat 
■6 fcs d« so religian sla oomparasbn." Idem. RaU Seg., MS. 

tt «Todos ks dichos tributos y servidos que el Inga imponia y llevafaacomo didia« 
tran con color y para efacto del goviemo y pro comun de todoa, asi oomo b que se ponia am 
dipoiitoa «odo ae combertk y diatribuia entre loa miamos naturales.* Dec. de b Aai. 
Real.. MS. 

M Acosia, nb. 6, cap. 15.^*' No podre dedr,** says one of the Conqueitin, " los deposltat* 
Vide de rropaa 7 de tedoegencrotde irr^Mwy vestf doe queen esle rdnpaehadaayiieHB 
foe fidtava dcmpo para Telb y eatendimbnto para oompKender tanta eosa, mudna d^ 
potitDS de barretas de cobre para las ndnas y de costabt y sogas de vasos de paby platot 
4d oro y pbta que aqoi M haflo bera cosa despanto." Pedio PbRrTO,DeaoibiyGon%i, 
MS. 

** Forien years, aowittiinea, if we nay credit OndegardOi who had every nwaaawnBOl^ 
be : *'l aasi coande 11A era menester se eataba en bs depositot < haUa algunat ireMi 
eomida de dbx afios. . . . Los coaba todoa se haBanm Denoa caando flagaroa to 
KipaflobadeitDydetodaabacoeaa a i ft — i ib ipMmbfMah— BMU* BAfl«,MS. 
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embrace the whole results of the national industry and see how 
far they corresponded with the requisitions of the government. •• 

Such are some of the most remarkable features of the Peru- 
vian institutions relating to property, as delineated by writers 
who, however contradictory in the details, have a general con- 
formity of outline. These institutions are certainly so remark- 
able that it is hardly credible they should ever have been 
enforced throughout a great empire and for a long period of 
years. Yet we have the most imequivocal testimony to the 
fact from the Spaniards, who landed in Peru in time to witness 
their operation ; some of whom, men of high judicial station 
and character, were commissioned by the government to make 
investigations into the state of the country imder its ancient 
rulers. 

The impositions on the Peruvian people seem to have been 
sufficiently heavy. On them rested the whole burden of main- 
taining not only their own order, but every other order in the 
state. The members of the royal house, the great nobles, even 
tiie public functionaries, and the numerous body of the priest- 
hood, were all exempt from taxation." The whole duty of 
defraying the expenses of the government belonged to the 
people. Yet this was not materially different from the condi- 
tion of things formerly existing in most parts of Europe where 
the various privileged classes claimed exemption — ^not always 
with success, indeed — from bearing part of the public burdens. 
The great hardship in the case of the Peruvian was that he 
could not better his condition. His labors were for others, 
rather than for himself. However industrious, he could not 
add a rood to his own possessions, nor advance himself one 
hair's-hreadth in the social scale. The great and universal 
motive to honest industry, that of bettering one's lot, was lost 
upon him. The great law of human progress was not for him. 
As he was born, so he was to die. Even his time he couU 
not properly call his own. Without money, with little prop- 

*• Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.^" For tanta orden i cuenta qiM seria dificultoso creeds 
bI darlo i. entender como ellos lo tienen en su cuenta 6 por r^Utrot < por nenodo k> maai- 
fntaron que se pudiera por estenso." Idem, ReL Seg.,.]iS. 

^ Qwrilawoi Com. RaaL, Parte t, Ub. s« oap. if. 
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erty of any kindy he paid his taxes in labor.** No wonder that 
die govemmeni; should have dealt with sloth as a crime. It 
was a crime against the state, and to be wastefiil of time was, 
in a manner, to rob the exdiequer. The Peruvian, laboring 
all his life for others, might be compared to th^ convict in a 
treadmill, going the same dull round of incessant toil, with the 
consciousness diat, however profitable the results to the state, 
they were nothing to him. 

But this is the dark side of the picture. If no man could 
become rich in Peru, no man could become poor. No spend- 
thrift could waste his substance in riotous luxury. No adven* 
turous schemer could impoverish his family by the spirit of 
speculation. The law was constantly directed to enforce a 
steady industry and asober management of his afifairs. No men« 
dicant was tolerated in Peru. When a man was reduced by 
poverty or misfortune (it could hardly be by fault), the arm of 
the law was stretched out to minister relief; not the stinted 
relief of private charity, nor that which is doled out, drop by 
drop, as it were, from the frozen reservoirs of " the paridi," 
but in gen^ous measure, bringing no humiliation to the object 
of it, and placing him on a level with the rest of his country- 
men." 

No man could be rich, no man could be poor, in Peru ; bnt 
all might enjoy, and did enjoy, a competence. Ambition, 
avarice, the love of change, the morbid spirit of discontentp 
those passions which most agitate the minds of men, found no 
place in the bosom of the Peruvian. The very condition of 

** ** Sdo d trabajo de las ptrtonas era el tributo que se dava, porque ellos no posetaB 
•tra cosa.*' Ondcgardo, R«L Prim., MS. 

** " Eim tanta la orden que tenia en todos sus Rcinos y provindas, que no consentift 
liaTer ningun Indio pobre ni menesteroso, porque havla orden i formas para eDo Ai que 1m 
pii«Srio8 redviescB veaadon ni naolesda, porqoe el Inga lo suplia de sus tributos." (CaM9> 
i Fob. del Pirn, MS.) The Licentiate Ondegardo sees only a device of Satan In thew 
proriiions of die Peruvian law, by whidi the old, the infirm, and the poor were render«d« 
in a nuumer, independent of tlieir children and those nearest of Idn, on whom tiiey wmii 
naturally have leaned for supp<»t ; no surer way to harden the heart, he considers, thanty 
dnis disengaging it from ne sympannes of humanity l and no circnmstance has done inoi% 
ke eoadudes, to oo on ter a ct the inflncnoe and epnad of Christianity among tlie nariiw. 
(ReL Seg., MS.) The views an ingenious ; but in a country where the peopk had a* 
fi upeili f, as in Pern, diere would eem to he no idtsmatbe fcr dM i 
iMslve support from govenuncnt or to starve. 
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his being seemed to be at war with change. He moved on in 
the same unbroken circle in which his fathers had moved be- 
fore him, and in which his children were to follow. It was 
the object of the Incas to infuse into their subjects a spirit of 
passive obedience and tranquillity — a perfect acquiescence in 
the established order of things. In this they fully succeeded. 
The Spaniards who first visited the country are emphatic in 
their testimony that no government could have been better 
suited to the genius of the people, and no people could have 
appeared more contented with their lot or more devoted to 
their government.*' 

Those who may distrust the accounts of Peruvian industry 
will find their doubts removed on a visit to the country. The 
traveller still meets, especially in the central regions of the 
table-land, with memorials of the past, remains of temples, 
palaces, fortresses, terraced mountains, great military roads, 
aqueducts, and other public works, which, whatever degree of 
science they may display in their execution, astonish him by 
their number, the massive character of the materials, and the 
grandeur of the design. Among them, perhaps the most re- 
markable are the great roads, the broken remains of which are 
still in sufficient preservation to attest their former magnifi- 
cence. There were many of these roads, traversing different 
parts of the kingdom ; but the most considerable were the two 
which extended from Quito to Cuzco, and, again diverging 
firom the capital, continued in a southerly direction toward 
ChiU. 

One of these roads passed over the grand plateau, and the 
other along the lowlands on the borders of the ocean. The 
former was much the more difficult achievement, from the 
character of the country. It was conducted over pathless 
sierras buried in snow ; galleries were cut for leagues through 
the living rock ; rivers were crossed by means of bridges that 
swung suspended in the air ; precipices were scaled by stair- 
ways hewn out of the native bed ; ravines of hideous depth 
were filled up with solid masonry : in short, all the difficultici 

M Aootta, Hb. 6, cap. za, 15.— Sarmiento, Rdacion, ICS., cap. lOb 
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Aat beset a wild and nountainous region, and which migtii 
a|^ the most courageous engineer of modem times, were en- 
countered and successfully overcome. Th^ length of the road» 
o( which scattered fragments only remain, is variously esti* 
mated at from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles; and 
stone pillars, in the manner of European mile-stones, were 
erected at stated intervals of somewhat more than a league, all 
along the route. Its breadth scarcely exceeded twenty feet.** 
It was built of heavy flags of freestone, and, in some parts at 
least, covered with a bituminous cement, which time has made 
harder than the stone itself. In some places, where the ravines 
had been filled up with masonry, the mountain-torrents, wear* 
ing on it for ages, have gradually eaten a way through the 
base, and left the superincumbent mass — such is the cohesioo 
of the materials — still spanning the valley Uke an arch 1 ** 

Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to con* 
struct suspension-bridges, as they are termed, made of the 
tough fibres of the maguey, or of the osier of the country, which 
has an extraordinary degree of tenacity and strength. These 
osiers were woven into cables of the thickness of a man's body. 
The huge ropes, then stretched across the water, were con* 
ducted through rings or holes cut in immense buttresses of 
stone raised on the opposite banks of the river and there se- 
cured to heavy pieces of timber. Several of these enormous 
cables, bound together, formed a bridge, which, covered with 
planks well secured, and defended by a railing of the same 

** Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.-^" Este cammo hecfao por valles ondos y por steitM a]t«% 
par mantes de nieva^ por tremedales de agua y por pefia viva y junto i rios furiosos pat 
estas partes y ballano y empedrado por las laderas, bien sacado por las sierras, de^o* 
cfaado, por las pefias socavado, pot junto i los Rios sus paredes, entre nieves con escalooos 
y descanso, por todas partes limpio barrido descombrado, lleno de aposentos, d« dqpositot 
de tesoros, de Templos del Sol, de Postas que havia en este caunino.*' Sanniento^ Rela* 
ckniy MS.y cap. 60. 

^s " On avait combM les vides et les ravins par de grandes masses de ma^onnerie. Let 
torrentas qui descendant des hauteurs apr^ des plnies abondantes avaiont creus^ les ca 
droits les moins solides, et ^itaknt fray^ une voie sous le cheroin, te laissant abisi waar> 
peadu en Fair oomme un pant fidt dHme seule pt^ce.*' (Velasoo, Hist, de Quito, tam. L, pw 
S06.) This writer speaks from personal observation, having azamined and meaaired A 
iVMDt parts of the road, in the latter port of the last century. The Spanish scholar wfll 
iad in Appendix No. a an animated description of this magnificent work and of tiie ob» 
•lades encountered in the execution of it, in a passage borrowed from SanBitatB^ uto 
•aw it in the days of the lacaa. 
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osier materials on the sides, afforded a safe passage for the 
traveller. The length of this aerial bridge, sometimes exceed- 
ing two himdred fact, caused it, confined as it was only at the 
extremities, to dip with an alarming incHnation toward the 
centre, while the motion given to it by the passenger occa- 
sicned an oscillation still more frightful, as his eye wandered 
over the dark abyss of waters that foamed and tumbled many a 
fathom beneath. Yet these light and fragile fabrics were 
crossed without fear by the Peruvians, and are still retained by 
the Spaniards over those streams which, from the depth or im- 
petuosity of the current, would seem impracticable for the 
usual modes of conveyance. The wider and more tranquil 
waters were crossed on balsas — a kind of raft still much used 
by the natives — to which sails were attached, furnishing the 
only instance of this higher kind of navigation among the 
American Indians.** 

The other great road of the Incas lay through the level 
country between the Andes and the ocean. It was constructed 
in a different manner, as demanded by the nature of the ground, 
which was for the most part low, and much of it sandy. The 
causeway was raised on a high embankment of earth, and de- 
fended on either side by a parapet or wall of clay ; and trees 
and odoriferous shrubs were planted along the margin, regaling 
the sense of the traveller with their perfumes, and refreshing 
him by their shades, so grateful under the burning sky of the 
tropics. In the strips of sandy waste which occasionally inter- 
vened, where the light and volatile soil was incapable of sus- 
taining a road, huge piles, many of them to be seen at this 
day, were driven into the ground to indicate the route to the 
traveller." 

All along these highways, caravansaries, or tambos, as they 

** Garcillasso, Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 3, cap. 7.— A particular account of these brid|;ei» 
fts they are still to be seen in different parts of Peru, may be found in Humboldt. (Vues 
des CordiU&res, p. 230 ct seq.) The balsas are described with equal minuteness by Ster- 
•nson. Residence in America, vol. ii., p. 223 et seq. 

^^ Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 60. — Relacion del primer Descubrimiento dtt la Costa y 
Mar del Sur, MS. — ^This anonymous document of one of the early Conquerors contains a 
minute and probably trustworthy account of both the high roads, which the writer mw in 
tiieir glory, and which he ranks among die greatest wonders of the woild. 
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were called, were erected, at the distance of ten or twelve miles 
from each other, for the accommodation, more particularly, 
of the Inca and his suite and those who journeyed on the 
public business. There were few other travellers in Peru. 
Some of these buildings were on an extensive scale, con- 
sisting of a fortress, barracks, and other military works, 
surroimded by a parapet of stone and covering a large tract of 
groimd. These were evidently destined for the accommoda- 
tion of the imperial armies when on their march across the 
country. The care of the great roads was committed to the 
districts through which they passed, and under the Incas a 
large nmnber of hands was constantly employed to keep them 
in repair. This was the more easily done in a country where 
the mode of travelling was altogether on foot ; though the roads 
are said to have been so nicely constructed that a carriage 
might have rolled over them as securely as on any of the great 
roads of Europe.** Still, in a region where the elements of 
&e and water are both actively at work in the business of de- 
struction, they must, without constant supervision, have gradu- 
ally gone to decay. Such has been their fate under the Span- 
ish conquerors, who took no care to enforce the admirable 
system for their preservation adopted by the Incas. Yet the 
broken portions that still survive here and there, like the frag- 
ments of the great Roman roads scattered over Europe, bear 
evidence to their primitive grandeur, and have drawn forth 
the eulogium from a discriminating traveller, usually not too 
profuse in his panegyric, that " the roads of the Incas wer« 
among the most useful and stupendous works ever executed by 
man."" 

The system of communication through their dominions was 
still further improved by the Peruvian sovereigns by the intro- 
duction of posts, in the same manner as was done by the Aztecs. 
The Peruvian posts, however, estabUshed on all the great 

** Rdadon del primer Descub., MS.— Cieza de Leon» Cronica, cap. 37.— karate, Conq. 
del Peru, lib. x, cap. xi.— Garcilasso, Com. Real.. Parte x, lib. 9, cap. X3. 

** " Cette chauss^, bord^e de grandes pierres de taille, peut 6tre compart aux plus 
belles routes des Romains que j'aie vues en Italie, en France et en Espagne. . . . Le 
grand chemin de I'Inca, un des ouvrages les plus utiles et en m^me temps des plus gigaiip 
I que les hommea aient ex^cut^.'^ Humboldt, Vues des Cordillk<es, p. 094. 
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joates that conducted to the capital, were on a mudi man 
extended plan than those in Mexico. All along these routes 
small buildings were erected, at the distance of less than fsf% 
miles asunder/^ in each of which a number of runners, or ckas* 
guiSf as they were called, were stationed to carry forward the de- 
spatches of government/' These despatches were eithtf ver- 
bal, or conveyed by means of quipus^ and sometimes accom- 
I>amed by a thread of the crimson Mnge worn round the tem- 
ples of the Inca, which was r^arded with the same implicit 
deference as the signet-ring of an Oriental despot*' 

The chdsquis were dressed in a peculiar livery, intimating 
their profession. They were all trained to the employment, 
and selected for their speed and fidelity. As the distance each 
courier had to perform was small, and as he had ample time to 
refresh himself at the stations, they ran over the ground with 
great swiftness, and messages were carried through the wholt 
extent of the long routes, at the rate of a himdred and fifty 
miles a day. The office of the chasquis was not Umited to 
carrying despatches. They frequently brought various articles 
for the use of the court ; and in this way fish from the distant 
ocean, fruits, game, and different commodities from the hot 
regions on the coast, were taken to the capital in good condi- 
tion and served fresh at the royal table. ** It is remarkable 
that this important institution should have been known to both 
the Mexicans and the Peruvians without any correspondence 
with one another, and that it should have been found among 

«7 The distance between the post-houses is variously stated ; most writers not ^»*"^«»«'^ 
it at more than three-fourths of a league. I have preferred the authority of Ond^Firdo^ 
who usually writes with more consdentiousBess and knowledge of his ground than most W 
his contemporaries. 

^^The term chatqm, according to Montesinos, signifies "one Aat receives a dung.** 
(Mem. antiguas, MS., cap. 7.) But Garcilasso, a better authority for hk own tongue safS 
it meant *' one makes an exchange." Com. ReaL* Parte z, lib. 6, c»9. 8. 

^ ^ Con vn hflo de esta Borla, entr^;ado ^ tmo de aqueDos Orejones, govemaban la 
TIerra i pioveian lo que querian con maior obedienda, que en ninguna Provinda dil 
Mundo se ha visto tener i las Pxovissiones de su Rei.''— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. i« 
cap. 9. 

** Sarmiento, Reladon, MS., cap. z8.~Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.— If we may tmM 
Montesinos, the royal table was served with fish, taken a hundred leagues firom the capl> 
tal, in twenty-four hours after it was drawn firom die ocean ! (Mem. antlgOM, MS*t Bbk% 
cap. 7O TUs is rather too expeditkms fas anything but railwayB. 
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two barbarian nations of the New World long before it was in- 
troduced among the civilized nations of Europe.'* 

By these wise contrivances of the Incas^ the most distant 
parts of the long-extended empire of Peru were brought into 
intimate relations with each other. And while the capitals of 
Christendom, but a few himdred miles apart, remained as far 
asunder as if seas had rolled between them, the great capitals 
Cuzco and Quito were placed by the high-roads of the Incas 
in immediate correspondence. InteUigence from the numerous 
provinces was transmitted on the wings of the wind to the Pe- 
ruvian metropolis, the great focus to which all the lines of 
communication converged. Not an insiuxectionary movement 
could occur, not an invasion on the remotest frontier, before 
the tidings were conveyed to the capital and the imperial 
armies were on their march across the magnificent roads of the 
cotmtry to suppress it. So admirable was the machinery con- 
trived by the American despots for maintaining tranquillity 
throughout their dominions ! It may remind us of the similar 
institutions of ancient Rome, when, under the Caesars, she was 
mistress of half the world. 

A principal design of the great roads was to serve the pur- 
poses of military communication. It formed an important item 
of their military policy, which is quite as well worth studying 
as their municipal. 

Notwithstanding the pacific professions of the Incas, and the 
pacific tendency, indeed, of their domestic institutions, they 
were constantly at war. It was by war that their paltry terri- 
tory had been gradually enlarged to a powerful empire. When 
this was achieved, the capital, safe in its central position, was 
no longer shaken by these military movements, and the country 

*> The institution of the Peravian posts seems to have made a great Impression on die 
minds of the Spaniards who first visited the country ; and ample notices of it may be found 
In Sarmiento, Rdacion, MS., cap. i5.>-Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.— Fernandez, Hist 
dd Peru, Parte a, lib. 3, cap. 5.— Conq. i Pob. dd Piru, MS., et auct. plurimis.— The es- 
tablishment of posts is of old date among the Chinese, and probably still older among die 
Persians. (See Herodotus, Hist. Urania, sec. 98.) It is singular that an invendon de- 
lved for die uses of a despotic government should have received its full appUcadon only 
vnder a firee onoi^ For in it we have the s^rm of that beaudfiil system of intercommuni* 
I wldch binds all the nationi of Christandom togvcher as one vast oommonwealdi. 
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enjo^pedy in a great d^ree, the bleasings of tranquillity and 
order. But, however tranquil at heart, there is not a leiga 
upon record in which the nation was not engaged in war 
against the barbarous nations on the frontier. Religion fiir* 
nished a plaasible pretext for incessant aggression, and dis- 
guised the lust of conquest in the Incas, probably, from their 
own eyes, as well as from those of their subjects. Like the 
followers of Mahomet, bearing the sword in one hand and the 
Koran in the other, the Incas of Peru offered no altematiya 
but the worship of the Sun or war. 

It is true their fanaticism— or their policy — showed itself in 
a milder form than was found in the descendants of the 
Prophet. Like the great luminary which they adored, they 
operated by gentleness, more potent than violence." They 
sought to soften the hearts of the rude tribes around them, and 
melt them by acts of condescension and kindness. Far from 
provoking hostilities, they allowed time for the salutary ex- 
ample of their own institutions to work its effect, trusting that 
their less civilized neighbors would submit to their sceptre, 
from a conviction of the blessings it would secure to theoL 
When this course failed, they employed other measures, but 
still of a pacific character, and endeavored by negotiation, by 
conciliatory treatment, and by presents to the leading men, to 
win them over to their dominion. In short, they practised all 
the arts familiar to the most subtle politician of a civilized land 
to secure the acquisition of empire. When all these expedi- 
ents failed, they prepared for war. 

Their levies were drawn from all the different provinces! 
though from some, where the character of the people was par- 
ticularly hardy, more than from others." It seems probabk 
that every Peruvian who had reached a certain age might be 
called to bear arms. But the rotation of military service, and 
the regular drills, which took place twice or thrice in a month, 
of the inhabitants of every village, raised the soldiers generally 
above the rank of a raw militia. The Peruvian army, at tint 

** "Mas se hidwon SefiorM al prindpio por mafia, que por fiiena." Ondegardo^ BA 
Prin., MS. N IiUow RA Prim., MS.-D«c. ik k Aud. HmL, MS. 
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inconsiderable, came with the increase of population, in the 
latter days of the empire, to be very large, so that their mon- 
archs could bring into the field, as contemporaries assure us, a 
force amounting to two hundred thousand men. They showed 
the same skill and respect for order in their military organiza- 
tion as in other things. The troops were divided into bodies 
corresponding with our battalions and companies, led by 
ofl&cers, that rose, in regular gradation, from the lowest subal- 
tern to the Inca noble who was intrusted with the general 
command.'* 

Their arms consisted of the usual weapons employed by na- 
tions, whether civilized or uncivilized, before the invention of 
powder — bows and arrows, lances, darts, a short kind of 
sword, a battle-axe or partisan, and slings, with which they 
were very expert. Their spears and arrows were tipped with 
copper, or more commonly, with bone, and the weapons of the 
Inca lords were frequently mounted with gold or silver. Their 
heads were protected by casques made either of wood or of the 
skins of wild animals, and sometimes richly decorated with 
metal and with precious stones surmounted by the brilliant 
plumage of the tropical birds. These, of course, were the or- 
naments only of the higher orders. The great mass of the 
■oldiery were dressed in the peculiar costume of their provinces, 
and their heads were wreathed with a sort of turban or roll of 
different-colored cloths, that produced a gay and animating 
effect. Their defensive armor consisted of a shield or buckler, 
and a close tunic of quilted cotton, in the same manner as with 
the Mexicans. Each company had its particular banner, and the 
imperial standard, high above all, displayed the glittering de- 
vice of the rainbow — the armorial ensign of the Incas, intimat- 
ing their claims as children of the skies. *' 

By means of the thorough system of communication estab- 
lished in the country, a short time sufficed to draw the levies 

•* Oa«nara, Cronica, cap. 195.— Conq. i Pob. dd Piru, MS. 

** Gomara, Cronica, ubi supra. — Sarmieak>, Reladon, MS., cap. ao. — Velasco, Hist <!• 
Quito, torn, i., pp. X76-X79.— This last writer gives a minute catalogue of tibe ancient Peru- 
vjan arms, comprdieading nearly ever3^hing fiuniliar to the European soldier, except fir^ 
It was judicious in him to omit these. 
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together from the most distant quarters. The army was put 
under the direction of some experienoed chief, of the Mood 
loyal, or, more frequently, headed by the Inca in person. Tht 
march was rapidly performed, and with little Oatigue to the 
soldier ; for, all along the great routes quarters were provided 
for him, at regular distances, where he could find ample accom* 
modations. The country is still covered with the remains of 
military works, constructed of porphyry or granite, which tradi- 
tion assures us were designed to lodge the Inca and his army.^ 
At regular intervals, sdso, magsu:ines were established, filled 
with grain, wei^ns, and the different munitions of war, with 
which the army was supplied on its march. It was the especial 
care of the government to see that these magazines, which wert 
furnished from the stores of the Incas, were always wdl filled. 
When the Spaniards invaded the country, they supported their 
own armies for a long time on the provisions foimd in them.*' 
The Peruvian soldier was forbidden to commit any trespass on 
the property of the inhabitants whose territory lay in the lint 
of march. Any violation of this order was punished with 
death.** The soldier was clothed and fed by die industry of 
the people, and the Incas rightly resolved that he should not 
repay this by violence. Far from being a tax on the labcns 
of the husbandman, or even a burden on his hospitality, tht 
imperial armies traversed the country, from one extremity to 
the other, with as little inconvenience to the inhabitants ai 
would be created by a procession of peaceful burghers or a 
muster of holiday soldiers for a review. 

** Zarate, Conq. dd Pmi, Kb. x, cap. xz.— Sarmiento, Rdacion, MS., csp. 60. Cf 
damine sptakt of the grsat number of these fortified plaoes. Mattered orer the oonntry b^ 
tween Quito and Lfana, which he saw in his visit to South America in 1737 ; some of whidi 
he hM described w!di great mbutcneet. Mfooire sor qnelqaee andens Monumens dn 
P^rou, du Terns des Incas, ap. HIstoire de PAcadimie Royale des Sdenoes et de Belter 
Lettres (Berlin, x748)> torn, ti., p. 4s8< 

** **E ami cuando," nys Ondegardo, speaking from \Am own personal kaowledgeb 
**el Sefior Presidente Gasca passd con la gente de castigo de Gonzalo Pizanro por d valt 
de Jaija, estuvo alll siete semanas i, lo que me acuerdo, se haOaron en deposito imdz 4t 
cuatro yde tresy de dos afios mas de X5 3. han^^ junto d camino, 4 aHicomid la gent% 
y se entcndid que d fuera menestsr mudias mas nd fidtaran «n d valle «n aque&os d e po d 
tos, confbnae A la orden antigoa, porque A mi caxgo estnbo d rspartfalas y haceria c 
para pagaxlas.** Rd. Seg., MS. 

•* Pedro Piaarro, Deeoab. y Conq., MS.— Ciea de Leon, Gtoaaiea, eap. 44.- 
Reladon, MS., eap. X4. 
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From the moment war was proclaimed^ the Peruvian moii- 
ttch used all posuble expedition in assembling his forces, that 
he might anticipate the movements of his enemi« and prevent 
a combination with their allies. It was, however, from the 
n^lect of such a principle of comUnation that the several na- 
tions of the country, who might have prevailed by confederated 
•tr^igthy fell one after another under the imperial yoke. Yet, 
once in the field, the Incadid not usually show any disposition 
to push his advantages to the utmost and urge his foe to ex- 
tremity. In every stage of the war, he was open to propo* 
aitions for peace ; and, although he sought to reduce his ene- 
mies by carr3ring off their harvests and distresnng them by 
(amine, he allowed his troops to commit no unnecessary outrage 
on person or property. *' We must spare our enemies," one 
of the Peruvian princes is quoted as saying, << or it will be our 
loss, since they and all that belongs to them must soon be 
ours."^ It was a wise maxim, and, like most other wise max- 
ims, founded equally on benevolence and prudence. The Incas 
adopted the policy claimed for the Romans by their country- 
man, who tells us that they gained more by clemency to the 
vanquished than by their victories.** 

In the same considerate spirit, they were most careful to 
provide for the security and comfort of their own troops ; and 
wh^i a war was long protracted, or the climate proved un- 
healthy, they took care to relieve their men by frequent rein- 
forcements, allowing the earlier recruits to return to thdr 
homes." But while thus economical of life, both in their own 
folk)wers and in the enemy, they did not shrink from sterner 
measures when provoked by the ferocious <»r obstinate character 
(^ the resistance ; and the Peruvian annals contain more than 
<me of those sanguinary pages which cannot be pondered at 
tiie present day without a shudder. It should be added that 

** " Mandabaae 4ue en los nuntenimitiitoi y caaas de los enemlgos se hidcM poM 
dafio, didendoles d Sefior, presto serin estos nuestros como los que yz, lo son ; oomo ett» 
•nian conoddo, procurabam que la guerra fiiese la mas liviana que ser pudiese.** Sa9> 
■iento» Relacion, MS., cap. 14. 

^ " Plus peno parcendo victis, quiUn viacendo imperium aaadaae.** Lhry, lib. 30^ ca|k 41^ 

*> GiirilaMO, Gob. HeaL, Parte z, lib. ^ cap. x8. 

Peru 4 Vol. I 
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the beneficent policy which I have been delineating as charac- 
teristic of the Incas did not belong to all, and that there was 
more than one of the royal line who displayed a full measure of 
the bold and unscrupulous spirit of the vulgar conqueror. 

The first step of the government after the reduction of a 
country was to introduce there the worship of the Sun. Tem- 
ples were erected, and placed under the care of a numerous 
priesthood, who expounded to the conquered people the mys- 
teries of their new faith, and dazzled them by the display of its 
rich and stately ceremonial." Yet the religion of the con- 
quered was not treated with dishonor. The Sun was to be 
worshipped above all ; but the images of their gods were re- 
moved to Cuzco and established in one of the temples, to hold 
their rank among the inferior deities of the Peruvian Pantheon. 
Here they remained as hostages, in some sort, for the con- 
quered nation, which would be the less inclined to forsake its 
allegiance when by doing so it must leave its own gods in the 
hands of its enemies. •* 

The Incas provided for the settlement of their new conquests, 
by ordering a census to be taken of the population and a careful 
survey to be made of the country, ascertaining its products and 
the character and capacity of its soil.** A division of the ter- 
ritory was then made on the same principle with that adopted 
throughout their own kingdom, and their respective portions 
were assigned to the Sun, the sovereign, and the people. The 
amount of the last was regulated by the amount of the popula- 
tion, but the share of each individual was uniformly the same. 
It may seem strange that any people should patiently have ac- 
quiesced in an arrangement which involved such a total sur- 
render of property. But it was a conquered nation that did so, 
held in awe, on the least suspicion of meditated resistance, by 
armed garrisons, who were established at various commanding 
points throughout the cotmtry.** It is probable, too, that the 
Incas made no greater changes than was essential to the new 

•• Samiento, Relaeion» MS., cap. X4< 

** Aoosta, lib. 5, cap. la. — Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 5, cap. xa. 
\ ** Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 5, cap. 13, X4.— Sarmiento. Relacion, MS« 
«p. x%, ** Sarmiento, Relaaon, MS., cap. 19. 
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arrangOBent, and that they assigned estates, as £ar as possible, 
to their former {xroinietors. The curacas, in particular, were 
confirmed in their ancient axiihonty ; or, when it was found 
expedient to depose the existing curaca, his rightful heir wae 
allowed to succeed him.** Every re^>ect was shown to the 
ancient usages and laws of the land, as far as was compatiUe 
with the fundamental institutions of the Incas. It must also be 
ranembered that the conquered tribes were, many of them, too 
little advanced in civilization to possess that attachment to the 
soil which belongs to a cultivated nation.*' But, to whatever 
it be referred, it seems probable that the extraordinary institu* 
tions of the Incas were established with little opposition in the 
conquered territories."* 

Yet the Peruvian sovereigns did not trust altogether to this 
show of obedience in their new vassals ; and, to secure it more 
effectually, they adopted some expedients too remarkable to be 
passed over in silence. Immediately after a recent conquest, 
the ciuracas and their families were removed for a time to 
Cuzco. Here they learned the language of the coital, became 
familiar with the manners and usages of the court, as well as 
with the general policy of the government, and experienced 
such marks of favor from the sovereign as would be most grate- 
ful to their feelings and might attach them most warmly to his 
person. Under the influence of these sentiments, they were 
again sent to rule over their vassals, but still leaving their eld- 
est sons in the capital, to remain there as a guarantee for their 
own fidelity, as well as to grace the court of the Inca.** 

•• Fernandez, Hist, dd Pern, Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. tz. 

** Sanniento has given a very fiiH and interesting aooount of the dngufaurljr Imiiuim 
foliqr observed by the Incas in Uieir conquests, forming a striking contrast with the usual 
course of those scourges of mankind, whom mankind is wise enough to requite with higher 
admiration, even, than it bestows on its benefiuctors. As Sanniento, who was President af 
tiie Royal Coundi of the Indies, and came into the country soon after the Conquest, is ft 
ftifdi BoaAonty, and as his worie, lodged in the dark recesses of die Esoorial, is almost ua* 
known, I haw transfiured the whole chapter to Appendix Na 3. 

**Aocafding to Vdasooy even the powerfiil state of Quito, suffidendy advanced in cfarfi^ 
aatiott tohavo the law of property well recognised by its people^ admitted die iastitutioat 
af the Incas "not only without r^wgnance, but with joy." (Hist, de Quito, torn. G.» fb 
it3.) But Velasco, a modem aud»ority, believed easily— or reckonad an Ul ] 



•* Garcilaiaok Com. Real, Parte t, lib. s> ca^ ta ; lib. j, cap. 9, 
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Another expedient was of a bolder and more original char« 
acter. This was nothing less than to revolutionize the lan- 
guage of the country. South America, like North America^ 
had a great variety of dialects, or rather languages, having little 
affinity with one another. This circumstance occasioned great 
embarrassment to the government in the administration of the 
different provinces with whose idioms they were unacquainted. 
It was determined, therefore, to substitute one universal lan- 
guage, the Quichua — the language of the court, the capital, 
and the surrounding country— the richest and most comprehen- 
sive of the South American dialects. Teachers were provided 
in the towns and villages throughout the land, who were to 
give instruction to all, even the humblest classes ; and it was 
intimated at the same time that no one should, be raised to any 
office of dignity or profit who was imacquainted with this 
tongue. The curacas and other chiefs who attended at the 
capital became familiar with this dialect in their intercourse 
with the court, and, on their return home, set the example of 
conversing in it among themselves. This example was imi- 
tated by their followers, and the Quichua gradually became 
the language of elegance and fashion, in the same manner 
as the Norman French was affected by all those who aspired to 
any consideration in England after the Conquest. By this 
means, while each province retained its peculiar tongue, a beau- 
tiful medium of communication was introduced, which enabled 
the inhabitants of one part of the country to hold intercourse 
with every other, and the Inca and his deputies to communi- 
cate with all. This was the state of things on the arrival of the 
Spaniards. It must be admitted that history furnishes few 
examples of more absolute authority than such a revolution in 
the language of an empire at the bidding of a master.^* 

T<> Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 6, cap. 35 ; lib. 7, cap. x, a. — Ondegardo, RtL 
Seg., MS. — Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 55. — '*Aiin la Criaturano hubiese dcjado 
«l Pecfao de su Madre quando le comenzasen d mostrar la Lengua que havia de saber ; y 
•nnque al prinmpio fu^ dificultoso, ^ muchos se pusieron en no querer deprender mat 
languas de las suyas proptas, los Reyes pudieron tanto que salieron con su intendon y eUot 
Cnlneron por bien de cumplir su mandado y tan de veras se entendi6 en ello que en tiempo 
do pooos alios te layia y tuaba tuui tengiaa eo mat de mil y dosdentas legiuu.* Aid., 
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Yet little less remarkable was another device of the Incai for 
tecuring the loyalty of their subjects. When any portion of 
the recent conquests showed a pertinacious spirit of disaffec- 
tion, it was not uncommon to cause a part of the populaticHly 
amounting, it might be, to ten thousand inhabitants or more, to 
remove to a distant quarter of the kingdom, occupied l^ 
ancient vassals of undoubted fidelity to the crown. A like 
number of these last was transplanted to the territory left 
vacant by the emigrants. By this exchange the population was 
composed of two distinct races, who r^arded each other witli 
an eye of jealousy, that served as an effectual check oa any 
mutinous proceeding. In time, the influence of the well- 
affected prevailed, supported as they were by royal authority 
and by the silent working of the national institutions, to whidi 
the strange races became gradually accustomed. A spirit of 
loyalty sprang up by degrees in their bosoms, and before a gen* 
eration had passed away the different tribes mingled in har* 
mony together as members of the same community.'* Yet the 
different races continued to be distinguished by difference of 
dress ; since, by the law of the land, every citizen was required 
to wear the costume of his native province." Neither could 
the colonist who had been thus imceremoniously transplanted 
return to his native district. For, by another law, it was for* 
bidden to anyone to change his residence without license.** 
He was settled for life. The Peruvian government prescribed 
to every man his local habitation, his sphere of action, nay, 
the very nature and quality of that action. He ceased to be 
a firee agent ; it might be almost said that it relieved him of 
pennnal responsilHlity. 

In following out this singular arrangement, the Incas showed 
as much regard for the comfort and convenience of the colonifll 
as was compatible with the execution of their design. They 
were careful that the mitimaes^ as these emigrants were 8tyled» 
should be removed to climates most congenial with their own. 

** Ondegardo, ReL Plriin., MS.'Feniandez» Hist del Pen, Parle a, Ub. s« cap^ ts. 
f* *'Thi8 regulatioD*'' says Father Aoosta» *'the Incas held lobe of | 
IN order and ri^^taovemineiit of the realm.'* Lik 6, ce|K i& 
^Obmi. i Pobw del Pirn, MS. 
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The inhabitants of the cold countries were not transplanted to the 
warm, nor the inhabitants of the warm countries to the cold.** 
Even their habitual occupations were consulted, and the fisher- 
man was settled in the neighborhood of the ocean or the great 
lakes, while such lands were assigned to the husbandman as 
were best adapted to the cultiure with which he was most 
femiliar/* And, as migration by many, perhaps by most, 
would be regarded as a calamity, the government was careful 
to show particular marks of favor to the mitimaes, and, by 
various privileges and immunities, to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, and thus to reconcile them, if possible, to their lot/* 

The Peruvian institutions, though they may have been mod- 
ified and matiured under successive sovereigns, all bear the 
stamp of the same original — ^were all cast in the same mould. 
The empire, strengthening and enlarging at every successive 
epoch of its history, was in its latter days but the development, 
on a great scale, of what it was in miniatiure at its commence- 
ment, as the infant germ is said to contain within itself all the 
ramifications of the future monarch of the forest. Each suc- 
ceeding Inca seemed desirous only to tread in the path and 
carry out the plans of his predecessor. Great enterprises, com- 
menced under one, were continued by another, and completed 
by a third. Thus, while all acted on a regular plan, without 
any of the eccentric or retrograde movements which betray the 
agency of different individuals, the state seemed to be under 
the direction of a single hand, and steadily pursued, as if 
through one long reign, its great career of civilization and of 
conquest. 

The ultimate aim of its institutions was domestic quiet 
But it seemed as if this were to be obtained only by foreign 
war. Tranquillity in the heart of the monarchy, and war on 

T4 "TnuimuUbftn do Ut t«Uii ProvtnoUt U cantidiid d« gente de que de ella pareda 
OOnvmir quii tftlkie, i loff ounln* miindiitiiin pAtar i i>ublar otra tierra del temple y manera 
da donda Mlian, il fria frUi nI mllmM MlUnta, an donde let daban derras, y campos, y 
CMAt, tonto, y mat como d<t)arofl/' MarmUnia, Kalacion, MS., cap. 19. 

V* Ondagardo, R«l. Prim., MM. 

*• Tha daiwandanlt of tb««a mMmtt0§ ara •lIU m U found In Quito, or were so at tha 
doM oTth* taut MiKury, aoorirdiRg lo ValaiH^u, 4Utingul»had by this aama frwi tba raatof 
lIUi. da Quito, torn. i.| |». lygi 
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its borders, was the condition of Peru. By this war it gave 
occupation to a part of its people, and, by the reduction and 
civilization of its barbarous neighbors, gave security to all. 
Every Inca sovereign, however mild and benevolent in his 
domestic rule, was a warrior, and led his armies in person. 
Each successive reign extended still wider the boundaries of 
the empire. Year after year saw the victorious monarch return 
laden with spoils, and followed by a throng of tributary chief- 
tains to his capital. His reception there was a Roman tri- 
mnph. The whole of its numerous population poured out to 
welcome him, dressed in the gay and pictiuresque costumes of 
the different provinces, with banners waving above their heads, 
and strewing branches and flowers along the path of the con- 
queror. The Inca, borne aloft in his golden chair on the 
shoulders of his nobles, moved in solemn procession under the 
triumphal arches that were thrown across the way, to the great 
temple of the Sun. There, without attendants — ^for all but 
the monarch were excluded from the hallowed precincts — the 
victorious prince, stripped of his royal insignia, barefooted, 
and with all humility, approached the awful shrine and offered 
up sacrifice and thanksgiving to the glorious Deity who pre- 
sided over the fortunes of the Incas. This ceremony con- 
cluded, the whole population gave itself up to festivity ; music, 
revelry, and dancing were heard in every quarter of the capi- 
tal, and illuminations and bonfires commemorated the victo- 
rious campaign of the Inca, and the accession of a new terri- 
tory to his empire.*^ 

In this celebration we see much of the character of a relig- 
ious festival. Indeed, the character of religion was impressed 
on all the Peruvian wars. The life of an Inca was one long 
crusade against the infidel, to spread wide the worship of the 
Sun, to reclaim the benighted nations from their brutish super- 
stitions and impart to them the blessings of a well-regulated 
government. This, in the favorite phrase of our day, was the 
** mission " of the Inca. It was also the mission of the Chris- 

*v Samiiento, Rdadon, MS., cap. 55.— Gardlasao, Com. RmL, Parte z, lib. 3, cape z% 
ly: lll>.6iicap. xdi 
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tian conqueixMr who invaded the empire of this same Indian po» 
tentate. Which of the two executed his mission most fiudl* 
follyy history must decide. 

Yet the Peruvian monarchs did not show a chikliA imp«> 
tience in the acquisition of empire. They paused after a 
campaign, and allowed time for the settlement of one conquest 
before they undertook another, and in this interval occupied 
themselves with the quiet administration of their kingdom, and 
with the long progresses which thought them into nearer inter* 
course with their people. During this interval, also, their nev 
vassals had begun to accommodate themselves to the strange 
institutions of their masters. They learned to appreciate thi 
value of a government which raised them above the physical 
evils of a state of barbarism, secured them protection of 
person and a full participation in all the privileges enjoyed by 
their conquerors ; and, as they became more familiar with the 
peculiar institutions of the country, habit, that second nature^ 
attached them the more strongly to these institutions from their 
very peculiarity. Thus, by d^rees, and without violence^ 
arose the great fabric of the Peruvian empire, composed of 
numerous independent and even hostile tribes, yet, under the 
influence of a common religion, common language, and cook- 
mon government, knit together as one nation, animated by a 
i^irit of love for its institutions and devoted loyalty to its sov>- 
ereign. What a contrast to the condition of the Aztec mon- 
archy, on the neighboring continent, which, composed of the 
like heterogeneous materials, without any internal principle of 
cohesion, was only held together by the stem pressure, from 
without, of physical force! Why the Peruvian nMmarchj 
should have fared no better than its rival in its conflict widi 
European civilization will appear in the following pages. 
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PeniTian Rdi^on. — Deities. — Gorgeous Temples. — Festivals. — ^Viigins of 
the Sun. — Marriage. 

It is a remarkable fact that many, if not most, of the rude 
tribes inhabiting the vast American continent, however disfig- 
ured their creeds may have been in other respects by a childish 
guperstition, had attained to the sublime conception of one 
Great Spirit, the Creator of the Universe, who, immaterial in 
his own nature, was not to be dishonored by an attempt at 
visible representation, and who, pervading all space, was not to 
be circiunscribed within the walls of a temple. Yet these ele- 
vated ideas, so far beyond the ordinary range of the untutored 
intellect, do not seem to have led to the practical consequences 
that might have been expected ; and few of the American na- 
tions have shown much solicitude for the maintenance of a re- 
Kgious worship, or found in their faith a powerful spring of 
action. 

But with progress in civilization ideas more akin to those of 
civilized communities were gradually unfolded \ a liberal pro- 
vision was made, and a separate order instituted, for the ser- 
vices of reUgion, which were conducted with a minute and 
magnificent ceremonial, that challenged comparison, in some 
respects, with that of the most polished nations of Christendom. 
This was the case with the nations inhabiting the table-land of 
North America, and with the natives of Bogotd, Quito, Peru, 
and the other elevated regions on the great southern continent. 
It was, above all, the^ case with the Peruvians, who claimed a 
divine original for the founders of their empire, whose laws all 
rested on a divine sanction, and whose domestic institutions 
and foreign wars were alike directed to preserve and propagate 
their faith. Religion was the basis of their polity, the very 
condition, as it were, of their social existence. The govern- 
ment of the Incas, in its essential principles, was a theocracy. 

Yet, though religion entered so largely into the fabric and 
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conduct of the political institations of the people, tbeir mjrtbot 
€gy> that is, the traditionary lq;end8 by which they affected 
to unfold the mysteries of the tmiveBK, was exceedingly mean 
and puerile. Scarce one of their traditions— except the beau- 
tiful one respecting the founders of their rojral dynastjF— ii 
worthy of note, or throws much light on their own antiquitiei 
€r fhc primitive history of man. Among the traditions of im^ 
portance is one of the deluge, which they held in commoa 
with so many of the nations in all parts of the globe, and 
which they related with some particulars that bear resemblanot 
to a Mexican legend.^ 

Their ideas in respect to a future state of being deserve vaon 
attention. They admitted the existence of the soul hereaflar, 
and cormected with this a belief in the resurrection of the body. 
They assigned two distinct places for the residence of the good 
and of the wicked, the latter of which they fixed in the oentEt 
of the earth. The good, they supposed, were to i>aas a luxn- 
lious life of tranquillity and ease, which comprehended their 
highest notions of happiness. The wicked were to expialt 
their crimes by ages of wearisome labor. They associated widi 
these ideas a belief in an evil principle or spirit, bearing the 
name of (^upay, whom they did not attempt to propitiate by 
sacrifices, and who seems to have been only a shadowy per« 
Bonification of sin, that exercised little influence over their 
conduct.* 

It was this belief in the resurrection of the body which led 
them to preserve the body with so much solicitude — ^by m 
simple process, however, that, unlike the elaborate embalmijog 
of the Egyptians, consisted in exposing it to the action of the 

' They relatod, diat after die dduge, aeven persons issued from a cave where they haA 
•aved tibemselves, and by them die earth was repeopled. One of the tradltioni of tbt 
Mexicans deduced their descent, and diat of die kindred tribes, in like manner, from m il 
panoni who came from at many caves in Actlan. (Conf. Acosta, lib. ^ cap. 19 ; lib. y, 
cap. a.'Ondegardo, Ret Prim., MS.) The story of die deluge is told by different wiftMi 
widi many variadona, in tome of whk& it is not difficult to detect die plasdc haad of iht 
Christian convert 

• Ondegardo, Rel. Seg.* MS.— Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. zss.—Garctlasao, Onok 
IteaL, Parte 1, lib. a, cap. a, 7.— One mi|^t suppose diat the educated Peruviana— If I 
nay ao speak— imaghied the common people had no souls, so litde is said of tbefa* ofrfnloM 
At to the condidon of diese latter in a future life, while diey are diffhse on die prospects of 
te higher efden,wtaiok llMy fiMidly bettaved wen to keep pace with dieircoBditiaa htm 
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cold, exceedingly dry, and highly rarefied atmosphere of the 
mountains.* As they believed that the occupations in the fiit- 
m« world would have great resemblance to those of the present, 
they buried with the deceased noble some of his apparel, his 
utensils, and, frequently, his treasures, and completed the 
gloomy ceremony by sacrificing his wives and favorite domes- 
tics, to bear him company and do him service in the happy 
regions beyond the clouds.* Vast moimds of an irregular, or, 
more firequently, oblong shape, penetrated by galleries running 
at right angles to each other, were raised over the dead, whose 
dried bodies or mummies have been found in considerable 
numbers, sometimes erect, but more often in the sitting posture 
common to the Indian tribes of both continents. Treasures of 
great value have also been occasionally drawn firom these monu- 
mental deposits, and have stimulated speculators to repeated 
excavations with the hope of similar good fortune. It was a 
lottery like that of searching after mines, but where the chances 
have proved still more against the adventurers.* 

The Peruvians, like so many other of the Indian races, ac- 
knowledged a Supreme Being, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe, whom they adored under the different names of 
Pachacamac and Viracocha.* No temple was raised to this 
invisible Being, save one only in the valley which took its 

* Such, indeed, seems to be the opinion of Gardlasso, though some writers speak of 
rssinous and other applications for embakning the body. The appearance of the rojral 
mummies found at Cuzco, as reported both by Ond^ardo and Gardlasso, makes it proba- 
Ue that no foreign substance was employed for their preservation. 

* Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS.— The Licentiate says that this usage continued even after 
die Conquest, and that he had saved the life of more than one favorite domestic who had 
fled to him for protection, as they were about to be sacrificed to the manes of their deceased 
lords. n>id., ubi supra. 

* Yet these sepulchral mines have sometimes proved wordi the digging. Sarmiento 
•peaks of gold to the value of xoo,ooo casttttanos as occasionally buried with the Indian 
lards (Relacion, MS., cap. 57): and Las Casas — not the best authority in numerical esti- 
mates—says that treasures worth more than half a million of ducats had been found within 
twenty years after the Conquest, in the tombs near Tnudllo. (OBuvres, ed. Llorente (Paris, 
s8as), torn. iL, p. 199.) Baron Humboldt visited the sepulchre of a Peruvian prince, in the 
Hune quarter of the country, whence a Spaniard in 1576 drew fordi a mass of gold worth a 
BiQkm of dollars ! Vues des Cordillires, p. 39. 

* Packacamac signifies *' He who sustains or gives life to the universe." The name of 
the great deity is sometimes expressed by both Pachacamac and Vhracocha eombined. 
(8«e Balboa, Hist, du P^rou, chap. 6. — Acosta, lib. 6, cap. ax.) An old Spaniard finds in 
tfM popular meaning of Virttcocha, " foam of the sea," an argument for deriving the Pertt- 
vim chriliattson from some voyager tnm. the Old World. Conq. i Pob. del Pint, MS. 
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name firom the deity himseU; not tar from the Spanish dtf id 
Lima. Even this temple had existed there before die ooontiy 
came under the sway of the Incas, and was the great leMrt 
of Indian pilgrims from remote parts of the land — a dream- 
stance which suggests the idea that the worship of this Great 
Spirit, though countenanced, perhaps, by their accommodating 
policy, did not originate with the Peruvian Princes/ 

The deity whose worship they especially inculcated, and 
which they never failed to establish wherever their bannea 
were known to penetrate, was the Sun. It was he who, in a 
particular manner, presided over the destinies of man ; gav« 
light and warmth to the nations, and life to the v^getablt 
world; whom they reverenced as the father of their royal 
dynasty, the founder of their empire ; and whose temples row 
in every city and almost every village throughout the land, 
while his altars smoked with bumt-o£ferings — a form of sacri- 
fice peculiar to the Peruvians among the semi-civilized nations 
of the New World.* 

Besides the Sun, the Incas acknowledged various objects ot 
worship in some way or other connected with this principal 
deity. Such was the Moon, his sister-wife ; the Stars, revered 
as part of her heavenly train — ^though the fairest of them^ 
Venus, known to the Peruvians by the name of Chasca, or thft 
'' youth with the long and curling locks,'' was adored as thi 
page of the Sun, whom he attends so closely in his rising and 
in his setting. They dedicated temples also to the Thunder 
and Lightning,* in whom they recognized the Sun's dread 

' Pedro Pizarro, D«tcub. y Cooq., MS.— Sarmiento, Rdadon, MS., ciq>. a7.-»U]loft 
notices the extensive ruins of brick which mark the probable site of the temple of Padum^ 
mao, attesting by their present appearance its ancient magnificence and strength. 
M^moires philosophiques, histraiques, physiques (Paris, 1787), trad. Fr., p. 78. 

* At least, so says Dr. McCulloh ; and no better authority can be required on AnerioMl 
andquities. CR«*earches, p. 399.) Might be not have added barbarffus nations, ako f 

* Thtmder, Lightning, and Thunderbolt could be all expressed by the Peruvians In om 
word, Ilia^, Hence some Spaniards have inferred a knowledge of the Trinity in dtt 
natives I *'The Devil stole all he could," <i»rJaims Herrera, with righteous indignatkn. 
(Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. 5.) These, and even rasher conchisbns (see Acosta, Kb. 
5, cap. aS), are scouted by Gardlasso, as bvcntions of Indian converts, willing to pleat 
the imaginatkms of their Christian teachers. (Com. Real., Parte i, lib. a, cap. 5, 6; libb 
3, cap. ex.) Imposture on die one hand, and credulity on die other, have furnished A 
pleadfid harvest of absurdides, whidi has been diligently gadiered in by the pioM aad^ 
quary of a laier fnemtion. 
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ministersy and to the Rainbow, whom they worshipped as a 
beautiful onanation of their glorious deity.^* 

In addition to these, the subjects of the Incas enrolled 
among their inferior deities many objects in nature, as the 
elements, the winds, the earth, the air, great mountains and 
riyezs, which impressed them with ideas of sublimity and 
power, or were supposed in some way or other to exercise a 
mysterious influence over the destinies of man." They adopted 
ako a notion, not unUke that i»:ofessed by some of the schools 
of ancient philosophy, that everything on earth had its arche- 
type or idea, its mother ^ as they emphatically styled it, which 
they held sacred, as, in some sort, its spiritual essence. *' But 
their system, far from being limited even to these multiplied 
objects of devotion, embraced within its ample folds the nu- 
merous deities of the conquered nations, whose images were 
transported to the capital, where the burdensome charges of 
their worship were defrayed by their respective provinces. It 
was a rare stroke of policy in the Incas, who could thus accom- 
modate their religion to their interests.** 

** Garcilasso's assertioa that these heavenly bodies were obftcts of reverence as ho||r 
things, but not of worship (Com. Real., Parte i, lib. a, cap. x, 23), is contradicted by Ond«> 
gardo, ReL Seg., MS.— Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 5, Hbb 
4, cap. 4— Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. zax— and, I might add, *by almost every 
writer of authority whom I have consulted. It is contradicted, in a manner, by the admis- 
sion of Garcilasso himself, that these several objects were all personified by the Indians •• 
Kving beings, and had temples dedicated to them as such, with their ettgies deUneated ia 
the same manner as was that of the Sun in his dwelling. Indeed, the effort of the historiaa 
to reduce die worship of the Incas to that of the Sun al(me is not very rsoondlaUe widi 
what he elsewhere says of the homage paid to Pachacamac, above all, and to Rimac, tlM 
great oracle of the common people. The Peruvian mythology was, probably, not tmBht 
diat of Hindostan, where, under two, or at most three, principal deities, ware assembled % 
host of inferior ones, to wIkmu the nation paid religious homage, as personificatioat a f tht 
dUforent objects in nature. ' 

>* Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS.— These consecrated objects were termed AiMirai— a 
word of most prolific import ; since it signified a temple, a tomb, any natural obfcct re* 
markable for its size or shape, in short, a cloud of meanings, which by their contradictorjr 
sense have thrown incalculable confusion over the writings of historians and travellers. 

'* "La ordcn por d<Mide fiindavan sus huacas que ellos llamavan i. las Idolatrias ham 
poique dedan que todas criava el sol i que les dava madre por madre que mostravan i. Ui 
lierca, porqua dedan que tenia madre, i tenian U echo su vulto i sua adoratorios, i al fii^;» 
dedan que tsmhicn tenia madre i al mais i i las otras sementeras i d las ovejas iganado 
dedan que tenian madre, i d la chocha ques dbreva^e que ellos usan dedan que d vinagn 
ddia hera la madre t to reverendavan i llamavan mama agua madre dd vinagre, i d cada 
COia adoravan destas de su manera." Conq. i Pob. dd Piru, MS. 

>* Pedro Pisarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— So it seems to have been regarded by tlit 
liowtiate Ondegardo : <* £ los Idolos estaban en aqi gallon grande de la casa dd So^ f 
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Bnt die worship of the Sun comtitated the peculiar care of 
the Incas, and was the object of their lavish expenditure. The 
most ancient of the many temples dedicated to this divinitj 
was in the island of Titicaca, whence the royal foimden 
of the Peruvian line were said to have proceeded. From this, 
circumstance, this sanctuary was held in peculiar veneration. 
Everything which belonged to it, even the broad fields of 
maize which surrounded the temple and formed part of its do- 
main, imbibed a portion of its sanctity. The yearly produce 
was distributed among the different public magazines, in small 
quantities to each, as something that would sanctify the re- 
mainder of the store. Happy was the man who could secure 
even an ear of the blessed harvest for his own granary ! ** 

But the most renowned of the Peruvian temples, the pride 
of the capital, and the wonder of the empire, was at Cuzco, 
where, under the munificence of successive sovereigns, it had 
become so enriched that it received the name of Coricancha^ 
or " the Place of Gold.*' It consisted of a principal building 
and several chapels and inferior edifices, covering a large ex- 
tent of ground in the heart of the city, and completely encom- 
passed by a wall, which, with the edifices, was all constructed 
of stone. The work was of the kind already described in the 
other public buildings of the country, and was so finely exe- 
cuted that a Spaniard who saw it in its glory assures us he could 
call to mind only two edifices in Spain which, for their work- 
manship, were at all to be compared with it." Yet this substan- 

OBda Idolo dettot tenia tu servido y gastos y mugeres, y en la casa del Sol le iban d haoer 
nrerencia los que venian de su provincial para lo qual i sacrificios que se hadan proveian 
d« tu miima tierra ordinaria i muy abundantemente por la misma orden que lo hacian 
quando ettaba en la misma provincia, que daba gran autoridad k mi pareoer i aun fuena 
k ettot Ingai que cierto me cauid gran admiracion." ReL Seg., MS. 

<« Oarcilaiso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 3, cap. 35. 

>* *' Tenia este Templo en drcuito mas de quatro dentos pasos, todo cercado de una 
muralla fuerte, labrado todo el edifido de cantera muy excelente de fina piedra, muy bien 
puesta y asentada, y algunas piedras eran muy grandes y soberbias, no tenian mezda de 
tierra ni cal, sino con el betun que ellos suelen hacer sus edifidos, y estan tan bien labrada* 
Mtas piedras que no se las parece mezcla ni juntura ninguna. £n toda Espafia no he visto 
oosa que pueda comparar k estas paredes y poRtura de piedra, sino i. la torre que Uaman la 
Calahorra que esti junto con la puente de Cordoba, y i una obra que vi en Toledo, ctiand* 
fbi k presentar la primera parte de mi Cronica al Prindpe D* Felipe." Sarmiento, Rd»i 
«|0B, MS.» cap. 04. 
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tial and, in some respects, magnificent, structure was thatched 
with straw ! 

The interior of the temple was the most worthy of admira- 
ration. It was literally a mine of gold. On the western wall 
was emblazoned a representation of the deity, consisting of a 
human countenance looking forth from amidst innumerable 1 
rays of light, which emanated from it in every direction, in 
the same manner as the sim is often personified with us. The 
figure was engraved on a massive plate of gold of enormous di- 
mensions, thickly powdered with emeralds and precious stones.'* 
It was so situated in front of the great ejstern portal that the 
rays of the morning sim fell directly upon it at its rising, 
lighting up the whole apartment with an effulgence that seemed 
more than natural, and which was reflected back from the 
golden ornaments with which the walls and ceiling were every- 
where incrusted. Gold, in the figurative language of the 
people, was " the tears wept by the sun,** ** and every part of 
the interior of the temple glowed with burnished plates and 
studs of the precious metal. The cornices which surrounded 
the walls of the sanctuary were of the same costly material ; 
and a broad belt or frieze of gold, let into the stone-work, en- 
compassed the whole exterior of the edifice.'* 

Adjoining the principal structure were several chapels of 
smaller dimensions. One of them was consecrated to the 
Moon, the deity held next in reverence, as the mother of the 
Incas. Her efiigy was delineated in the same manner as that 
of the Sun, on a vast plate that nearly covered one side of the 
apartment. But this plate, as well as all the decorations of the 
building, was of silver, as suited to the pale, silvery light of 
the beautiful planet. There were three other chapels, one of 

'*Conq. i Pob. del Plru, MS.— Qea de Leon, Cronica, cap. 44, 99.— '*La figmm d4 
fkJLt auxy grande» hecha de oro obrada muy prlmamente engastonada en mncbas irfedns 
ffcas." Sanniento, Rdacion, MS., cap. 34. 

>v ** I al oiro atlmismo dedan que era lagrimas que d Sol Uorava.** Conq. i Pob. dfll 
Finif MS. 

>* Sanniento, Reladon, MS., cap. 94.— Andg. y Monumentos dd Pfaru, MS.— **Cercadft 
Junto d la techumbre de una plancha de oiro de palmo i medio de ancho i lo mismo tenim 
por de dentro en cada bohio 6 casa i aposento." (Conq. t Pbb. del Piru, MS.) ^'Teakl 
una dnta de plandias de oro de anchor de mas de un palmo enlazadas en las piediss." 
Fedzo Pinno, Descab. y Conq., MS. 
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which was dedicated to the host of Stars, who fonned tht 
bright court of the Sister of the Sun ; another was consecrated 
to his dread ministers of vengeance, the Thunder and the 
Lightning; and a third, to the Rainbow, whose many-col- 
ored arch spanned the walls of the edifice with hues almost 
as radiant as its own. There were, besides, several other 
buildings, or insulated apaitments, for the accommodation 
of the numerous priests who officiated in the services of the 
temple." 

All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils of every descrip- 
tion, appropriated to the uses of religion, were of gold or 
silver. Twelve immense vases of the latter metal stood on the 
floor of the great saloon, filled with grain of the Indian com ;•• 
the censers for the perfumes, the ewers which held the water 
for sacrifice, the pipes which conducted it through subterrane- 
ous channels into the buildings, the reservoirs that received it, 
even the agricultiural implements used in the gardens of the 
temple, were all of the same rich materials. The gardens, hke 
those described belonging to the royal palaces, sparkled with 
flowers of gold and silver, and various imitations of the vege- 
table kingdom. Animals, also, were to be foimd there — among 
which the llama, with its golden fleece, was most conspicuous 
—executed in the same style, and with a degree of skill which, 
in this instance, probably, did not surpass the excellence of the 
material." 

>* Sannietito, Reladon, MS., cap a4.~Oarcilaiso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 3, cap. ai.— 
^edro Pisanro, Deicub. y Conq., MS. 

•0 «« £1 bulto del Sol tentan mui grande de oro, i todo el servicio desta casa era de plata 
i ero, 1 tmian doze horonei de plata blanca que dot hombres no abrazarian cada uno qua- 
dradot, i eran mat altot que una buena pica donde hechavan el maiz que havian de dar al 
Sol, Mcun ellot decian quo comloM." Conq. i Fob. del Piru, MS.— The original, as the 
Spanish reader ptrceivoi, layi each of theM tiiver vases or bins was as high as a good 
Uwce, and lo largo that two men with outspread arms could barely encompass them ! As 
diis might porhaps ombarrats even the most accommodating faith, I have preferred not to 
become responsible for any particular dimensions. 

*i Levinut ApoUonlus, fol. |8.—Oarcilasso, Com. Real, Parte x, lib. 3, cap. 24.— Pedro 
Piiarro, Descub. y Conq., MS,— *'Tenian un Jardin que los Terrones eran pedazos de oro 
flno y estaban artlAeiosamtnte sembrado de maixales los quales eran oro asi las Cafias de 
•Do oomo las ojas y maiorcaii y estaban tan bien plantados que aunque hiciesen recios 
bUntos no se arrancaban. Sin todo iito tenlan hechas mas de veinte ob^as de oro con sua 
Corderoi y los Pastores con sus ondas y cayadot que las guardaban hecho de este metal ; 
iMvk muoha cantidad de TiniOas de oro y de Plata y aimtraldai, vasoe, oUas y todo gen- 
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If the reader sees in this fairy picture only the romantic col« 
odng of some fabulous El Dorado^ he must recall what has 
been said before in reference to the palaces of the Incas^ and 
consider that these '' Houses of the Sim/' as they were styled, 
were the common reservoir into which flowed all the streams 
irf public and private benefaction throughout the empire. Some 
of the statements, through credulity, and others, in the desire 
of exciting admiration, may be greatly exaggerated ; but in 
the coincidence of contemporary testimony it is not easy to 
determine the exact line which should mark the measure of our 
scepticism. Certain it is that the glowing picture I have given 
18 warranted by those who saw these buildings in their pride, 
OK shortly after they had been despoiled by the cupidity of their 
countrymen. Many of the costly articles were buried by the 
natives, ot thrown into the waters of the rivers and the lakes ; 
but enough remained to attest the unprecedented opulence of 
these religious establishments. Such things as were in their 
nature portable were speedily removed, to gratify the craving 
of the Conquerors, who even tore away the soUd cornices and 
frieze of gold from the great temple, filling the vacant places 
with the cheaper, but — since it affords no temptation to avarice 
— more durable, material of plaster. Yet even thus shorn of 
their splendor the venerable edifices still presented an attraction 
to the spoiler, who found in their dilapidated walls an inex- 
haustible quarry for the erection of other buildings. On the 
very groimd once crowned by the gorgeous Coricancha rose the 
stately church of St. Dominic, one of the most magnificent 
structures of the New World. Fields of maize and lucerne now 
bloom on the spot which glowed with the golden gardens of the 
temple ; and the friar chants his orisons within the consecrated 
precincts once occupied by the Children of the Sim.** 

Besides the great temple of the Sun, there was a large num- 
ber of inferior temples and religious houses in the Peruvian 
capital and its environs, amounting, as is stated, to three or 

«io de vasijas todo de oro fino ; por otras Paredes tenian esculpidas y piotadas otras ma]^ 
OKs cosai, en fin era uoo de los ricos Temploaque bubo «n d muado.*' Sarmienttv lUHb 
«kin» MS., cai». 24. 
M Mlller't Memoirs, ^. ii., pp. aaj, aa4. 
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four hundred. •• For Cuzco was a sanctified spot, venerated 
not only as the abode of the Incas, but of all those deities who 
presided over the motley nations of the empire. It was the 
city beloved of the Sim ; where his worship was maintained in 
its splendor ; " where every fountain, pathway, and wall," says 
an ancient chronicler, *' was regarded as a holy mystery." ■* 
And unfortunate was the Indian noble who, at some period or 
other of his life, had not made his pilgrimage to the Peruvian 
Mecca. 

Other temples and religious dwellings were scattered over the 
provinces, and some of them constructed on a scale of magni- 
ficence that almost rivalled that of the metropolis. The at- 
tendants on these composed an army of themselves. The 
whole number of functionaries, including those of the sacerdo- 
tal order, who officiated at the Coricancha alone, was no less 
than four thousand. "* 

At the head of all, both here and throughout the land, 
stood the great High-Priest, or Villac Vmu, as he was called. 
He was second only to the Inca in dignity, and was usually 
chosen from his brothers or nearest kindred. He was appointed 
by the monarch, and held his office for Ufe ; and he, in turn, 
appointed to all the subordinate stations of his own order. 
This order was very numerous. Those members of it who 
officiated in the House of the Sun, in Cuzco, were taken ex- 
clusively from the sacred race of the Incas. The ministers in 
the provincial temples were drawn from the families of the cu- 
racas ; but the office of high-priest in each district was reserved 
for one of the blood royal. It was designed by this regulation 
to preserve the faith in its purity, and to guard against any 

s> Herrera, Hiit gentral, dec. 5, Ub. 4, cap. 8.—** Havia en aquella ciudad y l^ua j 
media de la redonda quatrocientos y tantot lugaret, donde se hacian sacrificios, y se gai* 
tava mucha tama de hacienda en ellos.** Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. 

a4 " Que aquella ciudad del Cuzco era casa y morada de Dioses, i ansi n6 habia en toda 
dla fuente ni paso ni pared que n6 dixesen que tenia misterio.'* Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., 
MS. 

** Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS.— An army, indeed, if, as Ciesa de Leon states, the num- 
ber of priests and menials employed in the fiimous temple of Bilcas, on the route to Chili, 
•mounted to 40,000 ! (Cronica, cap. 89.) Everything relating to these Houses of the Sun 
appears to have been on a giand sode. But we may easily believe this a clerical error fiic 
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departure from the stately ceremonial which it punctiliously 
piescribed.'* 

The sacerdotal order, though numerous, was not distin* 
goished by any peculiar badge or costume from the rest of the 
nation. Neither was it the sole depository of the scanty 
idence of the country, nor was it charged with the business of 
instruction, nor with those parochial duties, if they may so be 
called, which bring the priest in contact with the great body 
of the people — as was the case in Mexico. The cause of this 
peculiarity may probably be traced to the existence of a superior 
order, like that of the Inca nobles, whose sanctity of birth so 
fiur transcended all human appointments that they in a man- 
ner engrossed whatever there was of religious veneration in 
the people. They were, in fact, the holy order of the state. 
Doubtless, any of them might, as very many of them did, take 
on themselves the sacerdotal functions ; and their own insignia 
and peculiar privileges were too well understood to require any 
further badge to separate them from the people. 

The duties of the priest were confined to ministration in the 
temple. Even here his attendance was not constant, as he was 
relieved after a stated interval by other brethren of his order, 
who succeeded one another in regular rotation. His science 
was limited to an acquaintance with the fasts and festivals of 
his religion, and the appropriate ceremonies which distin- 
guished them. This, however frivolous might be its character, 
was no easy acquisition ; for the ritual of the Incas involved 
% routine of observances as complex and elaborate as ever dis- 
tinguished that of any nation, whether pagan or Christian. 
Each month had its appropriate festival, or rather festivals. 
The four principal had reference to the Sun, and commemo- 
rated the great periods of his annual progress, the solstices and 
equinoxes. Perhaps the most magnificent of all the national 
solemnities w^as the feast of Raymi, held at the period of the 

** Sarmiento, Reladon, MS., cap. 37. — Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— It was only whUt 
die priests were engaged in the service of the temples that they were maintained, according 
to Gardlasso, from the estates of the Sun. At other times they were to get their support 
from dieir own lands, which, if he is correct, were assigned to them in the tame manner as 
l» the other orders of the nation. Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 5, cap. 8. 
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summer sobdcey when the Sun, having touched the southern 
extremity of his course, retraced his path, as if to gladden the 
hearts of his chosen people by his presence. On this occasion 
the Indian nobles from the different quarters of die country 
thronged to the capital to take part in the great religious cde- 
faration. 

For three days previous, there was a general £ast, and no 
fire was allowed to be lighted in the dwellings. When tbe 
i^>pointed day arrived, the Inca and his court, followed by tht 
whole population of the city, assembled at early dawn in tht 
great square to greet the rising of the Sun. They were drened 
in their gayest apparel, and the Indian lords vied with each 
other in the display of costly ornaments and jewels on theif 
persons, while canopies of gaudy feather-work and richly tinted 
stuffs, borne by the attendants over their heads, gave to the 
great square, and the streets that emptied into it, the appear- 
ance of being spread over with one vast and magnificent awn* 
ing. Eagerly they watched the coming of their deity, and no 
sooner did his first yellow rays strike the turrets and loftiest 
buildings of the capital than a shout of grattdation broke forth 
from the assembled multitude, accompanied by songs of triumph 
and the wild melody of barbaric instruments, that swelled 
louder and louder as his bright orb, rising above the mountain 
range toward the east, shone in full splendor on his votarieii. 
After the usual ceremonies of adoration, a libation was offered 
to the great deity by the Inca, from a huge golden vase, filled 
with the fermented liquor of maize or of maguey, which, after 
the monarch had tasted it himself, he dispensed among hie 
royal kindred. These ceremonies completed, the vast assemblf 
was arranged in order of procession and took its way toward 
the Coricancha." 

As they entered the street of the sacred edifice, all divested 
themselves of their sandals, except the Inca and his family, 
who did the same on passing through the portals of the temple, 

** Dec. de la Aud. Real, MS.— Sarmiento, Relacton, MS., cap. 37.— The reader wB 
find a brilliant, and not very extravagant, account of the Peruvian festivals in Marmoaldte 
lomance of Z>« Inca*, The French author law In thdr gorgaodii ceremonial a fittingill^ 
troduction to his own Kterary pageant Tom. L* chap. 1-4. 
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where none but these august personages were admitted. *• After 
a decent time spent in devotion, the sovereign, attended by 
his courtly train, again appeared, and preparations were made 
to conmience the sacrifice. This, with the Peruvians, con- 
sisted of animals, grain, flowers, and sweet-scented gums^- 
sometimes of human beings, on which occasions a child or beau- 
tiful maiden was usually selected as the victim. But such sac- 
rifices were rare, being reserved to celebrate some great poblic 
•vent, as a coronation, the birth of a royal heir, or a great 
victory. They were never followed by those cannibal repasts 
familiar to the Mexicans and to many of the fierce tribes con- 
quered by the Incas. Indeed, the conquests of these princes 
might well be deemed a blessing to the Indian nations, if it 
were only from their suppression of cannibalism, and the dimi- 
nution, under their rule, of human sacrifices."* 

At the feast of Raymi, the sacrifice usually offered was that 
of the llama ; and the priest, after opening the body of his vic- 
tim, sought in the appearances which it exhibited to read the 
lesson of the mysterious future. If the auguries were unpropi- 
tious, a second victim was slaughtered, in the hope of receiving 
some more comfortable assurance. The Peruvian augur might 
have learned a good lesson of the Roman — ^to consider every 
omen as favorable which served the interests of his country. •• 

s* " Ningun Indio comun osaba pasar por la caUe del Sol calzado : ni nlnguno, auoqae 
fliMe mui grand Sefior, entrava en las casas del Sol con zapatos." Conq. i Fob. del Piru, 
MS. 

** Gardlasso de la Vega flady denies that the Incas were guilty of human sacrifices, and 
nudntains, on the other hand, that they uniformly abolished them in every country di«j 
•abducd, where they had previously existed. (Com. Real., Parte x, lib. a, cap. 9, et alibi) 
But in this material iact h« is unequivocally contradicted by Sarmieiito, Relacioa, MS.« 
am>. aa. — ^Dec. de la Aud. ReaL, MS. — ^Montesinos, Mem. antiguas, MS., lib. a, cap. 8.-- 
Balboa, Hist du P6x>u, chap. 5, 8.— Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 73. — Ondegardo, Rd» 
%9ig,t MS. — Acosta, lib. 5, cap. 19— and I might add, I suspect, were I to pursue die in- 
quiry, by nearly every ancient writer of authority ; some of whom, having come into the 
•ountry soon after the Conquest, while its primitive institutions were in vigor, are enddcd 
IP more deference fai a matter of this kind than Garcilasso himself It was natural that the 
deeceadant of the Incas should desh« to relieve his race from so odious an impuudon : and 
we must have diarity for him if he does show himself on some occasions, where the honor 
of his country is at stake, ** high gravel blind." It should be added, in justice to the 
Peruvian govornment, that the best audiorides concur in the admission that die sacrifices 
were few, both in number and in magnitude, being reserved for such extraordinary oocsh 
dons as diose mentioned in the text. 

** " Augutque cum esset, dicere ausus est, optimis auspiciis ea geri, quae pro reipublioe 
■efaite geterantur." (Cicero, De Senectute.)— This inspection of the entrails of animals te 
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A fire was then kindled by means of a concave mirror of 
polished metal, which, cdkcting the rays <^ the sun into a 
fixnis upon a quantity of dried cotton, speedily set it <hi fiie. 
It was the expedient used on the like occasions in andenl 
Rome, at least under the reign of the {hous Numa. Wheo 
the sky was overcast, and the face of the good deity was hid- 
den from his worshippers, which was esteemed a bad cnnen, 
fire was obtained by means of friction. The sacred flame was 
intrusted to the care of the Virgins of the Sun ; and if, by any 
neglect, it was suffered to go out in the course of the year, the 
event was regarded as a calamity that boded scnne strange dis- 
aster to the monarchy.'* A bumt-o£fering of the victims was 
then made on the altars of the deity. This sacrifice was bnl 
the prelude to the slaughter of a great number of llamas, part 
of the flocks of the Sun, which furnished a banquet not only 
for the Inca and his court, but for the people, who made 
amends at these festivals for the frugal fare to which they were 
usually condemned. A fine bread or cake, kneaded of maize 
flour by the fair hands of the Virgins of the Sun, was also 
placed on the royal board, where the Inca, presiding over the 
feast, pledged his great nobles in generous goblets of the fer- 
mented liquor of the coimtry, and the long revelry of the day 
was closed at night by music and dancing. Dancing and 
drinking were the favorite pastimes of the Peruvians. These 
amusements continued for several days, though the sacrifices 
terminated on the first. Such was the great festival of Raymi ; 
and the recurrence of this and similar festivities gave relief to 
the monotonous routine of toil prescribed to the lower <Hrdeni 
of the community." 

In the distribution of bread and wine at this high festival, 

tlM p urposes of dtrinaticm is worthy of note, as a most rare, if not a solitary, instance «f 
die kind among the nations <rf die New Woiid, though so &miliar in tfie ceremonial of sap* 
rifioe among the pagan nations of the Old. 

I* " Vigflemque sacraverat ignem, 
Excubias divfim aetemas." 
lintardi, in his life of Nnma, describes die reflectors twed by die Romans lor kfaidSBf te 
sacred fire, as concave instruments of brass, though not sphoical like the Pennrian, butil 
a triangular form. 
. «AooM^lib.5,al^flB,•0.— OHnaaiaObGQn.RaaL,Fwlss«lib.€bGap.«9, 
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the orthodox Spaniards who first came into the coimtry saw a 
striking resemblance to the Christian commmiion ; " as in the 
practice of confession and penance, which, in a most irregular 
form indeed, seems to have been used by the Peruvians, they 
discerned a coincidence with another of the sacraments of the 
Church.** The good fathers were fond of tracing such co- 
incidences, which they considered as the contrivance of Satan, 
who thus endeavored to delude his victims by counterfeiting 
the blessed rites of Christianity." Others, in a diflferent vein, 
imagined that they saw in such analogies the evidence that 
gome of the primitive teachers of the gospel, perhaps an apostle 
himself, had paid a visit to these distant regions and scattered 
over them the seeds of reUgious truth. •* But it seems hardly 
necessary to invoke the Prince of Darkness, or the intervention 
of the blessed saints, to account for coincidences which have 
existed in coimtries far removed from the light of Christianity, 
and in ages, indeed, when its hght had not yet risen on the 
world. It is much more reasonable to refer such casual points 
of resemblance to the general constitution of man and the 
necessities of his moral natiure." 



** *'Thftt whidi is most admirable in the hatred and presumpticm of Sathan is, that he 
■ot only counterfeited in idolatry and sacrifices, bat also in certain ceremonies, our sacra- 
mentt, ndilch Jesus Christ our Lord instituted, and the holy Church uses, having especially 
pretended to imitate, in some sort, the sacrament of the communion, which is the most high 
and dhrine of all others." Acosta, lib. 5, cap. 33. 

MHerrera, Hist general, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. 4.— Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.— "The 
iufaer of lies would likewise counterfeit the sacrament of Confession, and in his idolatries 
■ought to be honored with ceremonies very like to the manners of Christians." Acosta, lib. 
S» cap. 95. 

** G/em de Leon, not content with many marvellous accounts of the influence and real 
apparition of Satan in the Indian ceremonies, has garnished his volume with numerous 
wood-cuts representing die Prince of Evil in bodily presence, with the usual aooompani- 
Bents of tail, claws, etc., as if to re-enforce the homilies in his text I The Peruvian saw in 
Us idol a god. His Christian conqueror saw in it the DeviL One may be puzded to de- 
cide which of the two might lay claim to the grossest superstition. 

** Piedrahita, the historian of the Muyscas, is satisfied that this aposde must have been 
St BarUiolomew, whose travds were known to have been extensive. (Conq. de Granada, 
Plarte z, lib. z, cap. 3.) Hie Mexican antiquaries consider St Thomas as having had charge 
of the mission to the people of Anahuac These two apostles, then, would seem to have 
divided die New Worid, at least the civilized portions of it, between them. How they came, 
friiedier by Behring's Straits, or direcdy across the Atlantic, we are not informed. Velasee 
*« writer of the eighteenth century !— has litde doubt that they did really come. Hist de 
Quito, torn, i., pp. 89, 90. 

>* The subject is illustrated by some examples in die « History ef die Coiu|uest of MeBfao^* 
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Anodier angular analogy with Roman Cadxdic iuadtutioM 
ii presented by the Virgins of the Sun, the '< elect," as th^ 
were calledy"* to whom I have already had occasion to refer; 
These were young maidens, dedicated to the service of tlit 
deity, who, at a tender age, were taken from their homes and 
introduced into convents, where they were placed under tht 
care of certain elderly matrons, mamac<mas^ who had grown 
gray within their walls.** Under these venerable guides the 
holy virgins were instructed in the nature of thdr rehgiooi 
duties. They were employed in spinning and embroidery, 
and, with the fine hair of the vicufia, wove the hangings for 
the temples, and the apparel for the Inca and his household.* 
It was their duty, above all, to watch over the sacred fire ob> 
tained at the festival of Ra3rmi. From the moment they en- 
tered the establishment, they were cut off firom all connection 
with the world, even with their own family and Mends. No 
one but the Inca, and the Coya or queen, might enter the con* 
secrated precincts. The greatest attention was paid to thek 
morals, and visitors were sent every year to in^)ect the insti- 
tutions and to report on the state of their discipline.^ Woe to 
the unhappy maiden who was detected in an intrigue ! By tht 
stem law of the Incas, she was to be buried alive, h^ lover was 
to be strangled, and the town or village to which he belongod 
was to be razed to the ground, and ''sowed with stones," m 
if to efiace every memorial of his existence.*' One is aston* 

mL iiL, Appsndiic No. z ; dun die auM oMgw in that eomHry led to pndflily dnaMt 
rash oondutiont among the Conqueran. 

>• **UainaTaM Cua de EaoogidM ; porqne 1m eeoogiftn, 6 per UiMge, 6 porHe^^ 
natdlawft, Gobi. Real., Pane x* Hb. 4, cap. x. 

•• Ondegwdo^Rfll. Prink, MS.^TIie word mmmmcmm dgnified "malraB :* hhmm^ iw 
Sm half of diiaeompouBd word, as already Mtioed,neaiiing«*aM>A«r.'* See OareOiMi^ 
Com. Real, Pteit z, m>. 4i cap. x. «• Padio PinuTo, Dcecah. j GaB«., MS. 

«> Dee. de la And. Real., MS. 

« Balboa, Iflet dn P^rou, chap. 9.~Femandei^ Hist del Pwu, Ptelt s, Mbw 1, capu ts« 
— OaKOaeao, Cob. ReaL, Parte x, lib. 4, eap. 3.— Aeeordtng to die hbtariaa of die laoM^ 
the terrible penalty wai never incurred by a single lapee on the part cfAefcirrfiitirtineSl 
tfiougfa, if it had been, the soveraign, he assures us, would have *'eaiacled ft to die ktM^ 
with as little compunctioi^as he would have drowned a puppy." (Gom. Real, Ptels z, fbt 
4, cap. 3.) Odisr writsts contsnd, on the cootrary, that diese Virgins had very SitlechdB 
to the reputation of Vestals. (See Pedro Pinrro, Descub. y Conq., IIS.— <}oaiBra, Hlit 
delas Ind., cap. zaz.) Such imputations are common enough on Ao mhabitaats ofieS" 
ilb«ahousa,wlNdMr pngsaarCfariidBii. They an oonttadicied in the praeeBt i 
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Med to find so close a resemldance between the institutions of 
the American Indian, the ancient Romany and the modem 
CkthoHc ! Chastity and purity of life are virtues in wcnnan 
that would seem to be of equal estimation with the barbarian 
and with the civilized. Yet the ultimate destination of the in- 
mates of these religious houses was materially different. 

The great establishment at Cuzco conasted wholly of maid- 
ens of the royal blood, who amounted, it is said, to no less 
than fifteen hundred. The provincial convents were supplied 
from the daughters of the curacas and inferior nobles, and oc» 
casienally, where a girl was recommended by great personal at- 
tractions from the lower classes of the people.^* The '* Houses 
of the Virgins of the Sun '* consisted of low ranges of stone 
bdldings, covering a large extent of ground, surrounded by 
Ugh walls, which excluded those within entirely from observti- 
tion. They were provided with every accommodation for the 
fidr inmates, and were embellished in the same sumptuous and 
costly manner as the palaces of the Incas, and the temples ; for 
they received the particular care of the government, as an im^ 
pcHtant part of the religious establishment.*^ 

Yet the career of all the inhabitants of these cloisters was 
not confined within their narrow walls. Though Virgins ol 
the Sim, they were brides of the Inca, and at a marriageable 
age the most beautiful among them were selected for thehonon 
of his bed and transferred to the royal seraglio. The full com>- 
plement of this amounted in time not only to hundreds, but 
thousands, who all found accommodations in his different 
palaces throughout the country. When the monarch was dis- 
posed to lessen the number of his establidiment, the concubine 
with whose society he was willing to dispense returned, not to 
her former monastic residence, but to her own home ; where, 
however humble might be her original condition, she was 
maintained in great state, and, &r from being dishonored by 

by tfa« concurrent testimony of most of those who had the best opportunity of arriving iH 
truth, and are made particularly improbable by the superstitious reverence entertained Ibf 
Ae Incas. 

«• Pedro Piano, Deacub. y Conq., MS.— Garc9asso, Onn. Real., Ptott i, libw 4, cap^ Si 

** nrfd.. Parte i, Ub. 4$ cap. 5.— Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 44. 

Peru 5 '^^'^•'^ 
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the situation she had filled, was held in universal reverence as 
the Inca's bride.** 

The great nobles of Peru were allowed, like their sovereign, 
a plurality of wives. The people, generally, whether by law, 
or by necessity stronger than law, were more happily limited to 
one. Marriage was conducted in a manner that gave it quite as 
original a character as belonged to the other institutions of the 
country. On an appointed day of the year, all those of a mar- 
riageable age — ^which, having reference to their ability to take 
charge of a family, in the males was fixed at not less than 
twenty-four years, and in the women at eighteen or twenty — 
were called together in the great squares of their respective 
towns and villages, throughout the empire. The Inca pre- 
sided in person over the assembly of his own kindred, and, 
taking the hands of the different couples who were to be united, 
he placed them within each other, declaring the parties man and 
wife. The same was done by the curacas toward all persons 
of their own or inferior degree in their several districts. This 
was the simple form of marriage in Peru. No one was allowed 
to select a wife beyond the commimity to which he belonged, 
which generally comprehended all his own kindred ; ** nor was 
any but the isovereign authorized to dispense with the law of 
nature — or, at least, the usual law of nations — so far as to marry 
his own sister.*^ No marriage was esteemed valid without the 
consent of the parents ; and the preference of the parties, it is 
said, was also to be consulted ; though, considering the bar- 
riers imposed by the prescribed age of the candidates, this must 
have been within rather narrow and whimsical limits. A 
dwelling was got ready for the new-married pair at the charge 
of the district, and the prescribed portion of land assigned for 

«* D«c. de la Aud. Real., MS.— Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 4, cap. 4.— Mon- 
testnos, Mem. andguas, MS., lib. a, cap. 19. 

<* By the strict letter of the law, according to Gardlasso, no one was to many out of hit 
own lineage. But this narrow rule had a most liberal interpretation, since all of die same 
town, and even provbce, he'assiues us, were reckoned of kin to one another. Com., Real., 
Parte x, lib. 4, cap. 8. 

^' Femandes, Hist, del Peru, Parte a, lib. 3, cap. 9.— This practice, so revolting to our 
fiselings that it might well be deemed to violate the law of nature, must not, however, be re- 
garded as altogether peculiar to the Incas, since it was countenanced by some of the meet 
foKihad nattona of antiquity. 



their maintenance. The law of'-.^eru provided for the future^ 
38 well as for the present. It lefL-kQthing to chance. The 
simple ceremony of marriage was folltij^ed by general festivities 
among the Mends of the parties, whic^^'ksted several days; 
and as every wedding took place on the saiiseui^yy and as there 
were few fisunilies who had not some one of .th^ members or 
their kindred personally interested, there was ocbe~ universal 
bridal jubilee throughout the empire.** -, .-' . 

The extraordinary regulations respecting marriage ^^[^er^ the 
Incas are eminently characteristic of the genius of the ^viern- 
ment ; which, far from limiting itself to matters of public oqii-^ 
cem, penetrated into the most private recesses of domestic lif6/ 
allowing no man, however humble, to act for himself, even 
in those personal matters in which none but himself, or his 
family at most, might be supposed to be interested. No Peru- 
vian was too low for the fostering vigilance of government. 
None was so high that he was not made to feel his depend- 
ence upon it in every act of his life. His very existence as an 
individual was absorbed in that of the conmiunity. His hopes 
and his fears, his joys and his sorrows, the tenderest sympathies 
of his nature, which would most naturally shrink from observa- 
tion, were all to be regulated by law. He was not allowed 
even to be happy in his own way. The government of the In- 
cas was the mildest, but the most searching, of despotisms. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EdacatioxL ^Quipus. ^Astronomy. — Agricul tore. ^Aqueducts, ^xuano. 
— Important Esculents. 

'< SasNCE was not intended for the people, but for those of 
generous blood. Persons of low d^ee are only puffed up by 
it, and rendered vain and arrogant. Neither should such med- 
dle with the affairs of government ; for this would bring high 

«* Ondegardo, ReL Seg., MS.— Gardlasao, Com. RnL, Parte z, lib. ^ cap. jfii— SlH^ 
4a la Audk RaaLt MS.— Montcainoi, Mam. antigua^ MS., Ub. a, cap. 6. 
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offices into disrepute^ and ^jc^ptuse detriment to the state/' * 
Such was the favorite m^im, often repeated, of Tupac Inca 
Yupanqui, one of the-*inost renowned of the Peruvian sover- 
eigns. It may se^m 'i^ange that such a maxim should ever 
have been proclgimdd' in the New World, where popular insti- 
tutions have lx^n;established on a more extensive scale than 
was ever before witnessed ; where government rests wholly on 
the peqpjfe, ajid education — at least in the great northern divis- 
ion Qf/^$'Continent — ^is mainly directed to qualify the people 
fof the -duties of government. Yet this maxim was strictly 
^nibrmable to the genius of the Peruvian monarchy, and may 
' Mire as a key to its habitual policy ; since, while it watched 
with unwearied solicitude over its subjects, provided for their 
physical necessities, was mindful of their morals, and showed, 
throughout, the affectionate concern of a parent for his chil- 
dren, it yet regarded them only as children, who were never 
to emerge from the state of pupilage, to act or to think for 
themselves, but whose whole duty was comprehended in the 
obligation of implicit obedience. 

Such was the humiliating condition of the people under the 
Incas, while the numerous families of the blood royal enjoyed 
the benefit of all the light of education which the civilization 
of the country could afford, and long after the Conquest the 
spots continued to be pointed out where the seminaries had ex- 
isted for their instruction. These were placed under the care 
of the amautas, or **wise men,'* who engrossed the scanty 
stock of science — ^if science it could be called — ^possessed by the 
Peruvians, and who were the sole teachers of youth. It was 
natural that the monarch should take a lively interest in the 
instruction of the young nobility, his own kindred. Several of 
the Peruvian princes are said to have built their palaces in the 
neighborhood of the schools, in order that they might the more 
easily visit them and listen to the lectures of the amautas, 

V No es Udto, que ensefien \ los hijos de los Plebeios, las Ciencias, que pertenescen k 
los Generosos, y no mas ; porque como Gente baja, no se eleven, y ensobervezcan, y me- 
noscaben, y apoquen la Republica : bastales, que aprendan los Oficios de sus Padres ; que 
d Mandar, y Governar no es de Plebeios, que es haoer agravio al Oficio, y 4 la Republica* 
MMomendanela k Gcnte oomum" GardlaMo, Conu ReaL, Parte z, lib. 8, cap. 8. 
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which they occasionally re-enforoed by a homily of their own.* 
In these schools the royal pupils were instructed in all the differ- 
ent kinds of knowledge in which their teachers were versed, with 
eq)ecial reference to the stations they were to occupy in after- 
life. They studied the laws, and the principles of administer- 
ing the goyemment, in which many of them were to take part. 
They were initiated in the peculiar rites of their religion most 
necessary to those who were to assume the sacerdotal functions. 
They learned also to emulate the achievements of their ro3ral 
ancestors by listening to the chronicles compiled by the amau- 
tas. They were taught to speak their own dialect with purity 
and elegance ; and they became acquainted with the mysteri- 
ous science of the quipus, which supplied the Peruvians with 
the means of communicating their ideas to one another, and of 
transmitting them to future generations. ' 

The quipu was a cord about two feet long, composed of dif- 
ent-colored threads tightly twisted together, from which a 
quantity of smaller threads were suspended in the manner of a 
fringe. The threads were of different colors, and were tied 
into knots. The word quipUy indeed, signifies a knot The 
colors denoted sensible objects ; as, for instance, white repre- 
sented silver, and yellow, gold. They sometimes also stood 
for abstract ideas. Thus, white signified peace, and red, war. 
]^t the quipus were chiefly used for arithmetical purposes. 
The knots served instead of ciphers, and could be combined in 
SQch a manner as to represent numbers to any amount they re- 
quired. By means of these they went through their calcula- 
tions with great rapidity, and the Spaniards who first visited 
the country bear testimony to their accuracy.* 

Offices w^e established in each of the districts, who, under 
the title of quipucamayus, or ''keepers of the quipus," were 
required to furnish the government with information on various 

* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 7, cap. lo.— The descendant of the Incaa notioet 
tfM remains, visible in his day, of two of die padaces of his royal ancestors, which had bees 
bidlt in die Ticinity of the sdiools, for more easy access to them. 

* Garcilasso, Com. Real, Parte z, lib. 4, cap. zg. 

« Omqmsta i Pobladon del Pirn, MS.^Sarmiento, Reladan, If S., cap. 9.— Aootta, ttb 
%t tm^ t.— Oardlaaso, Oon. Real, Paste z, Hb. 6, cap. 8. 
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important matters. One had charge of the revenues, reported 
the quantity of raw material distributed among the laborers, 
the quality and quantity of the fabrics made from it, and the 
amount of stores, of various kinds, paid into the royal maga- 
zines. Another exhibited the register of births and deaths, the 
marriages, the number of those qualified to bear arms, and the 
like details in reference to the population of the kingdom. 
These returns were annually forwarded to the capital, where 
they were submitted to the inspection of officers acquainted 
with the art of deciphering these mystic records. The gov- 
ernment was thus provided with a valuable mass of statistical 
information, and the skeins of many-colored threads, collected 
and carefully preserved, constituted what might be called the 
national archives.* 

But, although the quipus sufficed for all the purposes of 
arithmetical computation demanded by the Peruvians, they 
were incompetent to represent the manifold ideas and images 
which are expressed by writing. Even here, however, the in- 
vention was not without its use. For, independently of the 
direct representation of simple objects, and even of abstract 
ideas, to a very limited extent, as above noticed, it afforded 
great help to the memory by way of association. The peculiar 
knot or color, in this way, suggested what it could not ven- 
ture to represent ; in the same manner — to borrow the homely 
illustration of an old writer — as the number of the Command- 
ment calls to mind the Commandment itself. The quipus, 
thus used, might be regarded as the Peruvian system of mne- 
monics. 

Annalists were appointed in each of the principal communi- 
ties, whose business it was to record the most important events 

* Ondegardo expresses his astonishment at die variety of objects embraced by these 
simple records, " hardly credible by one who had not seen them." " En aquella dudad ae 
hallaron muchos viejos oficiales antiguos del Inga, asi de la religion, como del Goviemo, y 
otra cosa que no pudiera creer sino la viera, que por hilos y nudos se hallan figuradas las 
leyest y estatutos asi de lo uno como de lo otro, y las sucesiones de los Reyes y tiempo que 
govemaron : y hallose lo que todo esto tenian a su cargo que no fiie poco, y aun tube alguna 
daridad de los estatutos que en tiempo de cada uno se ha^oan puesto." (ReL Prim., MS.) 
(See also Sarmiento, Relacion, AfS., cap. 9.^^Aoosta, Ub. 6, cap. 8. — (Hrcilasso, Parte x, 
Sb. 6, cap. 8, 9.) A vestige of the quipus is still to be found in some parts of Peru, where 
tlM ihepherds keep the tollies of their numerous flodcs by means of this andeBt ariduBeCi& 
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which occurred in them. Other functionaries of a higher char- 
acter, usually the amautas, were intrusted with the history of 
the empire, and were selected to chronicle the great deeds of 
the reigning Inca, or of his ancestors.* The narrative thus 
concocted, could be communicated only by oral tradition ; but 
the quipus served the chronicler to arrange the incidents with 
method and to refresh his memory. The story, once treasured 
up in the mind, was indelibly impressed there by frequent rep- 
etition. It was repeated by the amauta to his pupils, and in 
this way history, conveyed partly by oral tradition and partly 
by arbitrary signs, was handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, with sufficient discrepancy of details, but with a gener- 
al conformity of outline to the truth. 

The Peruvian quipus were, doubtless, a wretched substitute 
for that beautiful contrivance, the alphabet, which, employing 
a few simple characters as the representatives of sounds instead 
of ideas, is able to convey the most delicate shades of thought 
that ever passed through the mind of man. The Peruvian in- 
vention, indeed, was far below that of the hieroglyphics, even 
below the rude picture-writing of the Aztecs; for the latter 
art, however incompetent to convey abstract ideas, could de- 
pict sensible objects with tolerable accuracy. It is an evidence 
of the total ignorance in which the two nations remained of 
each other, that the Peruvians should have borrowed nothing 
of the hieroglyphical system of the Mexicans, and this, not- 
withstanding that the existence of the maguey-plant, agave, in 
South America, might have furnished them with the very 
material used by the Aztecs for the construction of their 
maps.^ 

It is impossible to contemplate without interest the struggles 
made by different nations, as they emerge from barbarism, to 
supply themselves with some visible symbol of thought — that 
mysterious agency by which the mind of the individual may 

* GudhMso, ubi supra. 

» Garcdasso, ubi supra.— Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.— Sarmiento, Rclacion, MS., cap. 
9.— Yet the quipus must be allowed to bear some resemblance to the belts of wampunfr— 
■ade of colored beads strung together— in fomiliar use among the North American trilMi 
JMT cnannemorating treaties, and for other purposes. 
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be put in com muD ication with the mindi of a wliole rtmnrm^ 
mty. The want of such a tjrmbol it itsdf the greatot impedi- 
■Mnt to the progrev of dviKzation. For what it it bat to 
impriton the thooght^ which hat the rlementa of immortaHtj, 
within the boaom of itt anthor^ or of the imall circle who come 
in contact with him^ instead of tending it abroad to give light 
to thoatandt and to generationt yet unborn I Not only it toch 
a tymbol an easential element of dvilization, but it may be 
atwimfd at the very criterion of civilization ; far the intd- 
lectual advancement of a people will keep pace pretty nearly 
with itt fieunlitiet for intellectual communication. 

Yet we mutt be careful not to underrate the real vafaie of 
the Peruvian system, nor to tuppose that the quipot were at 
awkward an instrument in the hand of a practited native at 
they would be in ours. We know the effect of habit in aU 
mechanical operations, and the Spaniards bear constant testi- 
mony to the adroitness and acctu-acy of the Peruvians in this. 
Their skill is not more surprising than the facility with which 
habit enables us to master the contents of a printed page, com- 
prehending thousands of separate characters, by a single glance, 
at it were, though each character must require a distinct recog* 
nition by the eye, and that, too, without breaking the chain 
of thought in the reader's mind. We must not hold the in- 
vention of the quipus too lightly, when we reflect that they 
aupplied the meant of calculation demanded for the affairs of a 
great nation, and that, however insufficient, they afforded no 
little help to what aspired to the credit of literary composi- 
tion. 

The office of recording the national annab was not wholly 
confined to the amautaa. It was assumed in part by the hara- 
VicSf or poetti who selected the most brilliant incidents for 
their songt or balladt, which were chanted at the rojral festi- 
valt and at the table of the Inca.' In thia manner a body of 

* Dm. d« la Attd. RmI., MS.— GMrottMio, Com. RmL, Parte i, Kb. a, cap. 87.— Tte 
woNlA#r«MCilgaUUd'*lBViBlor'*or**aBdart*' and b hia litl^ aa wiU aa in lib fiuw- 
tbta, tha aUnatnl pot may wmlnd ni of Uia Nqwaan #i ^iia>i ii > . Gardkno baa ttaaabtad 
aaaoftfjoUtiUiyftoaiplaaaaofMaiwmm— I. Illalii|bl«idltv«lyi bMowdmtipM^ 
mm aibrdi no teali 9m tMtial oriMMii 
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traditional minstrelsy grew up^ like the British and Spanish 
ballad poetry, by means of which the name of many a rude 
chieftain, that might have perished for want of a chronicler, 
has been borne down the tide of rustic melody to later genera- 
tions. 

Yet history may be thought not to gain much by this alli- 
ance with poetry ; for the domain of the poet extends over an 
ideal realm peopled with the shadowy forms of fancy that 
bear little resemblance to the rude realities of life. The Peru- 
vian annals may be deemed to show somewhat of the effects of 
this union, since there is a tinge of the marvellous spread over 
them down to the very latest period, which, like a mist before 
the reader's eye, makes it difficult to distinguish between fact 
and fiction. 

The poet found a convenient instrument for his purposes in 
the beautiful Quichua dialect. We have already seen the 
extraordinary measures taken by the Incas for propagating 
their language throughout their empire. Thus naturalized in 
the remotest provinces, it became enriched by a variety of ex- 
otic words and idioms, which, under the influence of the court 
and of poetic culture, if I may so express myself, was gradually 
blended, like some finished mosaic made up of coarse and dis- 
jointed materials, into one harmonious whole. The Quichua 
became the most comprehensive and various, as well as the 
most elegant, of the South American dialects.' 

Besides the compositions already noticed, the Peruvians, it 
is said, showed some talent for theatrical exhibitions ; not 

* Ondcgardo, Rel. Prim., MS. — Sarmiento justly laments that his countrymen should 
Aave suffered this dialect, which might have proved so serviceable in their intercourse widi 
die motley tribes of the empire, to fall so mudi out of use as it has done : *' Y con tanto 
digo que fu6 harto benefido para los Espafioles haver esta lengua, pues podian con ella 
andar por todas partes en algunas de las quales ya se vd perdiendo." Relacion, MS., cap. 
•■.•^According to Velasco, the Incas, on arriving with their conquering legions at Quito^ 
were astonished to find a dialect of the Quichua spoken there, although it was unknowa 
•ver mvch of the Intermediate country ; a singular fact, if true. (Hist, de Quito, tom. L, 
p. 185). The author, a native of that country, had access to some rare sources of informa- 
tion ; and his curious volumes show an intimate analogy between the science and social 
Institutions of the people of Quito and Peru. Yet his book betrays an obvious anxiety •» 
•et the pretensions of his own country in the most imposing point of view, and he frequendy 
"lilfeflards assertions with a confidence that is not well calculated to secure that of fait 
NBden. 
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those barren pantomimes which, addressed simply to the eyc^ 
have formed the amusement of more than one rode nation. 
The Peruvian pieces aspired to the rank of dramatic composip 
tionsy sustained by character and dialogue, founded somrtimci 
on themes of tragic interest, and at others on such as, from 
their light and social character, belong to comedy.'* Of the 
execution of these pieces we have now no means of judging. 
It was probably rude enough, as befitted an unformed people. 
But, whatever may have been the execution, the mere concqi- 
tion of such an amusement is a proof of refinement that honor-^ 
ably distinguishes the Peruvian from the other American racesy. 
whose pastime was war, or the f^odous sports that reflect tbt 
image (^ it. 

The intellectual character of the Peruvians, indeed, seems t» 
have been marked rather by a tendency to refinement than by 
those hardier qualities which insure success in the severer walhi 
of science. In these they were behind several of the semi- 
civilized nations of the New World. They had some acquaint- 
ance with geography, so frtr as related to their own empire^ 
which was indeed extensive ; and they constructed maps widi 
lines raised on them to denote the boundaries and localities^ 
on a simihur principle with those formerly used by the Uind^ 
In astronomy they appear to have made but moderate pro* 
fidency. They divided the year into twelve lunar months^ 
each of which, having its own name, was distinguished by iti 
appropriate festival." They had, also, weeks, but of what 
length, whether (^ seven, nine, or ten days, is uncertain, hm 
their lunar year would necessarily fall short of the true time, 
they rectified their calendar by solar observations made by 
means of a number of cylindrical columns raised on the higk 
lands round Cuzco, which served them for taking azimntha;. 
and by measuring their shadows they ascertained the exact 
times of the soktices. The period of the equinoxes they de- 
termined by the help of a solitary pillar, or gnomon, placed in 

>• GMroUaiao^ Com. RmL» ubi Mtpnu 

>* Ond«gwdo, RtL Prim., MS.— TinwiidM, who dtfhn from most aniboritiet m dolfaiy 
■m of tbo ytir Snm JmiOi givot tho mubm oI ibe Mvmal i 
I ocoupatioBt. Hilt, dot Pora, Parts a, lib. 3. «•!>. 10. 
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the cen^e of a circle, which was described in the area of the 
great temple, and traversed by a diameter that was drawn 
from east to west. When the shadows were scarcely visible 
under the noontide rays of the sun, they said that *' the god 
sat with all his hght upon the column." ** Quito, which lay 
immediately under the equator, where the vertical rays of the 
sun threw no shadow at noon, was held in especial veneration 
as the favored abode of the great deity. The period of the 
equinoxes was celebrated by public rejoicings. The pillar was 
crowned by the golden chair of the Sun, and both then and 
at the solstices the columns were hung with garlands, and offer- 
ings of flowers and fruits were made, while high festival was 
kept throughout the empire. By these periods the Peruvians 
regulated their religious rites and ceremonial and prescribed 
the nature of their agricultural labors. The year itself took 
its departure from the date of the winter solstice.** 

This meagre account embraces nearly all that has come down 
to us of Peruvian astronomy. It may seem strange that a na- 
tion which had proceeded thus far in its observations should 
have gone no farther, and that, notwithstanding its general 
advance in civilization, it should in this science have fallen so 
£eu: short not only of the Mexicans, but of the Muyscas, inhab- 
iting the same elevated regions of the great southern plateau 
with themselves. These latter regulated their calendar on the 
some general plan of cycles and periodical series as the Aztecs, 
approaching yet nearer to the system pursued by the people of 
Asia." 

1* Oardlasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. a, cap. 03-46.— The Spanish conquerors threw 
down these pillars, as savoring of idolatry in the Indians. Which of the two were best en- 
tflled to the name of barbarians ? 

>* Betanzos, Nar. de los Ingas, MS., cap. x6, — Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 33.^ 
Aoosta, lib. 6, cap. 3. — The most celebrated gnomon in Europe, that raised on the dome of 
tfie metropolitan church of Florence, was erected by the famous Toscanelli — for the purpose 
of determining the solstices, and regulating the festivals of the Church— about the year 
1468 ; perhaps at no very distant date from that of the similar astronomical contrivance of 
die American Indian. See Tiraboschi, Historia della LetteraturaJItaliana, tom. vi., lib. a, 
cap. a, see. 38. 

>^ A tolerably meagre account— yet as full, probably, as authorities could warrant— of 
tfdt interesting people has been given by Piedrahita, Bishop of Panamii, in the first two 
Books of his Historia general de las Conquistas del nuevo Regno de Granada (Madrid, 
ifiB8).— M. de Humboldt was fortunate in obtaining a MS., composed by a Spanish eodor 
B midcat in Saala F< de Bogoti, in relation to the Muyaca calendar, «f which Iki 
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It mij^t have been expeclcd that the Incas, the boasted 
chUdren of the Sun, would have made a particokr stody of the 
I^ienomena of the heavens and have constructed a calendar oa 
principles as scientific as that of their semi-dviMzed neighbon. 
One historian, indeed, assures us that they threw their yeaa 
into cycles of ten, a hundred, and a thousand years, and that 
by these cycles they regulated their chronology." But this 
assertion — ^not improbable in itself — rests on a writer but httk 
gifted with the spirit of criticism, and is counterbalanced by 
the silence of every higher and earlier authority, as well as by 
the absence of any monument, like those found among other 
American nations, to attest the existence of such a calendar. 
The inferiority of the Peruvians may be, perhaps, in part ex- 
plained by the fact of their priesthood being drawn exclu8iTd]f 
from the body of the Incas, a privileged order of nobility, wh« 
had no need, by the assumption of superior learning, to fenot 
themselves round firom the approaches of the vulgar. The 
little true science possessed by the Aztec priest supplied him 
with a key to unlock the mysteries of the heavois, and dis 
fabe system of astrology which he built upon it gave him cre;^ 
as a being who had something dL divinity in his own nature* 
But the Inca noble was divine by birth. The illusory study 
of astrology, so captivating to the unenlightened mind, engaged 
no share of his attention. The only persons in Peru who 
claimed the power of reading the mysterious future were the di- 
viners, men who, combining with their pretensions some skill ift 
the healing art, resembled the conjurers found among many of 
the Indian tribes. But the office was held in little repute, except 
among the lower classes, and was abandoned to those whose age 
and infirmity disqualified them for the real business of life." 

PruMun philotophsr has given a large and Inminoua analyda. Voet dat CordiQkaia f^ 
844. 

>* Montetuios» Mem. antigtiai, MS., lib. a, cap. 7.^*' Renovd la oomputadon de lot 
tiempoi, que m Iba perdiend<H y seoontaron en in Reynado loa alios per 3^ diaa y Mto 
horai : A lot afios afiadid decadas de dies afiot, A cada dies decadaa una oentuiia da vm 
afloa, y A cada dies centuriae una capac h oa t a 6 Jutiphuacan,queson x,oooafioa» qua nui— 
dear el grande alio del Sol; aaioontabanloaaigloaylotsiioesoameouvablaadasaaRagraa.** 
Ibid., loc. df. 

I* '* Anti miamo lea hkieroB sefialar genta para hecfaiserot qua tambian aa entra ello% 
cAdo BMblioo y MHOtcido eA todsfi • • • loadipittadoapantaaoBO lo loniaABMr M^ 
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The Peruvians had knowledge of one or two constellatioiDSy 
and watched the motions of the planet Venus^ to which, as we 
have seen, they dedicated altars. But their ignorance of the 
ibst principles of astronomical science is shown by their ideas 
of eclipses, which they supposed denoted some great derange- 
ment of the planet ; and when the moon labored under one of 
Aese mystaious infirmities they sounded their instruments, and 
filled the air with shouts and lamentations, to rouse her fixnn 
her lethargy. Such puerile conceits as these form a striking 
contrast with the real knowledge of the Mexicans, as displayed 
in their hieroglyphical maps, in which the true cause of this 
phenomenon is plainly depicted. ^^ 

But, if less successful in exploring the heavois, the Incai 
must be admitted to have surpassed every other American race 
in their dominion over the earth. Husbandry was pursued by 
them on principles that may be truly called scientific. It was 
the basis of their political institutions. Having no foreign 
commerce, it was agriculture that furnished them with the 
means of their internal exchanges, their subsistence, and their 
revenues. We have seen their remarkable provisions for di^ 
tributing the land in equal shares among the people, while 
they required evory man, except the privileged orders, to assist 
in its cultivation. The Inca himself did not disdain to set the 
example. On one of the great annual festivals he proceeded 
to the environs of Cuzco, attended by his court, and, in the 
presence of all the people, turned up the earth with a golden 
plough— or an instrmnent that served as such — thus consecrat- 
ing the occupation of the husbandman as one worthy to be fol* 
lowed by the Children of the Sun." 

injo, por que ningono podia tener tonejante ofido oomo k» dicbot liBO fti«Mii fi^|ge 4 
▼lejas, y personal inaviles para travajaTf como mancos, cojot 6 QontrecfaoSt y g«il» ail k 
qukn fidtava las faeraM para eUo." Ondegardo, ReL S^., MS. 

IT See Codex TeL-RemensIs, Part 4* PI* »* ap* Antiquities of Mexico^ toL i., Toada% 
tfag. 

M Sarmiento, Reladon, MS., cap. xd.~The nobles, also, it seems, at tills higli festiYdL 
Imitated tlM example of tlielr master. " Pasadas todas las fl e stes, « la qMma Beraw 
maeliosarados de manos, los qualesantiguam«iteheran de oro ; i 4dios loaoftdos, tomaiva 
el laga un aiado i oomensaTa am d a romper la tierra, i lo mismo lot deraas ssltora^ 
paca qua de alli adelante en todo su seflorio Udesen lo mismo, i sin qua d Inga faWa* 
ana aaavialndlo qua osase romper la tierfa, ni pensovan que prodi^ese si d Inga B0 il 
iMTOieMoiPBaiaqaantDAlaaSaMaa.*' Gowh i Pobk M Pira, MS. 
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The patronage of the government did not stop with this 
cheap display of royal condescension^ but was shown in the 
most efficient measures for facilitating the labors of the hus- 
bandman. Much of the country along the sea-coast suffered 
from want of water, as little or no rain fell there, and the few 
streams, in their short and hurried course from the moimtains, 
exerted only a very limited influence on the wide extent of 
territory. The soil, it is true, was for the most part sandy and 
sterile ; but many places were capable of being reclaimed, and, 
indeed, needed only to be properly irrigated to be susceptible 
of extraordinary production. To these spots water was con- 
veyed by means of canals and subterraneous aqueducts executed 
on a noble scale. They consisted of large slabs of freestone 
nicely fitted together without cement, and discharged a volume 
of wstter sufficient, by means of latent ducts or sluices, to 
moisten the lands in the lower level, through which they 
passed. Some of these aqueducts were of great length. One 
that traversed the district of Condesu)ru measured between four 
and five hundred miles. They were brought from some ele- 
vated lake or natural reservoir in the heart of the mountains, 
and were fed at intervals by other basins which lay in their 
route along the slopes of the sierra. In this descent a passage 
was sometimes to be opened through rocks — and this without 
the aid of iron tools; impracticable mountains were to be 
turned, rivers and marshes to be crossed ; in short, the same 
obstacles were to be encountered as in the construction of 
their mighty roads. But the Peruvians seemed to take pleasure 
in wrestling with the difficulties of nature. Near Caxamarca a 
tunnel is still visible which they excavated in the mountains to 
give an outlet to the waters of a lake when these rose to a 
height in the rainy seasons that threatened the country with in- 
undation." 

>* Sanniento, Reladon, MS., cap. az.— Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 5, cap. 
94.~Stcvenson, Narrative of a Twenty Years' Residence in South America (London, 1829), 
vol. L, p. 4za ; ii, pp. 173, 174. — " Sacauan acequias en cabos y por partes que es cosa 
cstrafia afirmar lo : porque las echauan por lugares altos y baxos: y por laderas de lot 
oabefot y haldas de sierras q estan en los Talles : y pmr ellos mismos atrauiessan muchas : 
■DM por una part*, y otras por otra, que es gian datoctacig caminar por aqueUos vaUet I 
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Most of these beneficent works of the Incas were sufiered ta 
g& to decay by their Spanish conquerors. In scune spots the 
waters are still left to flow in their silent, subterraneous chan- 
nekiy whose windings and whose sources have been alike unex- 
plored. Others, though partially dilapidated, and closed up 
with rubbish and the rank vegetation of the soil, still betray 
their course by occasional patches of fertility. Such are the 
remains in the Valley of Nasca, a fruitful spot that lies between 
kHig tracts of desert ; where the ancient watercourses of the 
Incas, measuring four or five feet in depth by three in width, 
and filmed of large blocks of uncemented masonry, are con- 
ducted firom an unknown distance. 

The greatest care was taken that every occupant of the land 
through which these streams passed should enjoy the benefit of 
them. The quantity of water allotted to each was prescribed 
by law; and royal overseers superintended the distribution 
and saw that it was faithfully applied to the irrigation of the 
ground.'^. 

The Peruvians showed a similar spirit of enterprise in their 
schemes for introducing cultivation into the mountainous parts 
of their domain. Many of the hills, though covered with a 
strong soil, were too precipitous to be tilled. These they cul 
into terraces, faced with rough stone, diminishing in regu- 
lar gradation toward the summit; so that, while the lower 
strip^ or anden^ as it was called by the Spaniards, that belted 
found the base of the mountain, might comprehend hundreds 
of acres, the uppermost was only large enough to accommodate 
a few rows of Indian corn.*' Some of the eminences presented 
iQch a mass of solid rock that after being hewn into terraces 
they were obUged to be covered deep with earth before they 

porqne pareoe que se anda entre huertas y florestas Ilenas de frotcoras." Cioa d« Leob 
Oronica, cap. 66. 
** Pedio Pizarro, Deacnb. y Conq., MS.— Memoirs of Gen. Mfller, toL fi., p. aaa 
*l Ifflkr suppoeei that U was from these andtntt that the Spaniards gave the mnw «C 
Andes to the South American Cordilleras. (Memoirs of Gen. Miller, toL iL, p. 9x9.) But 
tfM nam* is older than the Conquest, according to Gardlasso, who traces it to Antit tin 
■UBS of a province that lay east of Cuzco. (Com. ReaL, Parte z, lib. a, cap. zz.) Animt 
Sm woid fiv copper, which was found abundant in certain quarters of Uie cottotry* mm§ 
hnvt suggested the name of the province, if not immediatdy that of die mmmtiiM 
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could serve the purpose of the husbandman. With such pa- 
tient toil did the Peruvians combat the formidable obstacles 
presented by the fisu:e of their country 1 Without the use of 
the tools or the machinery familiar to the European, each in- 
dividual could have done little ; but acting in large masses, 
and under a conunon direction, they were enabled by indefati- 
gable perseverance to achieve results to have attempted which 
might have filled even the European with dismay." 

In the same spirit of economical husbandry which redeemed 
the rocky sierra firom the curse of sterility, they dug below the 
arid soil of the valleys, and sought for a stratum where some 
natural moisture might be found. These excavations, called 
by the Spaniards hoyasy or *'pits,** were made on a great 
scale, comprehending frequently more than an acre, suiJt to 
the depth of fifteen or twenty feet, and fenced round within by 
a wall of adobes y or bricks baked in the sun. The bottom of 
the excavation, well prepared by a rich manure of the sardines 
— a small fish obtained in vast quantities along the coast — ^was 
planted with some kind of grain or vegetable. ■• 

The Peruvian farmers were well acquainted with the different 
kinds of manures, and made large use of them ; a circumstance 
rare in the rich lands of the tropics, and probably not else- 
where practised by the rude tribes of America. They made 
great use of guano, the valuable deposit of sea-fowl, that has 
attracted so much attention of late firom the agriculturists both 
of Europe and of our own country, and the stimulating and 
nutritious properties of which the Indians perfectly appreciated. 
This was found in such immense quantities on many of the 
little islands along the coast as to have the appearance of lofty 
hills, which, covered with a white saline incrustation, led the 
Conquerors to give them the name of the sierra nevada, or 
" snowy mountains.** 

The Incas took their usual precautions for securing the bene- 
fits of this important article to the husbandman. They assigned 

■• Memoirs of Gtn. Miller, ubi supra.— GarciUsso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 5, cap. 1. 

«• Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 73.— The remains of these ancient excavations still excite 
die wonder of the modern traveller. See Stevenson, Residence in South America, vol. i., p. 
j50i*»Also McCulloh, Researches, p. 358. 
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the small islands on the coast to the use of the respective dis- 
tricts which lay adjacent to them. When the island was large, 
it was distributed among several districts, and the boundaries 
for each were clearly defined. All encroachment on the rights 
of another was severely punished. And they secured the pret* 
ervation of the fowl by penalties as stern as those by which tht 
Norman tyrants of England protected their own game. No 
one was allowed to set foot on the island during the season for 
breeding, under pain of death ; and to kill the birds at any 
^me was punished in the like manner.** 

With this advancement in agricultural science, the Peruvians 
might be supposed to have had some knowledge of the plough, 
in such general use among the primitive nations of the Eastern 
continent. But they had neither the iron ploughshare of the 
Old World, nor had they animals for draught, which, indeed, 
were nowhere found in the New. The instrument which they 
used was a strong, sharp-pointed stake, traversed by a horizon* 
tal piece, ten or twelve inches from .the point, on which the 
ploughman might set his foot and force it into the ground. 
Six or eight strong men were attached by ropes to the stake, 
and dragged it forcibly along — ^pulling together, and keeping 
time as they moved by chanting their national songs, in which 
they were accompanied by the women who followed in their 
train, to break up the sods with their rakes. The mellow soil 
offered slight resistance ; and the laborer, by long practice, ac- 
quired a dexterity which enabled him to turn up the ground to 
the requisite depth with astonishing facility. This substitute 
for the plough was but a clumsy contrivance \ yet it is curious 
as the only specimen of the kind among the American aborig- 
ines, and was perhaps not much inferior to the wooden instru- 
ment introduced in its stead by the European conquerors.** 

It was frequently the policy of the Incas, after providing % 
deserted tract with the means for irrigation and thus fitting it 
for the labors of the husbandman, to transplant there a colony 
of ndiimaesy who brought it under cultivation by raising the 

M Aoofta, lib. 4^ cap. 36.— GarcOasso, Com. RoaL, Parte 1, lib. 5, cupb 1. 
M GarcilMtOi Com. Real, Parte x, lib. 5, cap. a. 
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crops best suited to the soil. While the peculiar character and 
capacity of the lands were thus consulted, a means of exchange 
of the different products was afforded to the neighboring prov- 
inces, which, from the formation of the country, varied much 
more than usual within the same limits. To facilitate these 
agricultural exchanges, fairs were instituted, which took place 
three times a month in some of the most populous places, 
where, as money was unknown, a rude kind of commerce was 
kept up by the barter of their respective products. These fairs 
afforded so many holidays for the relaxation of the industrious 
laborer. •• 

Such were the expedients adopted by the Incas for the im- 
provement of their territory ; and, although imperfect, they 
must be allowed to show an acquaintance with the principles of 
agricultural science that gives them some claim to the rank of 
a civilized people. Under their patient and discriminating 
culture, every inch of good soil was tasked to its greatest power 
of production ; while the most tmpromising spots were com- 
pelled to contribute something to the subsistence of the people. 
Everjrwhere the land teemed with evidence of agricultural 
wealth, from the smiling valleys along the coast to the terraced 
steeps of the sierra, which, rising into pyramids of verdure, 
glowed with all the splendors of tropical vegetation. 

The formation of the country was particularly favorable, as 
already remarked, to an infinite variety of products, not so 
much from its extent as from its various elevations, which, 
more remarkable even than those in Mexico, comprehend every 
degree of latitude from the equator to the polar regions. Yet, 
though the temperature changes in this region with the degree 
of elevation, it remains nearly the same in the same spots 
throughout the year ; and the inhabitant feels none of those 
grateftil vicissitudes of season which belong to the temperate 
latitudes of the globe. Thus, while the summer lies in full 
power on the burning regions of the palm and the cocoa-tree 
that fringe the borders of the ocean, the broad surface of the 

** Sanniento, ReU, MS., cap. z9.~Garcila8so, Com. RtaL, Parle z« lib. 6, cap. 36 ; Mb, 
1^ cap, s.— Henrera, Hitt gen., dec 5* Ub. 4, cap. 3. 
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table-land blooms with the freshness of perpetual spring, and 
the higher summits of the Cordilleras are white with everlast- 
ing winter. 

The Peruvians turned this fixed variety of climate, if I may 
so say, to the best account, by cultivating the productions ap- 
propriate to each ; and they particularly directed their atten- 
tion to those which afforded the most nutriment to man. 
Thus, in the lower level were to be found the cassava-tree and 
the banana, that bountiful plant, which seems to have relieved 
man firom the primeval curse — ^if it were not rather a blessing 
—of toiling for his sustenance." As the banana faded from 
the landscape, a good substitute was found in the maize, the 
great agricultural staple of both the northern and southern 
divisions of the American continent, and which, after its ex- 
portation to the Old World, spread so rapidly there as to sug- 
gest the idea of its being indigenous to it.*' The Peruvians 
were well acquainted with the different modes of preparing this 
useful vegetable, though it seems they did not use it for bread, 
except at festivals ; and they extracted a sort of honey firom 
the stalk, and made an intoxicating liquor from the fermented 
grain, to which, like the Aztecs, they were immoderately ad- 
dicted." 

The temperate climate of the table-land furnished them with 
the maguey, agave Americana^ many of the extraordinary 
qualities of which they comprehended, though not in its most 
important one of affording a material for paper. Tobacco, too, 

'^ The prolific properties of the banana are shown by M. de Humboldt, who states that 
Its productiveness^ as compared with that of wheat, is as 133 to i, and with that of the 
potato, as 44 to X. 

(Essai politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne, Paris, 1837, torn, ii., p. 389.) 
It is a mistake to suppose diat this plant was not indigenous to South America. The 
banana-leaf has been frequently found in ancient Peruvian tombs. 

** The misnomer of bli de Turquie shows the popular error. Yet the rapidity of its 
difiusion through Europe and Asia after the discovery of America is of itself safficient to 
show that it could not have been indigenous to the Old World and have so long remained 
generally unknown there. 

** Acosta, lib. 4, cap. z6.— The saccharine matter contained in the maize-stalk is much 
greater in tropical countries than in more northern latitudes : so diat the natives in the 
Ibrmer may be seen sometimes sucking it like the sugar-cane. One kind of the fermented 
Uqnors, tora^ made from the com, was of such strengdi that the use of it was forbidden bf 
die Inow, at least to the common people. Their injunctions do not soiOk Co havs btsa 
tbtyvd so tmplidtly in this tDstuwe as usual. 
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was amoog the products of tlik devated icgioB. Yet the Bd- 
nnriaai diffiered fixm everjr other Indian nation to wbom il 
waf known, Xxj using it only for nwididnal purpoMs in tbe 
toaa otrnxuS.** They may have found a snfaBtitute for its nar- 
cotic qualities in the coca {Erythrco^btm Pengviamuii)^ oi 
€uca^ m called by the natives. This is a shrub which grows 
to the height of a nian« The leaves when gathered are dried 
in the sun, and, being mixed with a little Ume, form a prepa- 
ration for chewing, much like the betel-leaf of the Bast* 
With a small supply of this cuca in his pouch, and a handfid of 
roasted maize, the Peruvian Indian of our time psrfons his 
wearisome journeys, day afler day, without fotigue, or, at leasty 
without complaint Even food the most invigorating la less 
grateful to him than his loved narcotic Under tlie Incas, it 
is said to have been exclusively reserved for the noUe ordem. 
If so, the people gained one luxury by the Conquest ; and after 
that period it was so extensively used by them that this artidt 
constituted a most important item of die colonial revenue of 
Spain.** Yet, with the soothing charms of an opiate, this weed 
so much vaunted by the natives, when used to excess, is 
said to be attended with all the mischievous effects of habitual 
intoxication.** 

Higher up on the slopes of the Cordilleras, beyond the lim- 
its of the maize and of the quinoa--^ grain bearing some resem- 
blance to rice, and largely cultivated by the Indians — ^was to 
be found the potato, the introduction of which into Europe 
has made an era in the history of agriculture. Whether indig- 
enous to Peru, or imported from the neighboring country of 
Chili, it formed the great staple of the more elevated pbdns, 

N OardUuMo, Com. RmL, Partti, Ub. ■• tap. as* 

*>Thapim|«ntlaafof iha^/#/itbUlN maimar fluaadwith Ume whtn cfaawad. (fi. 
piiiMloaa, Hlalory oC ladia, London, 1841. ytL i., p. 191.) Tha aimOarity of thia aacU 
kdttlfanoai ia tlia ramota Saat and Waat, ia aiagular. 

» Oadafardo, Ral. SafM M8«-^ootta, Ub. 4, cap. aa.^Stev«iiaoiw Reaideacain SaoA 
Anavioa, ^. M., p. 09.«CltM d« Lmr. Cronioa, cap. 96. 

MAttavaltar(PQwis)MtioadkithaFOff«igaQiiarttr|yReviaw(No. as) aqiatiaiM «■ 
aw m a Hja a m aitotaof tiia habtoialmaof thart>r<^ aa^tryiuaflarto dma prodnoad «■ 
||Mi«lMvarof apiiim. SOMia^lMl auokbaMAilpraptrdaa ahould not ba tfaaaollaoliff 
wtmfmtm^mmmmxyiMk tawrfsitti Idtaoti 
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under the Incas, and its culture was continued to a height in 
the equatorial regions which reached many thousand feet above 
the limits of perpetual snow in the temperate latitudes of Eu- 
rope. •* Wild specimens of the vegetable might be seen still 
higher, springing up spontaneously amidst the stunted shrubs 
that clothed the lofty sides of the Cordilleras, till these gradu- 
ally subsided into the mosses and the short yellow grass, /a- 
janaly which, like a golden carpet, was unrolled around the base 
of the mighty cones, that rose far into the regions of eternal 
silence covered with the snows of centuries.'* 



CHAPTER V. 



Peravian Sheep. — Great Hunts. — Manufactures. — Mechanical Skill.— 
Architecture. — Concluding Reflections. 

A NATION which had made such progress in agriculture 
might be reasonably expected to have made also some profi- 
ciency in the mechanical arts — especially when, as in the case 
of the Peruvians, their agricultural economy demanded in 
itself no inconsiderable degree of mechanical skill. Among 
most nations, progress in manufactures has been found to have 
an intimate connection with the progress of husbandry. Both 
arts are directed to the same great object of supplying the nec- 

M Malte-BniBf book 86.— The potato, found by the early discoverers in Chili, Peru, New 
Granada, and all along die Cordilleras of South America, was unknown in Mexico— an 
additional proof of the entire ignorance in which die respective nations of die two continents 
remained of one another. M. de Humboldt, who has bestowed much attention on the early 
history of diis vegetable, which has exerted so important an influence on European society, 
supposes that the cultivation of it in Virginia, where it was known to the eariy planterS| 
must have been oiginally derived from die Soudiem Spanish colonies. — Essai politique^ 
Com. ii., p. 463. 

s* While Peru, under the Incas, could boast these indigenous products, and many others 
less fiuniliar to the European, it was unacquainted with several, of great importance, which, 
since the Conquest, have thriven there as on their natural soil. Such are the olive, dM 
grape, the fig, the apple, die orange, die sugar-cane. None of the cereal grains of die Old 
World were found diere. The first wheat was introduced by a Spanish lady of Tnudllo, 
who took great pains to disseminate it among the colonists, of which the government, to its 
credit, was not unmindful. Her name was Maria de Escobar. History, which is so much 
occupied with celebrating the scourges of humanity, should take pleasure in c 
lig oos of its real bene^iictors. 
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ly the camfixrtSy or, in a more refined condition of soci- 
cty, the luxnries of life ; and when the one is brought to • 
perfection that infers a certain advance in civilization^ tlit 
other must naturally find a corresponding develoimient mider 
the increasing demands and capacities of such a state. The 
subjects of the Incas, in their patient and tranquil devotion to 
the more humUe occupations of industry which bound them to 
their native soil, bcnre greater resemblance to the Oriental na- 
tions, as the Hindoos and Chinese, than they bore to the 
members of the great Anglo-Saxon family, whose hardy temper 
has driven them to seek their fortunes on the stormy ocean and 
to open a commerce with the most distant regions of the globe. 
The Peruvians, though lining a long extent of sea-coast, had 
no foreign commerce. 

They had peculiar advantages for domestic manufacture in a 
material incomparably superior to anything possessed by the 
other races of the Western continent. They found a good 
substitute for linen in a fabric which, like the Aztecs, they 
knew how to weave firom the tough thread of the maguey. 
Cotton grew luxuriantly on the low, sultry level of the coast, 
and furnished them with a clothing suitable to the milder lati« 
tndes of the country. But firom the llama and the kindred 
spedes of the Peruvian sheep they obtained a fleece adapted to 
the colder climate of the table-land, <<more estimable," to 
quote the language of a well-informed writer, << than the down 
of the Canadian beaver, the fleece of the brebis des CalmauckSf 
or of the Syrian goat."^ 

Of the four varieties of the Peruvian sheep, the llama, the 
one most familiarly known, is the least valuable on account of 
its wool. It is chiefly employed as a beast of burden, for 
which, although it is somewhat larger than any of the othar 
varieties, its diminutive size and strength would seem to dis- 
qualify it. It carries a load of little more than a hundred 
pounds, and cannot travel above three or four leagues in a day. 

1 Walfeon, Historical and Dtacriptivt Aooount of tfao Peruvian Sheep (London, s8tx)b fi 
tis* Thiawrifeer'tcoaipariaoatodiractadlotlMvod(tf tlMviGafia,tl»mott Mtaaaed if 
tfMiwatfcrltafletot. 
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But all this is compensated by the little care and cost re- 
quired for its management and its maintenance. It picks up 
an easy subsistence from the moss and stunted herbage that 
grows scantily along the withered sides and the steeps of the 
Cordilleras. The structure of its stomach, like that of the 
camely is such as to enable it to dispense with any supply of 
water for weeks, nay, months together. Its spongy hoof, 
armed with a claw or pointed talon to enable it to take secure 
bold on the ice, never requires to be shod ; and the load laid 
upon its back rests securely in its bed of wool, without the aid 
of girth or saddle. The llamas move in troops of five hundred 
or even a thousand, and thus, though each individual carries 
but little, the aggregate is considerable. The whole caravan 
travels on at its regular pace, passing the night in the open air 
without suffering from the coldest temperature, and marching 
in perfect order and in obedience to the voice of the driver. 
It is only when overloaded that the spirited little animal re- 
fhses to stir, and neither blows nor caresses can induce him to 
rise from the ground. He is as sturdy in asserting his rights 
on this occasion as he is usually docile and unresisting.* 

The employment of domestic animals distinguished the Peru- 
vians from the other races of the New World. This economy 
of human labor by the substitution of the brute is an important 
tlement of civilization, inferior only to what is gained by the 
substitution of machinery for both. Yet the ancient Peruvians 
seem to have made much less account of it than their Spanish 
conquerors, and to have valued the llama, in common with the 
other animals of that genus, chiefly for its fleece. Immense 
herds of these "large cattle," as they were called, and of the 
**smaller cattle,** * or alpacas^ were held by the government, 
as already noticed, and placed under the direction of sh«p 
herds, who conducted them from one quarter of the country to 

* Walton, Hist and Descrip. Account of the Peruvian Sheep, p. 33 et seq.^Gardlatto, 
Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 8, cap. x6.— Acosta, lih 4, cap. 41. — LlantUt according to Gard- 
lasso de la Vega, is a Peruvian word signifying '* flock." (Ibid., ubi supra.) The natives 
fat no milk from their domesticated animals ; nor was milk used, I bdiev^ by any tribe 
SB the American continent 
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another, according to the changes of the aeaaoiL These mign^ 
tkma were i^^ulaled with all the prednon with which die codt 
of die mesta delenmned the migrations of the vast flMiin^ 
iocks in Spain ; and the Conquerors, when thejr landed ia 
Peru, were amazed at finding a race of animals so aimihv to 
Aeir own in properties and habits, and under the control of a 
qrstem of l^;isladon which might seem to have been imported 
from their native land/ 

But the richest store of wool was obtained, not firom these 
domesdcated animals, but from the two other apedes, the 
kuanacos and the vicuHas^ which roamed in native fiwadom 
Ofer the frozen ranges of the CordiUeras; wbae not infre- 
quently diey might be seen scaling the snow-covered peatai 
which no living thing inhabits save the condor, the huge hivA 
of the Andes, whose broad pinions bear him up in the atmoa*' 
phere to the height of more than twenty thousand feet aboiia 
the level of the sea.* In these rugged pastures, <<the flock 
without a fold " finds sufficient sustenance in the ycku^ m 
species of grass which is found scattered all along the great 
ridge of the Cordilleras, finm the equator to the southern 
Umits of Patagonia. And as these limits define the territory 
traversed by the Peruvian sheq), which rardy, if ever, ventuaa 
north of the line, it seems not improbable that thia mystariouft 
little plant is so important to their existence that the abscnca 
of it is the principal reason why they have not penetrated to 
the northern latitudes of Quito and New Granada.* 

But, although thus roaming without a master over the bound- 
less wastes of the Cordilleras, the Peruvian peasant waa navtt 
allowed to hunt diese wild animab, which were protected bf 
laws as severe as were the dedc herds that grazed on the xassm 
cultivated slopes of the plateau. The wild game of tha fixest 

* Th« judidoui Ondttgardo amphatkany recommends the adoption of many of iImm r^f* 
ulatkmt by tha Spanish govammtnt, as pacuUarly sultad to tht a x lgopcias of tfit aathrat: 
*« aaaalo da loa ganadot paraaei6 habar haclio mudiaa oomritudcnaa an iSSmmtm tkai- 
paa4algnnaatanntilaa4 provachoaaa para su oonaorvacion q^a conviBdiia q^ tambia 
gMidaasn agota.** ReL Sas>f MS. 

; • Malte-Brun, book 86. 

* Ychu^ called in tht Flora Peruana Jarava ; Class, Monandria Digynia. Sea WalM^ 
^17. 
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and the mountain was as much the {xopeity of the govaimieoft 
m if it had been enclosed within a park or p^med within a 
fold/ It was only on stated occasions, at the great himti 
which todc place once a year, under the pasonal supmnten- 
dence of the Inca or his principal officeiSy that the game was 
allowed to be taken. These hunts were not rq)eated in the 
game quarter of the country oftener than once in four yearsp 
diat time might be allowed for the waste occa^oned by thena 
lo be replenished. At the appointed time, all those living in 
the district and its neighborhood, to the number, it might be, 
of fifty or sixty thousand men,' were distributed round, so aa 
to form a cordon of immense extent, that should embrace the 
whole country which was to be hunted ova:. The men were 
armed with long poles and spears, with which they beat up 
game of evory description lurking in the woods, the valleys, 
and the mountains, killing the beasts of prey without mercy, 
and driving the others, consisting chiefly of the deer of the 
country, and the huanacos and vicufias, toward the centre of 
the wide-extended circle ; until, as this gradually contracted, 
the timid inhabitants of the forests were concentrated on some 
apadous [dain, where the eye of the hunta: might range freely 
over his victims, who found no place for shelter or escape. 

The male deer and some of the coarser kind of the Peruviaa 
sheep were slaughtered ; their skins were reserved for the vari* 
ous useful manufactures to which they are ordinarily applied, 
and their flesh, cut into thin slices, was distributed among the 
people, who converted it into charqui^ the dried meat of the 
country, which constituted then the sole, as it has since the 
principal, animal food of the lower classes of Peru.* 

But nearly the whole of the sheep, amounting usually to 
thirty or forty thousand, or even a larger number, after being 
carefully sheared, were suffered to escape and regain their scA* 

* Ondtgudo, RcL Prim., MS. 

* Somttfanet evtn a bundrod dMNiMod wanaitnA, irim the Inca himlBd in pcnoiv if «t 
•ay credit Sannionto : " De donde haviaodose yajuntado dmnrota d ■esenta wbSL Btib 
•OBaa d den mil si mandado les era.** Retodwi, MS., cap. 13. 

* VBiA^ ubi supra.— CAtfr^M; hence, ptobabty, says BfcCuOoh, dia term ''Jflrimd," ^ 
pHid to the dried beef of South America. RMeaacbes, p. 377. 

Peru 6 T0I.I 
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tary haunts among the mountains. The wool thus collected was 
deposited in the royal magazines, whence, in due time, it was 
dealt out to the people. The coarser quality was worked up into 
garments for their own use, and the finer for the Inca ; for none 
but an Inca noble could wear the fine fabric of the vicufia." 

The Peruvians showed great skill in the manufacture of dif- 
ferent articles for the royal household from this delicate ma- 
terial, which, imder the name of vigonia wool, is now familiar 
to the looms of Europe. It was wrought into shawls, robes, 
and other articles of dress for the monarch, and into carpets, 
coverlets, and hangings for the imperial palaces and the 
temples. The cloth was finished on both sides alike;" the 
delicacy of the texture was such as to give it the lustre of silk; 
and the brilliancy of the dyes excited the admiration and the 
envy of the European artisan." The Peruvians produced also 
an article of great strength and durability by mixing the hair 
of animals with wool ; and they were expert in the beautiful 
feather-work, which they held of less account than the Mexi- 
cans, firom the superior quality of the materials for other fabrics 
which they had at their command.'* 

The natives showed a skill in other mechanical arts similar 
to that displayed by their manufactures of cloth. Every man 
in Peru was expected to be acquainted with the various handi- 
crafts essential to domestic comfort. No long apprenticeship 
was required for this, where the wants were so few as among 
the simple peasantry of the Incas. But, if this were all, it 
would imply but a very moderate advancement in the arts. 
There were certain individuals, however, carefully trained to 

>• Sarmiento, Relacion, M$., loc cit— Qesa de Leon, Crooica, cap. 8i.~Oardlauok 
Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 6, ca^. 6. 

» Acosta, lib. 4, cap. 41. 

IS " Ropas finisimas para los Reyes, que lo eran tanto que paredan de sarga de seda y 
oon cdores tan perfcctos quanto se puede afirmar." Sarmiento, Reladon, MS., cap. 13. 

"Pedro Pizairo^ Descub. y Conq., MS. — *'Ropa finissima para los sefiores Ingas d« 
lana de las Vicunias. V cierto fue tan prima esta ropa, oomo auran visto en Espafia: per 
alguna que alia fue luego que se gauo este rayno. Los restidos destos Ingas eran camisetas 
desta ropa : vnas pobladas de argenteria de oro, otras de esmeraldas y piedras predosas: 
y algunas de plumas de aues : otras de solamente la manta. Para hazer estas lopas, tu* 
«ier9 y tienen tan perfetas colores de carmesi, azul, amarillo, negro, y de otras suerteiv 
fit Terdaderamfentetienenventi^i las de Espafia.'' Ciexa de Leoo, Cronica, cap. 114. 
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diOBe occupatioiis which minista: to the demands of the movt 
i^mlent chases of society. These occupations, like every other 
calling and office in Peni, always descended from father t* 
son.'* The divisicm of castes, in this particular, was as preciae 
as that which existed in E^gypt or Hindostan. K this ar- 
rangement be unfavorable to originality, or to the development 
of the peculiar talent of the individual, it at least conduces to 
an easy and finished execution, by famiUarizing the artist with 
the practice of his art from childhood.'* 

The royal magazines and the huaciis or tombs of the Incai 
have been found to contain many specimens of curious and 
elaborate workmanship. Among these are vases of gold and 
silver, bracelets, collars, and other ornaments for the peoon ; 
utensils of every description, some of fine clay, and manjr 
more of copper ; mirrors of a hard, polished stone, or bur« 
nished silver, with a great variety of other articles made fi^e* 
quently on a whimsical pattern, evincing quite as much inge- 
nuity as taste or inventive talent/* The character of the 
Peruvian mind led to imitation, in fact, rather than invention, 
to delicacy and minuteness of finish, rather than to boldness or 
beauty of design. 

That they should have accomplished these difScult woris 
with such tools as they possessed is truly wonderfiiL It wit 
comparatively easy to cast and even to sculpture metallic sub- 
stances, both of which they did with consummate skilL But 
that they should have shown the like facility in cutting tlie 
hardest substances, as em^alds and other precious stcxies, it 
not so easy to explain. Emeralds they obtained in consider- 

H Ondegwdo, ReL Prim, et Scig., MSS.— GarcilaMCH Com. RaaL, FtelB i» UU s ci9>lk 

i^AtltftstfSnchwmstlMopIiikmof tlMEg]rptia]u,who refemd to tUt ami^MMBt «f 
cutM M tilt wNiroe of didr own peculiar dflxtoity in Uw arti. See Diodorw Sic* Hb % 
■M 74- 

>• UHoa, Not'Amer., ent ai.— Pedro Piarro, DeacuK y Coii9.t MS.— dam 4t Laa% 
Gktmlca, cap. 114.— Condamlne, Mfaa. a|». HkL de PAcad. Royale dt B«Ib, MB» &» 9|b 
454^456.— The last writer layatbata large collection of maadvefoldenniMBlicffvsqf 
ficfa woricmanihip was long preserved in the royal treasury of Qabo. But on Ui golM 
there to examine diem he learned that they had just been mellad down Into ingots to mm 
to Carthagena, dien besieged by tfat EngUah I Hieagffllircan flourish only t iWi> 
■MM of aU the other arts. 
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able quantity from the barren district of Atacames, and this 
inflexible material seems to have been almost as ductile in the 
hands of the Peruvian artist as if it had been made of clay.'* 
Yet the natives were imacquainted with the use of iron, tliough 
the soil was largely impregnated with it.*' The tools used 
were of stone, or more frequently of copper. But the material 
on which they reUed for the execution of their most difficult 
tasks was formed by combining a very small portion of tin with 
copper.** This composition gave a hardness to the metal 
which seems to have been Uttle inferior to that of steeL With 
the aid of it, not only did the Peruvian artisan hew into shape 
porphyry and granite, but by his patient industry accomplished 
works which the European would not have ventured to tmder- 
take. Among the remains of the monuments of Cannar may 
be seen movable rings in the muzzles of animals, all nicely 
sculptured of one entire block of granite." It is worthy of 
remark that the Egyptians, the Mexicans, and the Peruvians, 
in their progress toward civilization, should never have de- 
tected the use of iron, which lay around them in abundance, 
and that they should each, without any knowledge of the 
other, have found a substitute for it in such a curious composi- 
tion of metals as gave to their tools almost the temper of 
steel ; "* a secret that has been lost— or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, has never been discovered — ^by the civilized European. 
I have already spoken of the large quantity of gold and silver 
wrought into various articles of elegance and utility for the 
Incas ; though the amount was inconsiderable, in comparison 
with what could have been afforded by the mineral riches of 

>v They had turquoises, also, and might have had pearls, but for the tenderness of die 
Incas, who were unwilling to risk die lives of their people in this perilous fishery I At leastt 
■o we are assiuxd by Garcilasso, Com. Real, Parte z, lib. 8, cap. 33. 

>* ** No tenian herramientas de hierro ni azero." Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS. — Her* 
lera. Hist general, dec 5, lib. 4. cap. 4. 

>* M. dtt Humboldt brought with him back to Europe one of these metallic tools, a chistl» 
found in a silver mine opened by the Incas not fiur finom Cuzco. On an analysis it wmt 
found to contain 0.94 of copper and 0.06 of tin. See Vues des Cordill^s, p. 1x7. 

«o '*Quoiqu*il en soit," says M. de la Condamine, "nous avons vu en quelques autre* 
fuincs des omemens du mftme granit, qui repr6sentoient des mufles d'animaux, dont let 
■arines perc6es portoient des anneaux moUles de la mftme pierre." — Mtei. ap. Hist, dt 
PAcad. Royale de Berlin, tom. ii., p. 453. 

» See the History of the Conqueet of Mexioo» Book z, diap. 5. 
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the land, and with what has since been obtained by the 
sagacious and unscrupulous cupidity of the white man. Gold 
was gathered by the Incas from the deposits of the streams. 
They extracted the ore also in considerable quantities from ttm 
valley of Curimayo, northeast of Caxamarca, as well as from 
other places ; and the silver mines of Porco, in particular, 
yielded them considerable returns. Yet they did not attempt 
to penetrate into the bowels of the earth by sinking a shaft, but 
simply excavated a cavern in the steep sides of the mountain, 
or, at most, opened a horizontal vein of moderate depth. They 
were equally deficient in the knowledge of the best means of 
detaching the precious metal from the dross with which it was 
united, and had no idea of the virtues of quicksilver — a mineral 
not rare in Peru — as an amalgam to effect this decomposition.** 
Their method of smelting the ore was by means of furnaces 
built in elevated and exposed situations, where they might be 
fanned by the strong breezes of the moimtains. The subjects 
of the Incas, in short, with all their patient perseverance, did 
little more than penetrate below the crust, the outer rind, as it 
were, formed over those golden caverns which lie hidden in the 
dark depths of the Andes. Yet what they gleaned from the 
surface was more than adequate for all their demands. F<Mr 
they were not a commercial people, and had no knowledge of 
money.** In this they differed from the ancient Mexicans, 
who had an established currency of a determinate value. la 
one respect, however, they were superior to their American 
rivals, since they made use of weights to determine the quantity 
of their commodities, a thing wholly unknown to the Aztecs. 
This fact is ascertained by the discovery of silver balances, ad- 
justed with perfect accuracy, in some of the tombs of the Incas.** 
But the surest test of the civilization of a people— at least, as 
sure as any — afforded by mechanical art is to be found in their 

mOctcOmm^ Com. Red.. Parte i, Ub. 8, cap. as> 

MOarcilauo, Com. Real, Parte t, lib. 5, cap. 7 : lib. 6^ cap. 8.— Ondeg«dp» RaL 89^ 
UB.'^TUm, which Bonapane thooi^ to facredible of the little lilaiid of LooCfaook WM 
•di men extraordinary fai a great and flonriahlag enqfae like Pem-^the country, 10% 
whidi contained within its bowels the treasnrea that were one day to fbmiah Europe wUk 
tfM baabofitt vast metaOie currency. **UUoa,Mot Aav.,ent.*t. 
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architecturey which presents so noble a field i<K the display of 
the grand and the beautiful, and which at the same time is so 
Intimately connected with the essential comforts of life. There 
is no object on which the resources of the wealthy are more 
fireely lavished, or which calls out more effectually the inventive 
talent of the artist. The painter and the sculptor may display 
their individual genius in creations of surpassing excellence, 
but it is the great monuments of architectural taste and mag- 
nificence that are stamped in a peculiar manner by the genius 
of the nation. The Greek, the Egyptian, the Saracen, the 
Gothic — ^what a key do their respective styles afford to the 
character and condition of the people ! The monuments of 
China, of Hindostan, and of Central America are all indicative 
of an immature period, in which the imagination has not been 
disciplined by study, and which, therefore, in its best results, 
betrays only the ill-regulated aspirations after the beautiful that 
belong to a semi-civilized people. 

The Peruvian architecture, bearing also the general charac- 
teristics of an imperfect state of refinement, had still its peculiar 
character ; and so uniform was that character that the edifices 
throughout the country seem to have been all cast in the same 
mould.** They were usually built of porphyry or granite ; not 
infirequently of brick. This, which was formed into blocks or 
squares of much larger dimensions than our brick, was made 
of a tenacious earth mixed up with reeds or tough grass, and 
acquired a degree of hardness with age that made it insensible 
alike to the storms and the more trying sun of the tropics.'* 
The walls were of great thickness, but low, seldom reaching to 
more than twelve or fourteen feet in height. It is rare to meet 
with accounts of a building that rose to a second story. '^ 

s* It ii the observation of Humboldt, "II est impossible d'examiner attentivement ua 
■eul Edifice da temps des Incas, sans reconnoitre le m&ne type dans tous les autres qui 
couvrent le dos des Andes* sur une longueur de plus de quatre cent cinquante lieues, de- 
puis mille Jusqu'ii quatre mille metres d*^^vation au-dessus du niveau de I'Dc^an. On 
dirait qu'un seal architecte a construit ce grand nombre de monumens."— Vues des Cor> 
4iU4res, p. Z97. 

** Ulloa, who careftiUy examined these bricks, suggests that there must have been some 
Mcrtt in their composition— «o supwior in many respects t» our own m a n u f ac tu re no w 
bat Not, Amer., ent. ao. 

** Ibid.* ubi suprm. 
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The apartments had no communication with one another, 
but usually opened into a court ; and, as they were unprovided 
with windows, or apertures that served for them, the only light 
from without must have been admitted by the doorways. 
These were made with the sides approaching each other tow- 
ard the top, so that the lintel was considerably narrower than 
the threshhold, a peculiarity, also, in Egyptian architecture. 
The roofe have, for the most part, disappeared with time. 
Some few survive in the less ambitious edifices, of a singular 
bell-shape, and made of a composition of earth and pebbles. 
They are supposed, however, to have been generally formed of 
more perishable materials, of wood or straw. It is certain that 
some of the most considerable stone buildings were thatched 
with straw. Many seem to have been constructed without the 
aid of cement ; and writers have contended that the Peruvians 
were unacquainted with the use of mortar, or cement of any 
kind." But a close, tenacious mould, mixed with lime, may 
be discovered filling up the interstices of the granite in some 
buildings ; and in others, where the well-fitted blocks leave no 
room for this coarser material, the eye of the antiquary has de- 
tected a fine bituminous glue, as hard as the rock itself. ** 

The greatest simplicity is observed in the construction of 
the buildings, which are usually free firom outward ornament ; 
though in some the huge stones are shaped into a convex form 
with great regularity, and adjusted with such nice precision to 
one another that it would be impossible, but for the flutings, 
to determine the line of junction. In others the stone is 
rough, as it was taken from the quarry, in the most irregular 
forms, with the edges nicely wrought and fitted to each other. 

** Among others, see Aoosta, ffik 6^ cap. is*— Robertson, History of America (London, 
1796), vol. ill., p. 3x3. 

** Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS.— UUoa, Not Amer., ent. ax.— Humboldt, who analysed 
Uie cement of die andent structures at Cannar, says that it is a true mortar, formed of a 
mixture of pebbles and a clayey maii (Vues des Cordill^res, p. xx6.) Father Velasco is 
in raptures with an " almost imperceptible kind of cement" made of lime and a bituminoua 
substance resembling glue, which incorporated with tiie stones so as to hold them firmly 
together like one solid mass, yet left nothing visible to the e3re of die common observer. 
This glutinous composition, mixed widi pebbles, made a sort of macadamized road mttcb 
«ted by tba Incas, as hard and almott as smooth at marble.— Hist dc Quito, ton. L, ppw 
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There isnoappearanceof columns or of arches; Aoagh thevt 
is some contradiction as to the latter point. Bat it is not to 
be doubted that, although they may have made some af^noach 
to this mode of construction by the greater or less indinatioQ 
of the walls, the Peruvian architects were whoUy unacquainted 
with the true principle of the circular arch reposing on its key* 
•tone.** 

The architecture of the Incas is characterized, says an emi* 
nent traveller, "by simplicity, S3rmmetry, and solidity."* 
It may seem unphilosophical to condemn the peculiar fishion 
of a nation as indicating want of taste, because its standard of 
taste differs from our own. Yet there is an incongruity in the 
composition of the Peruvian buildings which argues a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the first principles of architecture. 
While they put together their bulky masses of porphyry and 
granite with the nicest art, they were incapable of mortising 
their timbers, and, in the ignorance of iron, knew no better 
way of holding the beams together than tying them with thongs 
of maguey. In the same incongruous spirit, the building thai 
was thatched with straw and imilltuninated by a window was 
glowing with tapestries of gold and silver ! These are the in* 
consistencies of a rude people, among whom the arts are but 
partially developed. It might not be difficult to find examples 
of like inconsistency in the architecture and domestic arrange- 
ments of our Anglo-Saxon and, at a still later period, of oar 
Norman ancestors. 

Yet the buildings of the Incas were accommodated to tht 
character of the climate, and were well fitted to resist those 
terrible convulsions which belong to the land of volcanoes. 
The wisdom of their plan is attested by the ntunber which still 
survive, while the more modem constructions of the Conquer- 
ors have been buried in ruins. The hand of the Conquerors, 
indeed, has fallen heavily on these venerable monuments, and, 

— Condamhw, Mfan. ap. Hist de PAcad. Royak de Hofin, tom. B., p. 448.— ^Amlfe. f 
M omsmentxM del Peru, MS.^Herreni, Hist, general, dec^ 5« Ub. 4, cap. 4.— Aooata, Ub. 4 
cap. 14.— Ulloa, Voyage to Sondi America, toL L, p. 469«— Ondegardo, ReL Seg.f MS. 

ti (* simpUdtft, ■ym&trie, et toUdtt^, Toili les trois caractfaaa par leKineb se disdngMHl 
■vantageiueinent toua lea Mifioei p^viens.** Hnmboldtb Vnei des CordilUrea, p. itf. 
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in their blind and superstitious search for hidden treasure, hat 
caused infinitely more ruin than time or the earthquake.*' Yet 
enough of these monuments still remain to invite the researches 
of the antiquary. Those only in the most conspicuous situa- 
tions have been hitherto examined. But, by the testimony of 
travellers, many more are to be found in the less frequented 
parts of the country ; and we may hope they will one day tall 
forth a kindred spirit of enterprise to that which has so suc- 
cessfully explored the mysterious recesses of Central America 
and Yucatan. 

I cannot close this analysis of the Peruvian institutions with- 
out a few reflections on their general character and tendency, 
which, if they involve some repetition of previous remarks, 
may, I trust, be excused, from my desire to leave a correct 
and consistent impression on the reader. In this survey we 
cannot but be struck with the total dissimilarity between these 
institutions and those of the Aztecs — the other great nation 
who led in the march of civilization on this Western continent, 
and whose empire in the northern portion of it was as conspic- 
uotis as that of the Incas in the south. Both nations came on 
the plateau and commenced their career of conquest at dates, 
it may be, not far removed from each other. ^ And it is 

*> The anonymous author of the Antig. y Monumentos del Peru, MS., gives us, at second 
band, one of those golden traditions which, in early times, fostered the spirit of adventure. 
The tradition, in this instance, he thinks well entided to credit The reader will judge fnr 
himseli: 

'* It Is a well-authenticated report, and generally received, that there is a secret hall ia 
tiie fortress of Cuzco, where an immensg treasure is concealed, consisting of the statues of 
aU the Incas, wrought in gold. A lady is still living, Dofia Maria de £squivel, the wife of 
fBut last Inca, who has visited this hall, and I have heard her relate the way in which she 
«M carried to see it. 

"Don Carlos, the lady's husband, did not maintain a style of living becoming his hig^ 
lank. Dofia Maria sometimes reproached him, declaring that she had been deceived into 
nuurrying a poor Indian under the lofty tide of Lord or Inca. She said this so frequendy 
diat Don Carlos one night exclaimed, *■ Lady 1 do you wish to know whether I am rich or 
poor? You shall see that no lord nor king in the world has a larger treasure than I have.' 
Then, covering her eyes with a handkerchief, he made her turn round two or three timet, 
and, taking her by die hand, led her a short distance before he removed the bandage. Oa 
opening her eyes, what was her amazement ! She had gone not more than two hundred 
paces, and descended a short flight fA steps, and she now found herself in a large quadran- 
gular hall, where, ranged on bendies roimd the walls, she beheld the statues of the Incat» 
•adi of the size of a boy twelve years old, all of massive gold ! She saw also many vessds of 
(Old and silver. * In £ACt,' she said, ' it was one of the most magnificent treasures in tlia 
whole world!"* **AhU, chap. z. 
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worthy of nodce that, in America, the efevated region along 
the cresti of die great mountain ranges should hove been the 
diosen seat of dyiHzation in both bemisphetes. 

Verjr different was the poUqr pursued by the two races in 
ihdr military career. The Aztecs, animated by the most 
ferocious spirit, carried on a war of extermination, signalizing 
their tritmiphs by the sacrifice of hecatombs of captives ; while 
the Incas, although they pumied the game of conquest with 
equal pertinacity, preferred a milder policy, substituting n^;o- 
tiation and intrigue for violence, and dealt with their antago- 
nists so that their future resources should not be crippled, and 
that they should come as Mends, not as foes, into the bosom 
of the empire. 

Their policy toward the conquered forms a contrast no less 
striking to that pursued by the Aztecs. The Mexican vassals 
were ground by excessive imposts and military conscriptious. 
No regard was had to their welfare, and the only limit to op- 
pression was the power of endurance. They were overawed 
by fortresses and armed garrisons, and were made to fed every 
hour that they were not part and parcel of the nation, btrt 
held only in subjugation as a conquered people. The Incas, 
on the other hand, admitted their new subjects at once to all 
the rights enjoyed by the rest of the community ; and, though 
they made them conform to the established laws and usages of 
the empire, they watched over their personal security and com- 
fort with a sort of parental solidtude. The motley population, 
thus bound together by common interest, was animated by a 
common feeling of lo3ralty, which gave greater strength and 
stability to the empire as it became more and more widely ex- 
tended ; while the various tribes who successively came under 
the Mexican sceptre, being held together only by the pressure 
of extemd force, were ready to fall asunder the moment thai 
that force was withdrawn. The policy of the two nations dis- 
played the prindple of fear as contrasted with the prindple of 
love. 

The characteristic features of their religious systems had as 
little resembla n ce to each other. The whole Aztec pantheon 
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partook more or less of the sanguinary spirit of the terrible 
war-god who presided over it, and their frivolous ceremonial 
almost always terminated with human sacrifice and cannibal 
orgies. But the rites of the Peruvians were of a more innocent 
casty as they tended to a more spiritual worship. For the 
worship of the Creator is most nearly approached by that of 
the heavenly bodies, which, as they revolve in their bright 
orbits, seem to be the most glorious symbols of his beneficence 
and power. 

In the minuter mechanical arts both showed considerable 
skill ; but in the construction of important pubUc works, of 
roads, aqueducts, canals, and in agriculture in all its details, 
the Peruvians were much superior. Strange that they should 
have fallen so far below their rivals in their efforts after a higher 
intellectual culture, in astronomical science more especially, 
and in the art of communicating thought by visible symbols. 
When we consider the greater refinement of the Incas, their infe- 
riority to the Aztecs in these particulars can be explained only 
by the fact that the latter, in all probabiUty, were indebted for 
their science to the race who preceded them in the land — that 
shadowy race whose origin and whose end are alike veiled from 
the eye of the inquirer, but who possibly may have sought a 
refuge from their ferocious invaders in those regions of Central 
America, the architectural remains of which now supply us 
with the most pleasing monuments of Indian civilization. It is 
with this more polished race, to whom the Peruvians seem to 
have borne some resemblance in their mental and moral organ- 
ization, that they should be compared. Had the empire of 
the Incas been permitted to extend itself with the rapid strides 
with which it was advancing at the period of the Spanish con- 
quest, the two races might have come into conflict, or perhaps 
into alliance, with one another." 

The Mexicans and Peruvians, so different in the character of 
their peculiar civilization, were, it seems probable, ignorant of 
each other's existence ; and it may appear singular that, during 
the simultaneous continuance of their empires, some of the 
leeds of science and of art which pass so imperceptibly from 
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cue peo|de to another ahould not have found their wa j acres 
tfie interval which separated the two nations. They fiunisli 
an interesting example of the ^[yposite directiont which tht 
hmnan mind may take in its straggle to emerge from darknes 
into the light of civilization. 

A closer resemblance — as I have more than once taken occ»- 
sion to notice — may be found between the Peruvian institu- 
tions and some of the despotic governments of Eastern Asia; 
those governments where despotism appears in its more miti« 
gated form, and the whole people, under the patriarchal sway 
of the sovereign, seem to be gathered together like the memben 
of one vast family. Such were the Chinese, for exampk^ 
whom the Peruvians resembled in their implicit obedience to 
authority, their mild yet somewhat stubborn temper, their so* 
licitude for forms, their reverence for ancient usage, their skill 
in the minuter manufactures, their imitative rather than inven- 
tive cast of mind, and their invincible patience, which serves 
instead of a more adventurous spirit for the execution of diflb 
cult undertakings.'^ 

A still closer analogy may be found with the natives of Hin- 
dostan in their division into castes, their worship of the heav- 
enly bodies and the elements of nature, and their acquaintanct 
with the scientific principles of husbandry. To the ancient 
Egyptians, also, they bore considerable resemblance in the 
same particulars, as well as in those ideas of a future existenct 
which led them to attach so much importance to the permanent 
preservation of the body. 

But we shall look in vain in the history of the East for a 
parallel to the absolute control exercised by the Incas over 
their subjects. In the East, this was founded on physical 
power,— on the external resources of the government. The 
authority of the Inca might be compared with that of the Pope 
in the day of his might, when Christendom trembled at the 

l^Connt CarH has amused himself with tracbg out the difierent pofaits of roMmUaaot 
botwaen the Chinese and the Peravians. The Emperor of China was styled the son of 
Heaven or of the Sun. He also held a plouKh once a year in presence of his people, to 
fkfon his respect for agricnhnre. And the solstices and equinoxes were noted, to detw. 
I tfie periods of their nligkmsfintiTals. The ooiaddenceslMre corioiM. LettmAmM* 
Bk. fi. pp. J, 8. 
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tfannders of llie Vatican, and the sucoessor of St. Peto: set ha 
foot on the necks of princes. But the authority of the Bc^ 
was founded on opinion. His temporal power was nothing, 
llie empire of the Incas rested cm both. It was a theocracf 
more potent in its operation than that kA the Jews; for, 
thoagfa the sanction of the law might be as great among the 
latter, the law was expounded by a human law-giver, the ser- 
Tant and rqpresentative of Divinity. But the Inca was bodi 
die law-giver and the law. He was not merely the representa- 
tive of Divinity, or, like the Pope, its vicegerent, but he was 
Divinity itself. The violation of his ordinance was sacrilege. 
Never was there a scheme of government enforced by such ter- 
rible sanctions, or which bore so oppressively on the subjects 
<^ it. For it reached not only to the visible acts, but to the 
private conduct, the words, the very thoughts, of its vassals. 

It added not a little to the efficacy of the government that 
below the sovereign there was an order of hereditary nobles of 
the same divine original with himself, who, placed far below 
himself, were still immeasurably above the rest of the commu- 
nity, not merely by descent, but, as it would seem, by their in- 
telkctual nature. These were the exclusive depositaries of 
power, and, as their long hereditary training made them fiir 
miliar with their vocation and secured them implicit deference 
fiom the multitude, they became the prompt and well-prao- 
tised agents for carrying out the executive measures of the ad- 
ministration. All liiat occurred throughout the wide extent of 
his empire— such was the perfect system of communication—* 
passed in review, as it were, b^ore the eyes of the monarch, 
and a thousand hands, armed with irresistible authority, stood 
ready in every quarter to do his bidding. Was it not, as we 
have said, die most oppressive, though the mildest, of despot- 
isms? 

It was die mildest, from the very circumstance that the 
transcendent rank of the sovereign, and the humble, nay, so- 
perstidous, devotion to his will, made it superfluous to assert 
diis will by acts of violence or rig<^. The great mass of the 
ptofde may have appeared to his eyes as but little removed 
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above the condition of the brute, formed to minister to hit 
pleasures. But from their very helplessness he regarded them 
with feelings of commiseration, Uke those which a kind master 
might feel for the poor animals committed to his charge, or — 
to do justice to the beneficent character attributed to many of 
the Incas — ^that a parent might feel for his young and impotent 
ofispring. The laws were carefully directed to their preserva- 
tion, and personal comfort. The people were not allowed to 
be employed on works pernicious to their health, nor to pine 
— a sad contrast to their subsequent destiny — under the impo- 
sition of tasks too heavy for their powers. They were never 
made the victims of pubUc or private extortion ; and a benev- 
olent forecast watched carefully over their necessities, and pro- 
vided for their relief in seasons of infirmity and for their sus- 
tenance in health. The government of the Incas, however 
arbitrary in form, was in its spirit truly patriarchal. 

Yet in this there was nothing cheering to the dignity of 
human nature. What the people had was conceded as a boon, 
not as a right. When a nation was brought under the sceptre 
of the Incas, it resigned every personal right, even the rights 
dearest to humanity. Under this extraordinary polity, a peo- 
ple advanced in many of the social refinements, well skilled in 
manufactures and agriculture, were unacquainted, as we have 
seen, with money. They had nothing that deserved to be 
called property. They could follow no craft, could engage in 
no labor, no amusement, but such as was specially provided by 
law. They could not change their residence or their dress 
without a license from the government. They could not even 
exercise the freedom which is conceded to the most abject in 
other countries — ^that of selecting their own wives. The im- 
perative spirit of despotism would not allow them to be happy 
or miserable in any way but that established by law. TTie 
power of free agency — ^the inestimable and inborn right of 
every human being — ^was annihilated in Peru. 

The astonishing mechanism of the Peruvian polity could 
have resulted only from the combined authority of opinion and 
positive power in the ruler to an extent unprecedented in the 
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history of man. Yet that it should have so successAilly gone 
into operation) and so long endured, in opposition to the taste, 
the prejudices, and the very principles of our nature, is a strong 
proof of a generally wise and temperate administration of the 
government. 

The policy habitually pursued by the Incas for the prevent 
Hon of evils that might have disturbed the order of things is 
well exemplified in their provisions against poverty and idle- 
ness. In these they rightly discerned the two great causes of 
disaffection in a populous community. The industry of the 
people was secured not only by their compulsory occupations 
at home, but by their employment on those great public works 
which covered every part of the country, and which still bear 
testimony in their decay to their primitive grandeur. Yet it 
may well astonish us to find that the natural difficulty of these 
undertakings, sufficiently great in itself, considering the imper- 
fection of their tools and machinery, was inconceivably en- 
hanced by the politic contrivance of the government. The 
royal edifices of Quito, we are assured by the Spanish con- 
querors, were constructed of huge masses of stone, many of 
which were carried all the way along the mountain-roads firom 
Cuzco, a distance of several hundred leagues.** The great 
square of the capital was filled to a considerable depth with 
mould brought with incredible labor up the steep slopes of 
the Cordilleras firom the distant shores of the Pacific Ocean.** 

** " Era muy principal intento que la gente no holgase, que dava causa a que detpuat 
que lo8 Ingas estuvieitm en pax hacer traer de Quito al Cuzoo piedra que venia de proviii- 
da en provincia para hacer casas para si 6 p» el Sol en gran canddad, y dd Cuzoo Oevallft 
a Quito p» d mismo efecto, ... y ad destas cosas hadan los Ingas muduui de pooo 
provecho y de escenvo travajo en que tralan ocupadas las provincias ordinariamO, y eo 
fln d travajo era causa de su conservacicm.'' Ond^ardo, Rd. Prim., MS.~-Also Antl^ 
7 Monumentos dd Peru» MS. 

MHiis was literally gold dust ; liar Ondegardo states that, when Governor of Cnsoo, hi 
cansedgreat quantities of gold vessels and ornaments to be disbteired from the sand !■ 
whidi they had been secreted by the natives : " Que toda aqudla plaza dd Cuzoo le saca- 
roD la tieirainopia, y se Devd k otras partes p<»- oosa de gran estima, 6 la hindieron d« 
arena de hi costa de hi mar, oomo hasta dos pafanos y medio en algunas partes, mas seof 
bnuxm por toda dla mudios vasos de oro 4 plata* y hovejuelas y hombrecfflos pequellos d« 
lo mismo, lo cual se ha sacado en mucha cantidad, que todo lo hemes visto ; desta arena 
estaba toda la plaza, quando yo fui i govemar aqudla Ciudad ; i d liie verdad que aquefls 
M trajo de dlos, afirman 6 tienenpuestosensusr^iistros, parescemequesea ans^ Que to4A 
1ft ttona junta tubo necesidad de entender ca eUo^ por que la pha et grande, y no tine 
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Labor was regarded not only as a means, but as an end, by the 
Peruvian law. 

With their manifold provisions against poverty the reader 
has already been made acquainted. They were so perfect that 
in their wide extent of territory — much of it smitten with the 
curse of barrenness — ^no man, however humble, suffered for the 
want of food and clothing. Famine, so common a scourge in 
every other American nation, so common at that period in 
every country of civilized Europe, was an evil unknown in the 
dominions of the Incas. 

The most enlightened of the Spaniards who first visited Peru, 
struck with the general appearance of plenty and prosperity, 
and with the astonishing order with which everything through- 
out the country was regulated, are loud in their expressions of 
admiration. No better government, in their opinion, could 
have been devised for the people. Contented with their con- 
dition, and firee from vice, to borrow the language of an emi- 
nent authority of that early day, the mild and docile character 
of the Peruvians would have well fitted them to receive the 
teachings of Christianity, had the love of conversion, instead 
of gold, animated the breasts of the Conquerors.** And a 
philosopher of a later time, warmed by the contemplation of 
the picture — ^which his own fancy had colored— of public pros- 
perity and private happiness under the rule of the Incas, pro- 

numero Us cargas que en dia entraron ; y la costa por lo mas cerca esta mas de nobenta 
kguas k lo que creo, y derto yxi me satisfice, porque todos dicen, que aquel genero de arena, 
no lo hay hasta la costa.** ReL Seg., MS. 

ST «< Y gi Dtos permitiera que tubieran quien con celo de Cristiandad, y no con ramo de 
oodida, en lo pasado, les dieran entera nodcia de nuestra sagrada Religion, era gente en 
que bien imprimiera, segun vemos por lo que ahora con la buena orden que hay se obra." 
Sarmiento, Reladon, MS., cap. aa. — But the most emphatic testimony to the merits of the 
people is that afforded by Mando Sierra Lejesema, the last survivor of the eaiiy Spanish 
Conquerors, who settled in Peru. In the preamble to his testament, made, as he states, to 
relieve his consdence, at the time of his death, he declares that the whole population, under 
the Incas, was disdnguished by sobriety and industry ; that such things as robbery and 
theft were unknown ; that, far from licendousness, there was not even a prosdtute in the 
country ; and that ever3rthbg was conducted with the greatest order, and entire submis- 
ibn to authority. The pan^:yric is somewhat too unqualified for a whole nadon, and may 
lead one to suspect that the sdngs of remorse for his own treatment of the nadves goaded 
tiie dying veteran into a higher estimate of their deserts than was stricdy warranted by 
fiicts. Vet this testimony by sudi a man at such a time is too remarkable, as well as too 
honorable to the Peruvians, to be passed over in silence by the historian ; and I have trans- 
faned the document in the original to Appendix No. 4. 
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ncMinces '^ the tnarcU man in Peru far supericM: to the Buro- 
pcan.''- 

Yet such results are scarcely reconcilable with the theory of 
the government I have attempted to analyze. Where there is 
no free agency there can be no morality. Where there is no 
temptation there can be little claim to virtue. Where the 
routine is rigorously prescribed by law, the law, and not the 
man, must have the credit of the conduct. If that government 
is the best which is felt the least, which encroaches on the 
natural liberty of the subject only so far as is essential to civil 
subordination, then of all governments devised by man the 
Peruvian has the least real claim to our admiration. 

It is not easy to comprehend the genius and the full import 
of institutions so opposite to those of our own free republic, 
where every man, however humble his condition, may aspire 
to the highest honors of the state — ^may select his own career 
and carve out his fortune in his own way ; where the Hght of 
knowledge, instead of being concentrated on a chosen few, is 
shed abroad Hke the light of day, and suffered to fall equally 
on the poor and the rich ; where the collision of man with 
man wakens a generous emulation that calls out latent talent 
and tasks the energies to the utmost ; where consciousness of 
independence gives a feeling of self-reUance unknown to the 
timid subjects of a despotism ; where, in short, the government 
is made for man — ^not as in Peru, where man seemed to be 
made only for the government. The New World is the theatre 
on which these two political systems, so opposite in their char* 
acter, have been carried into operation. The empire of the 
Incas has passed away and left no trace. The other great ez« 
periment is still going on — ^the experiment which is to solve the 
problem, so long contested in the Old World, of the capacity of 
man for self-government. Alas for humanity, if it should fail ! 

The testimony of the Spanish conquerors is not uniform in 
respect to the favorable infhience exerted by the Peruvian in« 
stitutions on the character of the people. Ihinking and dano* 
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fng axe said to have been the pleasures to which they were im- 
moderately addicted. Like the slaves and ser& in other lands, 
whose position excluded them from more serious and ennobling 
occupations, they found a substitute in frivolous or sensual in- 
dulgence. Lazy, luxurious, and licentious are the epithets 
bestowed on them by one of those who saw them at the Con- 
quest, but whose pen was not too friendly to the Indian.** Yet 
the spirit of independence could hardly be strong in a people 
who had no interest in the soil, no personal rights to defend ; 
and the facility with which they yielded to the Spanish in- 
vader — ^after every allowance for their comparative inferiority 
—argues a deplorable destitution of that patriotic feeling which 
holds life as little in comparison with freedom. 

But we must not judge too hardly of the imfortunate native 
because he quailed before the civihzation of the Emropean. 
We must not be insensible to the really great results that were 
achieved by the government of the Incas. We must not forget 
that under their rule the meanest of the people enjoyed a far 
greater degree of personal comfort, at least a greater exemption 
from physical suffering, than was possessed by similar classes in 
other nations on the American continent — ^greater, probably, 
than was possessed by these classes in most of the countries of 
feudal Europe. Under their sceptre the higher orders of the 
state had made advances in many of the arts that belong to a 
cultivated community. The foundations of a regular govern- 
ment were laid, which, in an age of rapine, secured to its sub- 
jects the inestimable blessings of tranquillity and safety. By 
the well-sustained policy of the Incas, the rude tribes of the 
forest were gradually drawn from their fastnesses and gathered 
within the folds of civilization ; and of these materials was con- 

** ** Heran muy dados i. la lujuria y al bever, tenian acceso carnal con las hermanas y las 
mugeres de sus padres como no fiiesen sus mismas madres, y aun algunos avia que con 
•Uas mismas lo hacian y ansi mismo con sus hijas. Estando borrachos tocavan algunos en 
«1 pecado nefimdo, emborrachavanse muy i menudo^ y estando borrachos todo lo que el 
d«inonio les traia i la voluntad hacian. Heran estos ore)ones muy soberbios y presimtuosos. 
. . . Tenian otras muchas maldades que por ser muchas no las digo." Pedro Pizarro, 
Dttcub. 7 Conq. MS.— 'These random aspersions of the hard conqueror show too gross an 
Ipiomnoe of the inttitutioni of th« people to merit much ooofidenoe as to what is said of 
iMr character. 
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ttnicted a flourishing dsA populous empire, such as was to be 
found in no other quarter of the American continent. The 
defects of this government were those of over-refinement in 
legislation — ^the last defects to have been looked for, certainly, 
in the American aborigines. 

Note. — I have not thought it necessary to swell this Introduction by an 
inquiry into the origin of Peruvian civilization, like that appended to the 
history of the Mexican. The Peruvian history doubtless suggests analogies 
with more than one nation in the East, some of which have been briefly 
adverted to in the preceding pages ; although these analogies are adduced 
there not as evidence of a common origin, but as showing the coincidences 
which might naturally spring up among different nations under the same 
phase of civilization. Such coincidences are neither so numerous nor so 
striking as those afforded by the Aztec history. The correspondence pre- 
sented by the astronomical science of the Mexicans is alone of more im- 
portaace than all the rest. Yet the light of analogy afforded by the insti- . 
tutions of the Incas seems to point, as far as it goes, toward the same 
direction ; and as the investigation could present but little substantially to 
•onfirm, and still less to confute the views taken in the former disquisition^ 
I have not thought it best to fatigue the reader with it. 



Two of the prominent authorities on whom I have relied in this Intro- 
ductory portion of the work are Juan de Sarmiento and the Licentiate 
Ondegardo. Of the former I have been able to collect no information be- 
yond what is afforded by his own writings. In the title prefixed to his 
manuscript he is styled President of the Coimcil of the Indies, a post of 
high authority, which infers a weight of character and means of informa- 
tion that entitle his opinions on colonial topics to great deference. 

These means of information were much enlarged by Sarmiento^s visit to 
the colonies during the administration of Gasca. Having conceived the 
design of compiling a history of the ancient Peruvian institutions, he vis* 
ited Cuzco, as he tells us, in 1550, and there drew from the natives them- 
selves the materials for his narrative. His position gave him access to the 
most authentic sources of knowledge, and from the lips of the Inca nobles^ 
the best-instructed of the conquered race, he gathered the traditions of 
their national history and institutions. The quipus formed, as we have 
seen, an imperfect system of mnemonics, requiring constant attention, and 
much inferior to the Mexican hierogl3rphics. It was only by diligent in- 
struction that they were made available to historical purposes ; and this 
Instruction was so far neglected after the Conquest that the ancient an- 
Mds of the coimtry would have perished with the generation which was the 
•ok depositary of them, had it not been for the efforts of a few intelligent 
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■diokn» like Sannieiito^ who law the importance, at thia critical period^ 
of cultiTating an intercoune with the natives and drawing from them their 
hidden f tores of information. 

To give still further authenticity to his work, Sarmiento travelled over 
the country, examined the principal objects of interest with his own eyes^ 
and thus verified the accounts of the natives as far as possible by personsl 
observation. The result of these labors was his work entitled " Relacioa 
de la sucesion y goviemo de las Yngas Sefiores naturales que f ueron de las 
Provincias del Peru y otras cosas tocantes k aquel Reyno, para el Htmo. 
Sefior I> Juan Sarmiento, Presidente del Consejo R* de Indias." 

It is divided into chapters, and embraces about four hundred folio pages 
in manuscript The introductory portion of the work is occupied with the 
traditionary tales of the origin and early period of the Incas : teeming, as 
usual in the antiquities of a barbarous people, with legendaiy fables of the 
most wild and monstrous character. Yet these puerile conceptions afford 
an inexhaustible mine for the labors of the antiquarian, who endeavors to 
vnravel the allegorical web which a cunning priesthood had devised as 
symbolical of those mysteries of creation that it was beyond their power 
to comprehend. But Sarmiento happily confines himself to the mem 
statement of traditional fables, without the chimerical ambition to explidn 
them. 

From this region of romance Sarmiento passes to the institutions of the 
Peruvians, describes their ancient polity, their religion, their progress ia 
the arts, especially agriculture, and presents, in short, an elaborate picture 
of the civilization which they reached under the Inca dynasty. This part 
of his workf resting, as it does, on the best authority, confirmed in maay 
instances by his' own observation, is of unquestionable value, and iswrittis 
with an apparent respect for truth, that engages the confidence of the 
reader. The concluding portion of the manuscript is occupied with the 
civil history of the country. The reigns of the early Incas, which lie be* 
yond the sober province of history, he despatches with commendable brev^ 
ity. But on the three last reigns — ^fortunately, those of the greatest princes 
who occupied the Peruvian throne — he is more diffuse. This was comparac 
tively firm ground for the chronicler, for the events were too recent to bt 
obscured by the vulgar legends that gather like moss round every inddeat 
of the older time. His account stops with the Spanish invasion ; for this 
story, Sarmiento felt, might be safely left to his contemporaries who acted 
a part in it, but whose taste and education had qualified them but indiffer- 
ently for exploring the antiquities and social institutions of the natives. 

Sa r miento's work is composed in a simple, perspicuous style, without 
that ambition of rlietorical display too common with his countrymen. He 
writes with honest candor, and, while he does ample justice to the merits 
and capacity of the conquered races, he notices with indignation the atro- 
cities of the Spaniards and the demonlising tendency of the Conquest 
Itmaj be thon^t^ indeed, that he forms too high an estimate of the a^ 
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tainments of the nation under the Incas. And it is not improbable that, 
astonished by the vestiges it afforded of an original civilization, he be- 
came enamoured of his subject, and thus exhibited it in colors somewhat 
too glowing to the eye of the European. But this was an amiable failing, 
not too largely shared by the stem Conquerors, who subverted the institu- 
tions of the country, and saw little to admire in it save its gold. It must 
be further admitted that Sarmiento has no design to impose on his 
reader, and that he is careful to distinguish between what he reports on 
hearsay and what on personal experience. The Father of History him- 
self does not discriminate between these two things more carefully. 

Neither is the Spanish historian to be altogether vindicated from the 
superstition which belongs to his time ; and we often find him referring 
to the immediate interposition of Satan those effects which might quite 
as well be charged on the perverseness of man. But this was common to 
the age, and to the wisest men in it ; and it is too much to demand of a 
man to be wiser than his generation. It is sufficient praise of Sarmiento, 
that, in an age when superstition was too often allied with fanaticism, he 
seems to have had no tincture of bigotry in his nature. His heart opens 
with benevolent fulness to the unfortunate native ; and his language, 
while it is not kindled into the religious glow of the missionary, is warmed 
by a generous ray of philanthropy that embraces the conquered, no less 
than the conquerors, as his brethren. 

Notwithstanding the great value of Sarmiento' s work for the informa- 
tion it affords of Peru under the Incas, it is but little known, has been 
rarely consulted by historians, and still remains among the unpublished 
manuscripts which lie, like uncoined bullion, in the secret chambers of 
the EscoriaL 

The other authority, to whom I have alluded, the Licentiate Polo de 
Ondegardo, was a highly respectable jurist, whose name appears fre- 
quently in the affairs of Peru. I find no account of the period when he 
first came into the country. But he was there on the arrival of Gasca, 
and resided at Lima under the usurpation of Gonzalo Pizarro. When the 
artful Cepeda endeavored to secure the signatures of the inhabitants to 
the instrument proclaiming the sovereignty of his chief, we find Onde- 
gardo taking the lead among those of his profession in resisting it On 
Gasca's arrival he consented to take a commission in his army. At the 
dose of the rebellion he was made correg^dor of La Plata, and subse- 
quently of Cuzco, in which honorable station he seems to have remained 
several years. In the exercise of his magisterial functions he was brought 
into familiar intercourse with the natives, and had ample opportunity for 
studjring their laws and ancient customs. He conducted himself with 
such prudence and moderation that he seems to have won the confidence 
not only of his countrymen, but of the Indians ; while the administration 
was careful to profit by his large experience in devising measures for the 
better government of the colony. 
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Tbe J?«fadMMr, to olten cited in this Hktoiy, were pvqwred at tht 
niggpttion of the Tioeroy^ the fiist being addiesied to the Marques dt 
Cafiete^ in 1561, and the aeoond, ten yean later, to the Coode de Niera. 
The two cover about as much ground as Sarmiento's mannacript ; and the 
second memorial, written so long after the first, may be thooji^t to inti* 
mate the advancing age of the anthor, in the great carekssneas and dil- 
f nseness of the composition. 

As these documents are in the nature of answers to the interrogatories 
propounded by the goyemment, the range of topics might seem to be lin»> 
ited within narrower bounds than the modem historian would desirew 
These queries, indeed, had particular reference to the revenueiy die 
tributes — ^the financial administration, in short— of the Incas ; and on 
these obscure topics the communication of Ondegturdo is particularly f uU. 
But the enlightened curiosity of the government embraced a far wider 
range ; and the answers necessarily implied an acquaintance with the do- 
mestic policy of the Incas, with their laws and social habits, their religioi^ 
science, and arta^ in short, with all that make up the elements of dvilia- 
tion. Ondegardo's memoirs, therefore^ cover the whole ground of in- 
quiry for the philosophic historian. 

In the management of these various subjects Ondegardo displays bodi 
acuteness and erudition. He never shrinks from the discussion, howew 
difficult ; and while he gives his conclusions with an air of modesty, it it 
evident that he feels conscious of having derived his information through 
the most authentic channels. He rejects the fabulous with disdain ; d»» 
cides on the probabilities of such facts as he relates, and candidly e» 
poses the deficiency of evidence. Far from displaying the simple entho* 
siasm of the well-meaning but credulous missionary, he proceeds with the 
oool and cautious step of a lawyer accustomed to the conflict ol testimony 
and the uncertainty of oral tradition. The circumspect manner .of pro* 
oeeding, and the temperate character of his judgments, entitle Ondegardo 
to much higher consideration as an authority than most of his countrymen 
who have treated of Indian antiquities. 

There runs through his writings a vein of humanity, shown particularif 
in his tenderness to the unfortunate natives, to whose ancient civilization 
he does entire, but not extravagant, justice ; whiles like Sarmiento, he 
fearlessly denounces the excesses of his own countrymen, and admits the 
dark reproach they had brought on the honor of the nation. But while 
this censure forms the strongest ground for condemnation of the Con- 
querors, since it comes from the lips of a Spaniard like themselves, it 
proves also, that Spain in diis age of violence could send forth from her 
bosom wise and good men who refused to make common cause with the 
licentious rabble around them. Indeed, proof enough is given in these 
very memorials of the unceasing efforts of the colonial government, from 
the good viceroy Mendosa downwards, to secure protection and the benefit 
cC a mild legislation to the nnf ortunate natives. But the iron Conqnerom 
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and the colonist whose heart softened only to the touch of gold, presented 
a formidable barrier to improvement. 

Ondegardo*s writings are honorably distinguished by freedom from that 
superstition which is the debasing characteristic of the times — a supersti- 
tion shown in the easy credit given to the marvellous, and this equally 
whethtr in heathen or in Christian story ; for in the former the eye of 
credulity could discern as readily the direct interposition of Satan, as in 
the latter the hand of the Almighty. It is this ready belief in a spiritual 
agency^ whether for good or for evil, which forms one of the most promi- 
aent features in the writings of the sixteenth century. Nothing could 
be more repugnant to the true spirit of philosophical inquiry, or more 
irreconcilable with rational criticism. Far from betraying such weak- 
aess, Ondegardo writes in a direct and business-like manner, estimating 
things for what they are worth by the plain rule of common sense. 
He keeps the main object of his argument ever in view, without allow- 
ing himself, like the garrulous chroniclers of the period, to be led astray 
into a thousand rambling episodes that bewilder the reader and lead to 
nothing. 

Ondegardo's memoirs deal not only with the antiquities of the nation, 
but with its actual condition, and with the best means for redressing the 
manifold evils to which it was subjected under the stem rule of its con- 
querors. His suggestions are replete with wisdom, and a merciful policy, 
tiiat would reconcile the interests of government with the prosperity and 
happiness of its humblest vassal. Thus, while his contemporaries gath- 
ered light from his suggestions as to the present condition of affairs, the 
historian of later times is no less indebted to him for information in re- 
spect to the past. His manuscript was freely consulted by Herrera, and 
the reader, as he peruses the pages of the learned historian of the Indies, 
is uqponsciously enjoying the benefit of the researches of Ondqgardo. His 
valuable Relaciones thus had their uses for future generations, though they 
have never been admitted to the honors of the press. The copy in my 
possession, like that of Sarmiento's manuscript, for which I am indebted 
to that industrious bibliographer, Mr. Rich, formed part of the magnificent 
collection of Lord Kingsborough — a name ever to be held in honor by 
the scholar for his indefatigable efforts to illustrate the antiquities of 
America. 

Ondegardo's manuscripts, it should be remarked, do not bear his signa- 
ture. But they contain allusions to several actions of the writer's life, 
which identify them, beyond any reasonable doubt, as his production. In 
the archives of Simancas is a duplicate copy of the first memorial, Relctcum 
Primer a^ though, like the one in the Escorial, without its author's name. 
Mufioz assigns it to the pen of Gabriel de Rojas, a distinguished cavalier 
of the Conquest. This is clearly an error ; for the author of the manuscript 
Identifies himself with Ondegardo, by declaring, in his reply to the fifth 
fat B iiogatory, that he was the person who discovered the mummies of the 
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fiOOK n. 

DISCOVERY OF PERU. 



CHAPTER I. 



Ancient and Modern Science. — Art of Navigation. -^Maritime Discovery. 
— Spirit of the Spaniards. — Possessions in the New World. — Rumors 
Concerning Peru. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the com- 
parative merit of the ancients and the modems in the arts, in 
poetry, eloquence, and all that depends on imagination, there 
can be no doubt that in science the modems have eminently 
the advantage. It could not be otherwise. In the early agCB 
of the world, as in the early period of Hfe, there was the fresh- 
ness of a morning existence, when the gloss of novelty was on 
everything that met the eye ; when the senses, not blunted by 
fiuniHarity, were more keenly alive to the beautiful, and tbe 
mind, under the influence of a healthy and natural taste, was 
not perverted by philosophical theory ; when the simple was 
necessarily connected with the beautiftil, and the epicurean in- 
tellect, sated by repetition, had not b^;un to sedc for stimulants 
in the fSmtastic and capricious. The realms of £mcy were all 
imtravelled, and its fairest floweis had not been gathered, nor 
its beauties deq)oiled, by the rude touch of those who affected 
to cultivate them. The wing of genius was not bound to the 
earth by the cold and conventional rules of criticism, but was 
permitted to take its flight &r and wide over the broad ex- 
panse of creation. 

Bat with science it was otherwise. No genius could suffice 

Peru 7 ^Os^.V 
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for the creation of facts — ^hardly for their detection. They 
were to be gathered in by painful industry ; to be collected 
from careful observation and experiment. Genius, indeed, 
might arrange and combine these facts into new forms, and 
elicit from their combinations new and important inferences, 
and in this process might almost rival in originality the crea- 
tions of the poet and the artist. But if the processes of science 
are necessarily slow, they are sure. There is no retrograde 
movement in her domain. Arts may fade, the Muse become 
dumb, a moral lethargy may lock up the faculties of a nation, 
the nation itself may pass away and leave only the memory of 
its existence, but the stores of science it has garnered up will 
endure forever. As other nations come upon the stage, and 
new forms of civilization arise, the monuments of art and of 
imagination, productions of an older time, will lie as an ob- 
stacle in the path of improvement. They cannot be built 
upon ; they occupy the ground which the new aspirant for im- 
mortality would cover. The whole work is to be gone over 
again, and other forms of beauty — whether higher or lower in 
the 5K^ale of merit, unlike the past — ^must arise to take a place 
by their side. But, in science, every stone that has been laid 
remains as the foundation for another. The coming genera- 
tion takes up the work where the preceding left it. There is 
no retrograde movement. The individual nation may recede, 
but science still advances. Every step that has been gained 
makes the ascent easier for those who come after. Every step 
carries the patient inquirer after truth higher and higher 
toward heaven, and unfolds to him, as he rises, a wider hori- 
zon, and new and more magnificent views of the universe. 

Geography partook of the embarrassments which belonged 
to every other department of science in the primitive ages of 
the world. The knowledge of the earth could come only from 
an extended commerce ; and commerce is foimded on artificial 
wants or an enlightened curiosity, hardly compatible with the 
earlier condition of society. In the infancy of nations, the 
different tribes, occupied with their domestic feuds, found few 
occasions to wander beyond the mountain chain or broad 
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tteam that fcmned the natural boundary of their domains. 
The Phoenicians^ it is true, are said to have sailed beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, and to have launched out on the great 
western ocean. But the adventures of these ancient voyagers 
belong to the mythic l^ends of antiquity, and ascend far be- 
yond the domain of authentic record. 

The Greeks, quick and adventurous, skilled in mechanical 
arty had many of the qualities of successful navigators, and 
within the Hmits of their little inland sea ranged fearlessly and 
freely. But the conquests of Alexander did more to extend 
the limits of geographical science, and opened an acquaint- 
ance with the remote countries of the East. Yet the march of 
the conqueror is slow in comparison with the movements of 
the unencumbered traveller. The Romans were still less en- 
terprising than the Greeks, were less commercial in their 
character. The contributions to geographical knowledge 
grew with the slow acquisitions of empire. But their system 
was centralizing in its tendency; and, instead of taking an 
outward direction and looking abroad for discovery, every 
part of the vast imperial domain turned toward the capital as 
its head and central point of attraction. The Roman con- 
queror pursued his path by land, not by sea. But the water 
is the great highway between nations, the true element for tbt 
discoverer. The Romans were not a maritime people. At 
the close of their empire, geographical science could hardly be 
said to extend farther than to an acquaintance with Europe— 
and this not its more northern division — togethar with a por* 
tion of Asia and Africa ; while they had no other conceptioo 
of a world beyond the Western waters than was to be gathered 
from the fortimate prediction of the poet.' 

X Senecaf s vell-known prediction, in Us Medea, is perliaps Ae most remarkable rsiidwi 
yraphecy OB leooid. For it is not a simple extension of die boundaries of the kaowapuii 
of die globe that is so confidently announced, but the existenoeof a JVirw World a 
nvterii to bererealed in cowing ages : 

** Quibus Oceamu 
Vincula rerum laaet, et ingens 
Pateat teOus, Tjrphisque NovM 
Detegat Orbes." 

Il«w dM lodky kit cf lilt pUbMplier iMdmr dm dM poit 
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Then followed the Middle Ages ; the dark ages, as they are 
called, though in their darkness were matured those seeds of 
knowledge which, in fulness of time, were to spring up into 
new and more glorious forms of civilization. The organiza- 
tion of society became more favorable to geographical sci- 
ence. Instead of one overgrown, lethargic empire, oppressing 
everything by its colossal weight, Europe was broken up in- 
to various independent communities, many of which, adopting 
liberal forms of government, felt all the impulses natural to 
freemen; and the petty republics on the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic sent forth their swarms of seamen in a profitable 
commerce, that knit together the different countries scattered 
along the great European waters. 

But the improvements which took place in the art of navi- 
gation, the more accurate measurement of time, and, above 
all, the discovery of the polarity of the magnet, greatly ad- 
vanced the cause of geographical knowledge." Instead of 
creeping timidly along the coast, or limiting his expeditions to 
the narrow basins of inland waters, the voyager might now 
spread his sails boldly on the deep, secure of a guide to direct 
Ws bark unerringly across the illimitable waste. The con- 
sciousness of this power led thought to travel in a new direc- 
tion ; and the mariner began to look with earnestness for 
another path to the Indian Spice-islands than that by which 
the Eastern caravans had traversed the continent of Asia. 
The nations on whom the spirit of enterprise at this crisis 
naturally descended were Spain and Portugal, placed as they 
were on the outposts of the European continent, commanding 
the great theatre of future discovery. 

Both countries felt the responsibility of their new position. 
The crown of Portugal was constant in its efforts, through the 
fifteenth century, to find a passage roimd the southern point 
of Africa into the Indian Ocean ; though so timid was the 
navigation that every fresh headland became a formidable 
barrier, and it was not till the latter part of the century that 
the adventurous Diaz passed quite round the Stormy Cape, as 
be termed it, but which John the Second, with happier au- 
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gury, called the Cape of Good Hope. But, before Vasco de 
Gama had availed himself of this discovery to spread his sails 
in the Indian seas, Spain entered on her glorious career and 
sent Columbus across the Western waters. 

The object of the great navigator was still the discovery of a 
route to India, but by the west instead of the east. He had 
no expectation of meeting with a continent in his way, and» 
after repeated voyages, he remained in his original error, 
dying, as is well known, in the conviction that it was the 
eastern shore of Asia which he had reached. It was the same 
object which directed the nautical enterprises of those who 
followed in the Admiral's track ; and the discovery of a strait 
into the Indian Ocean was the burden of every order from the 
government, and the design of many an expedition to different 
points of the new continent, which seemed to stretch its levia- 
than length along from one pole to the other. The discovery 
of an Indian passage is the true key to the maritime move- 
ments of the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was the great leading idea that gave its peculiar 
character to the enterprise of the age. 

It is not easy at this time to comprehend the impulse given 
to Europe by the discovery of America. It was not the grad- 
ual acquisition of some border territory, a province or a king- 
dom that had been gained, but a new world that was now 
thrown open to the European. The races of animab, the 
mineral treasures, the vegetable forms, and the varied aspects 
of nature, man in the different phases of civilization, filled the 
mind with entirely new sets of ideas, that changed the habitual 
current of thought and stimulated it to indefinite conjecture. 
The eagerness to explore the wonderfiil secrets of the new 
hemisphere became so active that the principal cities of Spain 
were, in a manner, depopulated, as emigrants thronged one 
after another to take their chance upon the deep.' It was a 

* Tlie Venetian ambassador, Andrea Namgiero, who traTdled tfarougfa Spam in isas* 
near the period of die oommenoement of our narrative, notices the general fim: of cmigm* 
tion. Serille, in particular, die great port of embarkation, was so stripped of its inhabl* 
tBBtB,k» iii9«» ** that die city was left ahnost to die woaMB.** Viaggfe fiMo ia J 
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world of romance that was thrown open ; for, whatever might 
be the luck of the adventurer, his reports on his return were 
tinged with a coloring of romance that stimulated still higher 
the sensitive fancies of his countr3rmen and nourished the 
chimerical sentiments of an age of chivalry. They listened 
with attentive ears to tales of Amazons which seemed to 
realize the classic legends of antiquity, to stories of Patagonian 
giants, to flaming pictures of an El Dorado where the sands 
sparkled with gems and golden pebbles as large as birds' eggs 
were dragged in nets out of the rivers. 

Yet that the adventurers were no impostors, but dupes, too 
easy dupes, of their own credulous fancies, is shown by the 
extravagant character of their enterprises; by expeditions in 
search of the magical Fountain of Health, of the Golden Tem- 
ple of Doboyba, of the golden sepulchres of Zenu ; for gold 
was ever floating before their distempered vision, and the 
name of Castilla del Oro, Golden Castile, the most unhealthy 
and unprofitable region of the Isthmus, held out a bright 
promise to the unfortunate settler, who too frequently, instead 
of gold, found there only his grave. 

In this realm of enchantment, all the accessories served to 
maintain the illusion. The simple natives, with their de- 
fenceless bodies and rude weapons, were no match for the 
European warrior armed to the teeth in mail. The odds wexe 
as great as those found in any legend of chivalry, where the 
lance of the good knight overturned hundreds at a touch. 
The perils that lay in the discoverer's path, and the sufferings 
he had to sustain, were scarcely inferior to those that beset the 
knight-errant. Hunger and thirst and fatigue, the deadly 
effluvia of the morass with its swarms of venomous insects, the 
cold of mountain snows, and the scorching sun of the tropics, 
these were the lot of every cavalier who came to seek his fort- 
unes in the New World. It was the reality of romance. 
The life of the Spanish adventurer was one chapter more — and 
not the least remarkable — in the chronicles of knight-errantry. 

The character of the warrior took on somewhat of the ex- 
aggerated coloring shed over his exploits. Proud and vain- 
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(loriouSy sweUed with lofty anticipations of his destiny and an 
invincible confidence in his own resources, no danger could 
appal and no toil could tire him. The greater the danger, 
indeed, the higher the charm ; for his soul revelled in excite- 
ment, and the enterprise without peril wanted that spur of ro- 
mance which was necessary to rouse his energies into action. 
Yet in the motives of attion meaner influences were strangely 
mingled with the loftier, the temporal with the spiritual. 
Gold was the incentive and the recompense, and in the pur- 
suit of it his inflexible nature rarely hesitated as to the means. 
His courage was sullied with cruelty, the cruelty that flowed 
equally — strange as it may seem — ^from his avarice and his re- 
figion ; religion as it was understood in that age — ^the religion 
of the Crusader. It was the convenient cloak for a multitude 
of sins, which covered them even from himself. The Cas- 
tilian, too proud for h3rpocrisy, committed more cruelties in 
the name of religion than were ever practised by the pagan 
idolater or the fanatical Moslem. The burning of the infidel 
was a sacrifice acceptable to Heaven, and the conversion of 
those who survived amply atoned for the foulest offences. It 
is a melancholy and mortifying consideration that the most 
micompromising spirit of intolerance — the spirit of the In- 
quisitor at home, and of the Crusader abroad — should have 
emanated from a religion which preached peace upon earth 
and good will toward man ! 

What a contrast did these children of Southern Europe pre- 
sent to the Anglo-Saxon races who scattered themselves along 
the great northern division of the Western hemisphere ! For 
the principle of action with these latter was not avarice, nor the 
more specious pretext of proselytism ; but independence — ^in- 
dependence religious and political. To secure this, they were 
content to earn a bare subsistence by a life of frugality and 
toil. They asked nothing from the soil but the reasonable re- 
turns of their own labor. No golden visions threw a deceitful 
halo around their path and beckoned them onward through 
seas of blood to the subversion of an unoffending dynasty. 
They were content with the slow but steady progress of their 
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lodal polity. They patiently endured the privaticms of tht 
wilderness, watering the tree of liberty with their tears and 
with the sweat of their brow, till it took deep root in the land 
and sent up its branches high toward the heavens ; while the 
communities of the neighboring continent, shooting up into 
the sudden splendors of a tropical vegetation, exhibited, even 
in their prime, the sure symptoms of decay. 

It would seem to have been especially ordered by Provi* 
dence that the discovery of the two great divisions of the 
American hemisphere should fisdl to the two races best fitted to 
conquer and colonize them. Thus, the northern section was 
consigned to the Anglo-Saxon race, whose orderly, industrious 
habits found an ample field for development imder its colder 
skies and on its more rugged soil ; while the southern portion^ 
with its rich tropical products and treasures of mineral wealthy 
held out the most attractive bait to invite the enterprise of the 
Spaniard. How different might have been the result if the 
bark of Columbus had taken a more northerly direction, as he 
at one time meditated, and landed its band of adventurers on 
the shores of what is now Protestant America ! 

Under the pressure of that spirit of nautical enterprise which 
filled the maritime communities of Europe in the sixteenth 
century, the whole extent of the mighty continent, firom Lab- 
rador to Terra del Fuego, was explored in less than thirty 
years after its discovery ; and in 1521 the Portuguese Maghd- 
lan, sailing under the Spanish flag, solved the problem of the 
strait, and found a westerly way to the long-sought Spice- 
islands of India — greatly to the astonishment of the Portu- 
guese, who, sailing firom the opposite direction, there met 
their rivals, face to face, at the antipodes. But while the 
whole eastern coast of the American continent had been ex- 
plored, and the central portion of it colonized— even after the 
brilliant achievement of the Mexican conquest — ^the veil was 
not yet raised that hung over the golden shores of the Pacific. 

Floating rumors had reached the Spaniards, from time to 
time, of countries in the far west, teeming with the metal thej 
so much coveted: but the first distinct notice of Peru 
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about the year 151 1> when Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, the dis- 
coverer of the Southern Sea, was weighing some gold which he 
had collected from the natives. A young barbarian chieftain, 
who was present, struck the scales with his fist, and, scattering 
the glittering metal around the apartment, exclaimed, '^ If this 
is what you prize so much that you are willing to leave your 
distant homes and risk even life itself for it, I can tell you of a 
land where they eat and drink out of golden vessels, and gold 
is as cheap as iron is with you.*' It was not long after this 
startling intelligence that Balboa achieved the formidable ad- 
venture of scaling the mountain-rampart of the isthmus which 
divides the two mighty oceans from each other ; when, armed 
with sword and buckler, he rushed into the waters of the Pa- 
cific, and cried out, in the true chivalrous vein, that *' he 
claimed this unknown sea, with all that it contained, for the 
King of Castile, and that he would make good the claim 
against all. Christian or infidel, who dared to gainsay it ! ** • 
All the broad continent and sunny isles washed by the waters 
of the Southern Ocean ! Little did the bold cavalier compre- 
hend the full import of his magnificent vaunt. 

On this spot he received more expHcit tidings of the Peru- 
vian empire, heard proofs recounted of its civilization, and 
was shown drawings of the llama, which, to the European eye, 
seemed a species of the Arabian camel. But, although he 
steered his caravel for these golden realms, and even pushed 
his discoveries some twenty leagues south of the Gulf of St. 
Michael, the adventure was not reserved for him. The illus- 
trious discoverer was doomed to fall a victim to that miserable 
jealousy with which a little spirit regards the achievements of 
a great one. 

The Spanish colonial domain was broken up into a number 
of petty governments, which were dispensed sometimes to 
court favorites, though, as the duties of the post, at this early 
period, were of an arduous nature, they were more frequently 
reserved for men of some practical talent and enterprise, 

* Herrera, Hist general, dec. x, lib xo, cap. a.— Quintana, Vidas de Espaiiolet cdeM 
(Madridt 1830)1 torn. iL p. 44. 
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Columbus, \ff virtue of his original contract widi the crown^ 
had jurisdiction over the territories discovered by himself 
embracing some of the principal islands, and a fevr places on 
the continent. This jurisdiction differed from that of oUier 
functionaries, inasmuch as it was hereditary ; a privil^;e found 
in the end too considerable for a subject, and commuted, 
therefore, for a title and a pennon. Hiese colonial govern- 
ments were multiplied with the increase of empire, and by the 
year 1524, the period at which our narrative properly com- 
mences, were scattered over the islands, along the Lithmus of 
Darien, the broad tract of Terra Firma, and the recent con- 
quests in Mexico. Some of these governments were of no 
great extent ; others, like that of Mexico, were of the dimen- 
sions of a kingdom ; and most had an indefinite range for dis- 
covery assigned to them in their immediate neighborhood, l^ 
which each of the petty potentates might enlarge his territorid 
sway and enrich his followers and himself. This politic ar- 
rangement best served the ends of the crown, by affording a 
perpetual incentive to the spirit of enterprise. Thus living on 
their own little domains at a long distance from the mother 
country, these military rulers held a sort of vice-regal sway, 
and too frequently exercised it in the most oppressive and 
tyrannical manner— -oppressive to the native, and t3rrannicd 
toward their own followers. It was the natural consequence^ 
when men originally low in station, and imprepared by educa- 
tion for office, were suddenly called to the possession of a brief, 
but in its nature irresponsible, authority. It was not till after 
some sad experience of these results that measures were taken 
to hold these petty t3rrants in check by means of regular tribu- 
nals, or Royal Audiences, as they were termed, which, com- 
posed of men of character and learning, might interpose the 
arm of the law, or at least the voice of remonstrance, for the 
protection of both colonist and native. 

Amcmg the colonial governors who were indebted for their 
situation to their rank at home was Don Pedro Arias de Avila, 
or Pedrarias, as usually called. He was married to a daughter 
of Dofia Beatriz de Bobadilla, the celebrated Marchioness of 
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Moya^ best known as the friend of Isabella the Catholic. He 
was a man of some military experience and considerable energy 
of character. But, as it proved, he was of a malignant temper ; 
and the base qualities which might have passed unnoticed in the 
obscurity of private life were made conspicuous, and perhaps 
created in some measure, by sudden elevation to power ; as the 
sunshine, which operates kindly on a generous soil and stimulates 
it to production, calls forth from the unwholesome marsh only 
foul and pestilent vapors. This man was placed over the terri- 
tory of Castilla del Oro, the ground selected by Nufiez de Bal- 
boa for the theatre of his discoveries. Success drew on this latter 
the jealousy of his superior, for it was crime enough in the eyes 
of Pedriarias to deserve too well. The tragical history of this 
cavalier belongs to a period somewhat earlier than that with 
which we are to be occupied. It has been traced by abler 
hands than mine, and, though brief, forms one of the most bril- 
liant passages in the annals of the American conquerors.^ 

But, though Pedrarias was willing to cut short the glorious 
career of his rival, he was not insensible to the important con- 
sequences of his discoveries. He saw at once the unsuitable- 
ness of Darien for prosecuting expeditions on the Pacific, and, 
conformably to the original suggestion of Balboa, in 15 19 he 
caused his rising capital to be transferred from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the ancient site of Panama, some distance east 
of the present city of that name.' This most unhealthy spot, 
the cemetery of many an unfortunate colonist, was favorably 
situated for the great object of maritime enterprise ; and the 

^ The memorable adventures of Vasco Nufiez de Balboa have been recorded by Quintana 
(Bspafioles cfelebres, torn, ii.), and by Irving in his Companions of Columbus. It is rare 
tibat die life of an individual has formed the subject of two such elegant memorials, pro- 
dttoed at nearly the same time, and in different lang^uages, widiout any communication be- 
tfreen the authors. 

• The court gave positive instructions to Pedrarias to make a setdement in the Gulf of St. 
Ilfahanl, in obedience to the suggestion of Vasco Nufiez, that it would be the most digible 
dte fior discovery and traffic in die Soudi Sea : " £1 asiento que se oviere de hacer en el 
folfo de S. Miguel en la mar del sur debe ser en d puerto que mcjor se hallare y mas con- 
tonible para la contratadon de aqud goUb, porque segund lo que Vasco Nufiez escribe^ 
■eria muy necesario que alU haya algunos navfos, as( para descubrir las cosas dd golfo ; y 
<U la oomarca dd, como para la contratadon de rescates de las otras cosas necesarias al 
bMn proveimiento de aqudlo ; h para que estos navfos aprovechen es menester que se hagan 
Cap{tuIo de Carta escrita por el Rey Cat61ico d Pedrarias. Divila, ap, Navarretc^ 
I de los Vtagct y Defcubrimitntot (Madrid, xSay), torn, iil No. 3. 
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porty from its central position, afforded the beat pdnt of dd» 
porture for expeditions, whether to the north or south, alopg 
the wide range of undiscovered coast that lined the Southera 
Ocean. Yet in this new and more favorable position seveni 
years were suffered to elapse before the course of discovery took 
the direction of Peru. This was turned exclusively toward tht 
north, or rather west, in obedience to the orders of the govern- 
ment, which had ever at heart the detection of a strait that, ai 
was supposed, must intersect some part or other of the long* 
extended Isthmus. Armament after armament was fitted out 
with this chimerical object ; and Pedrahas saw his domain ex* 
tending every year fJEirther and fJEirther without deriving any 
considerable advantage from his acquisitions. Veragua, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, were successively occupied; and his brave 
cavaliers forced a way across forest and mountain and warlikt 
tribes of savages, till, at Honduras, they came in collision with 
the companions of Cort6(, the Conquerors of Mexico, who had 
descended from the great northern plateau on the regions of 
Central America, and thus completed the survey of this wild 
and m3rsterious land. 

It was not till 1522 that a regular expedition was despatched 
in the direction south of Panamd, imder the conduct of Pascuil 
de Andagoya, a cavalier of much distinction in the colony. 
But that oflScer penetrated, only to the Puerto de Pifias, the 
limit of Balboa's discoveries, when the bad state of his health 
compelled him to re-embark and abandon his enterprise at its 
commencement. * 

Yet the floating rumors of the wealth and civilization of a 
mighty nation at the south were continually reaching the eats 
and kindling the dreamy imaginations of the colonists ; and it 

* Acoording to Moateslnos, Andagoya receiTed a aevere injury by a &11 fix>m Ms borai^ 
while ahowing off the hi|^-mettled animal to the wondering eyes of the natives. (AnnalaB 
dd Peru, MS., afio 1534.) But the Adelantado, in a meooorial of his own disooiraric% 
drawn tq> by htmsrif, says noUiing of dus uiducky feat of horsemandiip, bat iniimtes fait 
iflness to his having fidlen into tlie water, an accident by idiidi he was near bebg drowned, 
80 that it was some years befiwe he reco ver ed from the eflbcts of it,— a mode of acoountfaig 
fcr his premature return, more soothing to his vanity, probably, tlum tlie one nsuaUy re- 
ceived. This document, impoctaat as conung fiom die pen of one of die primitive d]t> 
coverers, is preserved in the ladiaa AicUffet of SeviUc^ aad wms pnblshed by Navamli^ 
Otlioaoiit torn* iiL N^i ^« 
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may seem astonishing that an expedition in that diiectios 
dxwld have been so long deferred. But the exact poiition and 
distance of this fisury reahn were matter of conjecture. Tht 
long tract of intervening country was occupied by rude and 
warlike races ; and the little experience which the Spanish 
navigators had already had of the neighboring coast and its 
inhabitants, and, still more, the tempestuous character of the 
seas — ^for their expeditions had taken place at the most un- 
propitious seasons of the year — enhanced the apparent di£Bh 
culties of the und^taking and made even their stout hearts 
dirink from it. 

Such was the state of feeling in the little community of Pan* 
ami for several years after its foundation. Meanwhile, the das* 
xHng conquest of Mexico gave a new impulse to the ardor cf 
discovery, and in 1524 three men were found in the colony ia 
whom the spirit of adventure triumphed over every considef* 
ation of difficulty and danger that obstructed the prosecuticm cf 
the enterprise. One among them was selected as fitted by his 
character to conduct it to a successful issue. That man was 
Francisco Pizarro ;- and, as he held the same conspicuous post 
in the conquest of Peru that was occupied by Cortds in that 
<rf Mexico, it will be necessary to take a brief review of faii 
early history. 
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Fnmdsco Pizarro. — His eariy History.— First £3q)editioii to the 
Distresses of the Voyagers. — Sharp Encounters. —Retam to 
— Almagro's £iq>edition. 

1534-1535. 

Franosco Pizarro was bom at Tmxillo, a city of 
madura, in Spain. The period of his birth is uncertain; 
but probaUy it was not far from 1471.* He ww an iUpgiti- 

iTlMiBfrwritvswIiovaBtavetoMtifB llMdat»«fPiairaPs UrdidoltiBiowffwaiid 
■itMiiimuij aMnMM-MtaJMipgBwirfihbMtmiliiMaifViiffiiatlMiracBDMUfc BinM, 
lliitrai^Mqr»podtf?tiy dwu he was lUiy ^di f ytfi otd at dwtimd of Ms aoti» hi ^is. 
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mate child, and that his parents should not have taken pains 
to perpetuate the date of his birth is not surprising. Few care 
to make a particular record of their transgressions. His father, 
Gonzalo Pizarro, was a colonel of infantry, and served with 
some distinction in the Italian campaigns under the Great Cap- 
tain, and afterward in the wars of Navarre. His mother, 
named Francisca Gonzales, was a person of humble condition 
in the town of Truxillo." 

But little is told of Francisco's early years, and that little 
not alwajrs deserving of credit. According to some, he was de- 
serted by both his parents, and left as a foundling at the door 
of one of the principal churches of the city. It is even said 
that he would have perished, had he not been nursed by a 
sow.* This is a more discreditable fountain of supply than 
that assigned to the infant Romulus. The early history of 
men who have made their names famous by deeds in after-life, 
like the early history of nations, affords a fruitful field for in- 
vention. 

It seems certain that the young Pizarro received little care 
from either of his parents, and was suffered to grow up as nat- 
ure dictated. He was neither taught to read nor write, and 
his principal occupation was that of a swineherd. But this 
torpid way of life did not suit the stirring spirit of Pizarro, as 
he grew older, and listened to the tales, widely circulated and 
so captivating to a youthful fancy, of the New World. He 
shared in the popular enthusiasm, and availed himself of a fa- 

(Hist general, dec. 6, lib. xo, cap. 6.) This would carry back the date of his birth only to 
Z478. But Gardlasso de la Vega affirms that he was more than fifty years old in 1525. 
(Com. Real., Parte a, lib. i. cap. z.) This would place his birth before 1475. Pizarro y 
Orellana, who, as a kinsman of the Conqueror, may be supposed to have had better means 
of information, says he was fifty-four years of age at the same date of 1525. (Varones 
flustres del Nuevo-Mundo (Madrid, 1639), p. za8.} But at the period of his death he calls 
him nearly eighty 3rears old t (p. 185). Taking this latter as a round exaggeration for effect 
in the particular connection in which it is used, and admitting the accuracy of the former 
statement, the epoch of Ut birth will conform to that given in the text. This makes him 
somewhat late in life to set about the conquest of an empire. But Columbus, when he en- 
tered on his career, was still older. 

' Xerez, Conquista del Peru, ap. Barda, tom. iiL p. 179. — Zarate, Conq. del Peru. lib. i, 
cap. I.— Pisarro y Orellana, Varones ilustres, p. zaS. 

* " Naci6 en Truxillo, i ediaronlo i la puerta de la Igiesia, mam6 una Puerca ciertos 
Dias, no se liaUando quien le quiriaar d^ lacfaa." GoBBara, Hist de las Ind., capb 
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Yorable moment to abandon his ignoble charge and escape to 
Seville, the port where the Spanish adventuren embarked to 
seek their fortunes in the West. Few of them could have 
turned their backs on their native land with less cause for re> 
gret than Pizarro/ 

In what year this important change in his destiny took place 
we are not informed. The first we hear of him in the New 
World is at the island of Hi^qpaniola, in 1510, where he took 
part in the expedition to Uraba in Terra Firma, under Alonzo 
de Ojeda, a cavalier whose character and achievements find no 
parallel but in the pages of Cervantes. Hernando Cort^ 
whose mother was a Pizarro, and related, it is said, to the 
father of Francis, was then in St Domingo, and prepared to 
accompany Ojeda's expedition, but was prevented by a tempo* 
rary lameness. Had he gone, the ^ of the Aztec empire 
might have been postponed for some time longer, and the 8cq>* 
tre of Montezuma have descended in peace to his posterity. 
Pizarro shared in the disastrous fortunes of Ojeda's colony, 
and by his discretion obtained so far the confidence of his 
commander as to be left in charge of the settlement when the 
lattd: returned for supplies to the islands. The lieutenant con- 
tinued at his perilous post for nearly two months, waiting de- 
liberately until death should have thinned off the colony suffi- 
ciently to allow the miserable remnant to be embarked in the 
single small vessel that remained to it* 

After this, we find him associated with Balboa, the discov- 
erer of the Pacific, and co-operating with him in establishing 
the settlement at Darien. He had the glory of accompanying 
this gallant cavalier in his terrible march across the mountains, 
and of being among the first Europeans, therefore, whose eyes 
were greeted with the long-promised vision of the Southern 
Ocean. 



* AooQvdiqg 10 die Coawndader Pfaano j OieDaaa, Fraads Piano served, wfafle qpitss 
■tripling, widi his fiither, in die Italian wars, and afterward, under Colombas and odMT 
flusttioas di s co v ere rs^ in the New Wod^ wbose successes tfaeantbor modestiy a t t ri baf 
lohiskinsmai^s^ralarasapriBdpalcaiiial Varooes ilnstres, pw 187. 

• Pianoy OrsDana, Vanmaa ihutras^ ffp. sai-caS.— Hknoi, Hist en., dee. S» ftb |k 
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After the untimely death of his commander, Pizarro at- 
tached himself to the fortmies of Pedrarias, and was employed 
by that governor in several military expeditions, which, if 
they afforded nothing else, gave him the requisite training for 
the perils and privations that lay in the path of the future Con- 
queror of Peru. 

In 15 1 5 he was selected, with another cavalier named Mo- 
rales, to cross the Isthmus and traffic with the natives on the 
shores of the Pacific. And there, while engaged in collecting 
his booty of gold and pearls from the neighboring islands, as 
his eye ranged along the shadowy line of coast till it faded in 
the distance, his imagination may have been first fired with 
the idea of, one day, attempting the conquest of the myste- 
rious regions beyond the mountains. On the removal of the 
seat of government across the Isthmus to Panama, Pizarro 
accompanied Pedrarias, and his name became conspicuous 
among the cavaliers who extended the line of conquest to the 
north over the martial tribes of Veragua. But all these expe- 
ditions, whatever glory they may have brought him, were pro- 
ductive of very little gold, and at the age of fifty the captain 
Pizarro found himself in possession only of a tract of unhealthy 
land in the neighborhood of the capital, and of such reparti- 
mientos of the natives as were deemed suited to his military 
services.* The New World was a lottery, where the great 
prizes were so few that the odds were much against the player ; 
yet in the game he was content to stake health, fortune, and, 
too often, his fair fame. 

Such was Pizarro's situation when, in 1522, Andagoya re* 
turned from his unfinished enterprise to the south of Panami, 
bringing back with him more copious accounts than any hitherto 
received of the opulence and grandeur of the countries that lay 
beyond.' It was at this time, too, that the splendid achieve- 

* ** Teniendo tu casa, i Hacienda, i Repartimiento de Indios como tmo de los Principals 
de la Tierra ; porque siempre lo fue." Xerec, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iii. p. 

T Andagoya lays tbat he obtained, while at Bird, very minute aooountt of the empire of 
the Incat, from certain itinerant traders who frequented that country : " En esta provincia 
Mtpe y hube reladon, ansf de los sefiores como de mercaderes i intftrpretes que elloa 
mim, d« loda la ootia de todo lo que despuw m ha vifto haata el Cuaoo, particularmente 
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ments <rf' Onrtds made their impreasion on the puMic mind and 
gave a new impulse to the spirit of adventure. The southen 
expeditions became a common topic of speculation among the 
colonists of Panam4. But the r^on oi gold, as it lay bdiind 
the mighty curtain of the Cordilleras^ was still veiled in obscurity. 
No idea could be formed of its actual distance ; and the hard- 
ships and difficulties encoimtered by the few navigators who 
had sailed in that direction gave agloomy character to the un* 
dertaking, which had hitherto deterred the most daring frcmi 
embarking in it. There is no evidence that Pizarro showed 
any particular alacrity in the cause. Nor were his own fimdt 
such as to warrant any expectation of success without great at* 
sistance from others. He found this in two individuals <rf the 
colony, who took too important a part in the subsequent trans* 
actions not to be particularly noticed. 

One of them, Di^o de Almagro, was a soldier of fortune* 
somewhat older, it seems probable, than Pizarro ; though little 
is known of his birth, and even the place of it is disputed. II 
is supposed to have been the town of Almagro, in New Castile, 
whence his own name, for want of a better source, was derived ; 
for, like Pizarro, he was a foundling.' Few particulars are 
known of him till the present period of our history ; for he was 
one of those whom the working of turbulent times first throws 
upon the surface — ^less fortunate, perhaps, than if left in their 
original obscurity. In his military career, Almagro had earned 
the reputation of a gallant soldier. He was frank and Uberal in 
his di^x)6ition, somewhat hasty and ungovernable in his passionSp 
but, like men of a sanguine temperament, after the first sallies 
had passed away, not difficult to be appeased. He had, in slK^rt, 
the good qualities and the defects incident to an honest nature 
not improved by the discipline of early education or self-controL 

decada provinda la manoa y gente ddla, pofqiie ettoa ^Vfi"f'^«» por via de racfcadiifiA 
■ncha derra.** Navarrete, Cdlcccion, tam. vL No. 7. 

> '*I>edad que hem de^iSMM^rv/'iayB Pedro PisaiTO, who knew UmwdL PilirioB 
dd DeiciibriimentD y OMiqiaista de lot Reynos dd Pern, MS.— See alio Zaiate, Oonq. ddl 
Pern, lib. i, cap. z.— Gomara, Hist de las lad., cap. Z4z.— Piano y Otdlaaa, Varaatt 
Unstree, p. axz. The last writer admits that Almagio's parentage is uaknowB, hot adds 
dMt ikedMiacter of his eaxly exploits infers an iUiiitrioBt deiOMtt. TUi vmdd 1 
pHs for evIdflBoe with die Coampa ol HMiUii. 
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The other member of the confederacy was Hernando de 
Luque, a Spanish ecclesiastic, who exercised the functions of 
Ticar at Panami, and had formerly filled the office of school- 
master in the Cathedral of Darien. He seems to have been a 
man of singular prudence and knowledge of the world, and by 
his respectable quaUties had acquired considerable influence 
in the little community to which he belonged, as well as the 
control of funds, which made his co-operation essential to the 
success of the present enterprise. 

It was arranged among the three associates that the two cav- 
aliers should contribute their Httle stock toward defra)dng the 
expenses of the armament, but by far the greater part of the 
funds was to be furnished by Luque. Pizarro was to take com- 
mand of the expedition, and the business of victualhng and 
equipping the vessels was assigned to Almagro. The associates 
found no difficulty in obtaining the consent of the governor 
to their undertaking. After the return of Andagoya, he had 
projected another expedition, but the officer to whom it was 
to be intrusted died. Why he did not prosecute his original 
purpose, and commit the affair to an experienced captain like 
Pizarro, does not appear. He was probably not displeased 
that the burden of the enterprise should be borne by others, so 
long as a good share of the profits went into his own coffers. 
This he did not overlook in his stipulations.* 

Thus fortified with the funds of Luque and the consent of. 
the governor, Almagro was not slow to make preparations for 
the voyage. Two small vessels were purchased, the larger of 
which had been originally built by Balboa for himself, with a 
view to this same expedition. Since his death, it had lain dis- 

* ** Asi que estos tres compafieros yz. dichos acordaron de jrr i conquittar esta provincia 
yz. dicha. Pues consultandolo con Pedro Arias de Avila que i la sazon hera govemador 
en tierra firmc, vino en ello haziendo compafiia con los dichos compafieros con condicion que 
Pedro Arias no havia de contribuir entonces con ningun dinero ni otra cosa sine de lo que 
se hallase en la derra de lo que i el le cupiese por virtud de la compafiia de all! se pagasen 
los gastos que A el le cupiesen. Los tres compafieros vinieron en ello por aver esta licencia 
porque de otra manera no la alcanxaran." (Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.) An- 
dagoya, however, affirms diat the governor was interested equally with the other associates 
in the adventure, each taking a fourth part on himself. (Navarrete, Coleccion, torn. Ui 
No. 7.) But whatever was the original interest of Pedrarias, it mattored little, «a It WB8 
■umndered befine any profits were reaUaed from the expeditiaii. 
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mantled in the harbor of Panami. It was now refitted as well 
as drcumstances would permit, and put in order for sea, while 
the stores and provisions were got on board with an alacrity 
which did more credit, as the event proved, to Almagro's zeal 
than to his forecast. 

There was more difficulty in obtaining the necessary com- 
plement of hands ; for a general feeling of distrust had gathered 
round expeditions in this direction, which could not readily be 
overcome. But there were many idle hangers-on in the colony, 
who had come out to mend their fortunes, and were willing to 
take their chance of doing so, however desperate. From such 
materials as these, Almagro assembled a body of somewhat 
more than a hundred men ; ^® and, everything being ready, 
Pizarro assumed the command, and, weighing anchor, took his 
departure from the little port of Panamd about the middle of 
November, 1524. Almagro was to follow in a second vessel 
of inferior size, as soon as it could be fitted out.^ 

The time of year was the most unsuitable that could have 
been selected for the voyage ; for it was the rainy season, when 
the navigation to the south, impeded by contrary winds, is 
made doubly dangerous by the tempests that sweep over the 
coast. But this was not understood by the adventurers. After 
touching at the Isle of Pearls, the frequent resort of navigators, 
at a few leagues distance from Panami, Pizarro held his way 
across the Gulf of St. Michael, and steered almost due south 
for'the Puerto de Pifias, a headland in the province of Biruquete 
which marked the limit of Andagoya's voyage. Before his de- 
parture, Pizarro had obtained all the information which he 

^ i^Herrera, the most popular historian of these transactions, estimates the number of 
PbaxroPs followers at only eighty. But every other authority which I have consulted 
raises them to over a hundred. Father Naharro, a contemporary, and resident at Lima, 
•?«n allows a hundred and twenty-nine. Rdadon sumaria de la Entrada de los £s- 
pafides «n el Peru, MS. 

*i There is the usual discrepancy ttmong authors about die date of this expedition. Most 
is it at 1535. I have conformed to Xerez, Pizarro's secretary, whose narrative was pub- 
lished ten years after the voyage, and who could hardly have forgotten the date of so mem- 
orable an event in so short an interval of time. (See his Conquista dd Peru. ap. Barcia, 
torn. iiL p. X79.)— The year seems to be settled by Pizarro*s Capitulacum with the crown, 
which I had not examined till after the above was written. This instrument, dated J«ly, 
UaMpeiaM of his first expeditions having taken ptaco about five year* prevtoui. (Saa 

CN0.7.) 
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eouki derive from that oflScer in respect to thecountryi and tte 
loate he was to follow. But the cavalier's own experience had 
been too limited to enable him to be of much assistance. 

Doubling the Puerto de Pifias, the little vessel entered the 
river Birti, the misapplication of which name is supposed by 
some to have given rise to that of the ^npire of the Incas.^ 
After sailing up this stream for a couple of leagues, Pizarro 
came to anchor, and, disembarking his whole force except the 
sailors, proceeded at the head of it to explore the country. 
The land spread out into a vast swamp, where the heavy rains 
had settled in pools of stagnant water, and the muddy soil af- 
forded no footing to the traveller. This dismal morass was 
fringed with woods, through whose thick and tangled under- 
growth they found it difficult to penetrate \ and, emerging from 
them, they came out on a hilly country, so rough and rocky 
in its character that their feet were cut to the bone, and the 
weary soldier, encumbered with his heavy mail or thick-padded 
doublet of cotton, found it difficult to drag one foot after the 
other. The heat at times was oppressive ; and, fainting with 
toil and famished for want of food, they sank down on the 
earth from mere exhaustion. Such was the ominous com- 
mencement of the expedition to Peru. 

Pizarro, however, did not lose heart. He endeavored to 
revive the spirits of his men, and besought them not to be dis- 
couraged by difficulties which a brave heart would be sure to 
overcome, reminding them of the golden prize which awaited 
those who persevered. Yet it was obvious that nothing was 
to be gained by remaining longer in this desolate region. Re- 
turning to their vessel, therefore, it was suffered to drop down 
the river and proceed along its southern course on the great 
ocean. 

After coasting a few leagues, Pizarro anchored off a place 
not very inviting in its appearance, where he took in a supply 
of wood and water. Then, stretching more toward the open 
sea, he held on in the same direction toward the south. But 



M Zamte, Conq. dd Pom* Aw B, av^ b— Honmca, Hiit fCMnl, dec. s« lib. «^ 
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in this he was baffled by a succession of heavy tempests, accom- 
panied with such tremendous peals of thunder and floods of 
rain as are foimd only in the terrible storms of the tropics. 
The sea was lashed into fury, and, swelhng into mountain bil- 
lows, threatened every moment to overwhehn the crazy little 
bark, which opened at every seam. For ten days the unfortu- 
nate voyagers were tossed about by the pitiless elements, and 
it was only by incessant exertions — ^the exertions of despair — 
that they preserved the ship from foundering. To add to their 
calamities, their provisions began to fail, and they were short 
of water, of which they had been furnished only with a small 
number of casks ; for Almagro had counted on their recruiting 
their scanty supplies, from time to time, from the shore. Their 
meat was wholly consumed, and they were reduced to the 
wretched allowance of two ears of Indian corn a day for each 
man. 

Thus harassed by hunger and the elements, the battered 
voyagers were too happy to retrace their course and regain tha 
port where they had last taken in supplies of wood and water. 
Yet nothing could be more unpromising than the aspect of the 
country. It had the same character of low, swampy soil that 
distinguished the former landing-place ; while thick-matted for- 
ests, of a depth which the eye could not penetrate, stretched 
along the coast to an interminable length. It was in vain that 
the wearied Spaniards endeavored to thread the mazes of this 
tangled thicket, where the creepers and flowering vines, that 
shoot up luxuriant in a hot and humid atmosphere, had twined 
themselves round the huge trunks of the forest-trees and made 
a net-work that could be opened only with the axe. The rain, 
in the meantime, rarely slackened, and the ground, strewed 
with leaves and saturated with moisture, seemed to slip away 
beneath their feet. 

Nothing could be more dreary and disheartening than the 
aspect of these funereal forests, where the exhalations from 
O^ overcharged surface of the ground poisoned the air, and 
teemed to allow no life, except that, indeed, of mjrriads of in** 
fects, whose enamelled wings glanced to and fro, like sparioi of 
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fb6» in every ^[Miiing of the woods. Even the brute creatioB 
appeared instinctively to have shunned the £ital spot, and 
neither beast nor bird of any description was seen by the wan- 
derers. Silence reigned unbroken in the heart of these dis- 
mal solitudes ; at least, the only sounds that could be heard 
were the plashing of the rain-drops on the leaves, and the 
tread of the forlorn adventurers.^ 

Entirely discouraged by the aspect of the country, the Span- 
iards began to comprehend that they had gained nothing by 
changing their quarters from sea to shore, and they felt the moat 
serious apprehensions of perishing from famine in a r^oQ 
which afforded nothing but such imwholesome berries as they 
could pick here and there in the woods. They loudly com- 
plained of their hard lot, accusing their conmiander as the 
author of all their troubles, and as deluding them with prom- 
ises of a fairy-land, which seemed to recede in proportion aa 
they advanced. It was of no use, they said, to contend 
against fate, and it was better to take their chance of regaining 
the port of Panamd in time to save their lives, than to wait 
where they were to die of hunger. 

But Pizarro was prepared to encounter much greater evib 
than these before returning to Panama, bankrupt in credit, an 
object of derision as a vainglorious dreamer who had persuaded 
others to embark in an adventure which he had not the cour- 
age to carry through himself. The present was his only 
chance. To return would be ruin. He used every argument, 
therefore, that mortified pride or avarice could suggest to turn 
his followers from their purpose; represented to them that 
these were the troubles that necessarily lay in the path of the 
discoverer, and called to mind the brilliant successes of their 
countrymen in other quarters, and the repeated reports which 
they had themselves received of the rich regions along this 
coast, of which it required only courage and constancy on their 
part to become the masters. Yet as their present exigendei 

>i Xerac, Cooq. dd Penif «p. B«rd«, tMB. iS., p. i8a— Relacioa del primer I>eioaK» 
MS.— Monteabo^ Ana^ea. MS. afk) S5X5.— ZMatih Cooq. dal Pern, lib. i. cap. s,^ 
OttcBftMO, Con. ReaL, Fftite s, Bb. i, a^ j.^ n enpc f , Hiit gowral, dec. ji lb. 4 
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were pressing, he resolved to send back the vessel to the Isle of 
Pearls, to lay in a fresh stock of provisions for his company, 
which might enable them to go forward with renewed confi- 
dence. The distance was not great, and in a few days they 
would all be relieved from their perilous position. The officer 
detached on this service was named Montenegro ; and taking 
with him nearly half the company, after receiving Pizarro's 
directions, he instantly weighed anchor and steered for the Isle 
of Pearls. 

On the departure of his vessel, the Spanish commander made 
an attempt to explore the country and see if some Indian set- 
tlement might not be found, where he could procure refresh- 
ments for his followers. But his efforts were vain, and no 
trace was visible of a human dwelling ; though in the dense 
and impenetrable foliage of the equatorial regions the distance 
of a few rods might suffice to screen a city from observation. 
The only means of nourishment left to the unfortunate advent- 
urers were such shell-fish as they occasionally picked up on 
the shore, or the bitter buds of the palm-tree, and such berries 
and unsavory herbs as grew wild in the woods. Some of these 
were so poisonous that the bodies of those who ate them swelled 
up and were tormented with racking pains. Others, preferring 
famine to this miserable diet, pined away from weakness and 
actually died of starvation. Yet their resolute leader strove to 
maintain his own cheerfulness and to keep up the drooping 
spirits of his men. He freely shared with them his scanty 
stock of provisions, was unwearied in his endeavors to procure 
them sustenance, tended the sick, and ordered barrdx:ks to be 
constructed for their accommodation, which might at least 
shelter them from the drenching storms of the season. By this 
ready sympathy with his followers in their sufferings he ob- 
tained an ascendency over their rough natures which the as- 
tortion of authority, at least in the present extremity, oould 
never have secured to him. 

Day after day, week after week, had now passed away, and 
to tidings were heard of the vessel that was to bring relief to 
Ae wanderers. In vain did they strain their eyes over the dii- 
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tint watm to catch a glimpse of their coming friends. Not a 
Q)edc was to be seen in the blue distance, -where the canoe of 
the savage dated not venture, and the sail of the white man 
was not yet spread. Those who had borne up bravely at fint 
now gave way to despondency, as they felt themselves aban« 
doned by their countrymen on this desolate shore. Thef 
pined under that sad feeling which ^' maketh the heart sick.*' 
More than twenty of the little band had aheady died, and tbt 
survivors seemed to be rapidly following.^* 

At this crisis reports were brought to Pizarro of a li^^t hav« 
ing been seen through a distant opening in the woods. He 
hailed the tidings with eagerness, as intimating the existence 
of some settlement in the neighborhood, and, putting himself at 
the head of a small party, went in the direction pointed out, 
to reconnoitre. He was not disappointed, and, after extricat- 
ing himself from a dense wilderness of underbrush and foliage, 
he emerged into an open space, where a small Indian village 
was planted. The timid inhabitants, on the sudden appari- 
tion of the strangers, quitted their huts in dismay ; and the 
frunished Spaniards, rushing in, eagerly made themselves mas- 
ters of their contents. These consisted of different articles of 
food, chiefly maize and cocoanuts. The supply, though small, 
was too seasonable not to fill them with rapture. 

The astonished natives made no attempt at resistance. But, 
gathering more confidence as no violence was offered to their 
persons, they drew nearer the white men, and inquired, " Why 
they did not stay at home and till their own lands, instead of 
roaming about to rob others who had never harmed them ? " ^ 
Whatever may have been their opinion as to the question of 
right, the Spaniards, no doubt, fdt then that it would have been 
wiser to do so. But the savages wore about their persons gold 
ornaments of some size, though of clumsy workmanship. This 
iumished the best reply to their demand. It was the golden 

>* Hcrre^^ Hist general, dec. 3, lib. 6, cap. x3.~Relacion del primer, Descub., MS.— 
XereSi Goim|. dd Peiti, ubi topnu 

'> **PoRIiM dedui k Um CamSaiio^ qo* per «bI bo Mabmbao, i oogiaa, do aadat 
•oaundo los SMtineotM flfanoi* poMudo taatoi tfrnbOott** Henefm, Hist. 

IBC. Cit. 
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bait whidi luxed the Spanish adventurer to forsake his pleasant 
home for the trials of the wilderness. From the Indians Pf* 
xarro gathered a confirmation of the reports he had so often re- 
ceived of a rich comitry lying &rther south ; and at the di«> 
tance of ten days' journey across the mountains, they told him, 
there dwelt a mighty monarch whose dominions had been in- 
vaded by another still more powerful, the Child of the Sun.^ 
It may have been the invasion of Quito that was meant, by 
the valiant Inca Huayna Capac, which took place some years 
previous to Pizarro's expedition. 

At length, after the expiration of more than six weeks, the 
Spaniards beheld with delight the return of the wandering 
bark that had borne away their comrades, and Montenegro 
•ailed into port with an ample supply of provisions for his 
Vanishing countiTmen. Great was his horror at the aspect 
presented by the latter, their wild and haggard countenances 
and wasted fi'ames — so wasted by hunger and disease that their 
old companions found it difficult to recognize them. Monte^ 
n^o accounted for his delay by incessant head-winds and bad 
weather ; and he himself had also a doleful tale to tell of the 
distress to which he and his crew had been reduced by hunger 
on their passage to the Isle of Pearls. It is minute incidents 
like these with which we have been occupied that enable one 
to comprehend the extremity of suffering to which the Spanish 
adventurer was subjected in the prosecution of his great work 
of discovery. 

Revived by the substantial nourishment to which they had 
so long been strangers, the Spanish cavaliers, with the buoy- 
ancy that belongs to men of a hazardous and roving life, forgot 
their past distresses in their eagerness to prosecute their enter- 
prise. Re-embarking, therefore, on board his vessel, Pizarro 

1* ** Dioles notida 4 Tkjo por medio del lengoa, como diet soles de all! halna un Rey 
muy poderoso ycsdo por espnas, monfaHas, y qne otro nas poderoao hQo del sol habla 
wnido de milagro i qaitarle el Relno sobre qua tenian mui sangrientas faataUas.*^ CMont** 
■inos, Annales, MS., aSo 1595.) The conquest of Quito by Huayna Capac took plaoa 
mora than tliirtjr yean belbra dila period in our Ustory. But Ae partfedlan of dib revola- 
tion, its time or precise theatre, were probably but very vaguely comprehended by tha 
ff«deaatioiis b die aelghfaorhood of Panami; and dieir alhition to h in an unknowa 
dtadect vu as Uttk coB^reheadad by the Spankk voyi«H% who iMM ha«« oolkct^ 
hwniH i o ottfrom signs modi nore awa 'wocds. 

Peru 8 VqU\ 
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bade adieu to the scene of so much suffering, which he branded 
with the appropriate name of Puerto de la Hambrcy the Port 
of Famine, and again opened his sails to a favorable breeze that 
bore him onward toward the south. 

Had he struck boldly out into the deep, instead of hugging 
the inhospitable shore, where he had hitherto found so httle to 
recompense him, he might have spared himself the repetition 
of wearisome and unprofitable adventures and reached by a 
shorter route the point of his destination. But the Spanish 
mariner groped his way along these unknown coasts, landing 
at every convenient headland, as if fearful lest some firuitfiil 
region or precious mine might be overlooked should a single 
break occur in the line of survey. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that, though the true point of Pizarro's destination is 
obvious to us, familiar with the topography of these countries, 
he was wandering in the dark, feeling his way along inch by 
inch, as it were, without chart to guide him, without knowl- 
edge of the seas or of the bearings of the coast, and even with 
no better defined idea of the object at which he aimed than 
that of a land, teeming with gold, that lay somewhere at the 
south ! It was a hunt after an El Dorado, on information 
scarcely more circumstantial or authentic than that which fur- 
nished the basis of so many chimerical enterprises in this land 
of wonders. Success only, the best argimient with the multi- 
tude, redeemed the expeditions of Pizarro from a similar impu- 
tation of extravagance. 

Holding on his southerly course under the lee of the shore, 
Pizarro, after a short run, found himself abreast of an open 
reach of country, or at least one less encumbered with wood, 
which rose by a gradual swell as it receded from the coast. 
He landed with a small body of men, and, advancing a short 
distance into the interior, fell in with an Indian hamlet. It 
was abandoned by the inhabitants, who on the approach of the 
invaders had betaken themselves to the moimtains ; and the 
Spaniards, entering their deserted dwellings, found there a 
good store of maize and other articles of food, and rude orna* 
ments of gold of considerable value. Food was not more nee- 
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awrj for thdr bodies than was the sight of gold^ fiom timt 
to time, to stimulate their i^petite for adventure. One iqpeo* 
tacle, however, chilled their blood with horror. This was the 
sight of human flesh, which they found roasting before the fire, 
as the barbarians had left it, preparatory to their obscene 
rq>ast. The Spaniards, conceiving that they had fallen in 
with a tribe of Caribs, the only race in that part of the New 
World known to be cannibals, retreated precipitately to their 
vessel. ^"^ They were not steeled by sad familiarity widi tht 
q>ectacle, like the Conquerors of Mexico. 

The weather, which had been favorable, now set in tempest- 
uous, with heavy squalls, accompanied by incessant thunder 
and lightning, and the rain, as usual in these tropical tempests, 
descended not so much in drops as in unbroken sheets of water. 
The Spaniards, however, preferred to take their chance on the 
raging element rather than remain in the scene of such brutal 
abominations. But the fury of the storm gradually subsided, 
and the little vessel held on her way along the coast, till, com- 
ing abreast of a bold point of land named by Pizarro Punta 
Quemada, he gave orders to anchor. The margin of the 
Aore was fringed with a deep belt of mangrove-trees, the long 
roots of which, interlacing one another, formed a kind of sub- 
marine lattice-work that made the place difficult of approach. 
Several avenues, opening through this tangled thicbet, led 
Pizarro to conclude that the country must be inhabited, and 
be disCTibarked, with the greater part of hb force, to exploie 
the interior. 

He had not penetrated more dian a league when he found 
fais conjecture Terified by the sight of an Indian town, of 
laiger size than those he had hitherto teen, occupying the 
brow <^an eminence, and well defended by palisedei. The in- 
habitants, as usual, had fled, but left in tbrir dwelHi^ a good 
supply of provisions and some gold trinkets, which the S^jmoi- 
iards made no difficulty of appropriating to themsdves. Pi- 

>***I«ikB01lud« koonida, qnewlabttii al Fai|«,aitMfe OMBt, qat woiAt^ 
WvlaPlwiManosdeHombMs, de donde oonoderoB, qM aqnaOM Indlof «ntt Gadbcib* 
» IBft flMMtal, dM. 3» Ob. f» cap. xu 
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lano's fliiDBy bark had been strained by the heavy gales it had 
of late encountered, so that it was unsafe to prosecute the voy- 
age farther without more thorough repairs than could be given 
to her on this desolate coast. He accordingly determined to 
send her back with a few hands to be careened at Panamd, and 
meanwhile to establish his quarters in his present position, 
which was so favorable for defence. But first he despatched a 
small party under Montenegro to reconnoitre the country, and, 
if possible, to open a communication with the natives. 

The latter were a warhke race. They had left their habita- 
tions in order to place their wives and children in safety. But 
they had kept an eye on the movements of the invaders, and 
when they saw their forces divided they resolved to fall upon 
each body singly before it could communicate with the other. 
So soon, therefore, as Montenegro had penetrated through the 
defiles of the lofty hills which shoot out hke spurs of the Cor- 
dilleras along this part of the coast, the Indian warriors, spring- 
ing from their ambush, sent off a cloud of arrows and other 
missiles that darkened the air, while they made the forest ring 
with their shrill war-whoop. The Spaniards, astonished at the 
appearance of the savages, with their naked bodies gaudily 
painted, and brandishing their weapons as they glanced among 
the trees and straggling underbrush that choked up the defile, 
were taken by surprise and thrown for a moment into disarray. 
Three of their number were killed and several wounded. Yet, 
speedily rallying, they returned the discharge of the assailants 
with their cross-bows — for Pizarro's troops do not seem to have 
been provided with muskets on this expedition — ^and then, gal- 
lantly charging the enemy, sword in hand, succeeded in driv- 
ing them back into the fastnesses of the mountains. But it only 
led them to shift their operations to another quarter, and make 
an assault on Pizarro before he could be relieved by his lieu- 
tenant. 

Availing themselves of their superior knowledge of the passes, 
they reached that commander's quarters long before Monte- 
negro, who had commenced a countermarch in the same direc- 
tion ; and, issuing from the woods, the bold savages saluted the 
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Spanish garriaoQ with a tempest of darts and ancmiy some of 
which found their way through the joints of the hameas and 
tibe quilted mail of the cavalieis. But Pizarro was too weU- 
practised a soldier to be off his guard. CaUing his men about 
him, he resolved not to abide the assault tamely in the works, 
txit to sally out and meet the enemy on their own ground. 
The barbarians, who had advanced near the defences, fell bade 
as the Spaniards burst forth with their vahant leader at their 
head. But soon returning with adfnirable ferocity to the 
charge, they singled out Pizarro, whom, by his bold bearing 
and air of authority they easily recognized as the chief, and, 
hurHng at him a storm of missiles, wounded him, in spite of 
his armor, in no less than seven places.^ 

Driven back by the fury of the assault directed against his own 
person, the Spanish commander retreated down the slope of the 
hill, still defending himself as he could with sword and buck- 
ler, when his foot sUpped and he fell. The enemy set up a 
fierce yell of triumph, and some of the boldest sprang forward 
to despatch him. But Pizarro was on his feet in an instant, 
and, striking down two of the foremost with his strong arm, 
held the rest at bay till his soldiers could onne to the rescue. 
The barbarians, struck with admiration at his valor, b^gan to* 
fidter, when Montenegro luckily coming on the ground at the 
moment, and falling on their rear, completed their confusion ; 
and, abandoning the field, they made the best of their way into 
die recesses of the mountains. The ground was covered widi 
their slain ; but the victory was dearly purchased by the death 
of two mote Spaniards and a long list of wounded. 

A council of war was then called. The position had lost its 
diarm in the eyes of the Spaniards, who had met here with the 
first resistance they had 3ret experienced on their expedition. 
It was necessary to place the wounded in some secure spot, 
where their injuries could be attended to. Yet it was not safe 
to proceed ficrther, in the crippled state of their vesseL On 
die wbcde, it was decided to return and report theur pcooeed» 

>* Naharro, Rdacion suaiaria, MS.>-Xtrez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Bucia, ton. ULt pb stib 
•■ama*. OoB^. M F«ra» Bb. i, 09. i«— BalbM, Hittt 4ii Pteoa^ cfai^ if. 
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ings to the governor ; and, though the magnificent hopes of tbt 
adventiurers had not been realized, Pizarro trusted that enough 
had been done to vindicate the importance of the enterprise 
and to secure the countenance of Pedrarias for the further prose- 
cution of it.^ 

Yet Pizarro could not make up his mind to present himself, 
in the present state of the undertaking, before the governor. 
He determined, therefore, to be set on shore with the princi- 
pal part of his company at Chicamd, a place on the mainland, 
at a short distance west of Panama. From this place, which 
he reached without any further accident, he despatched the 
vessel, and in it his treasurer, Nicolas de Ribera, with the gold 
he had collected, and with instructions to lay before the gov- 
ernor a full account of his discoveries and the result of the 
expedition. 

While these events were passing, Pizarro's associate, Alma- 
gro, had been busily employed in fitting out another vessel for 
die expedition at the port of Panami. It was not till long 
after his friend's departure that he was prepared to follow him. 
With the assistance of Luque, he at length succeeded in equip- 
ping a small caravel and embarking a body of between sixty 
and seventy adventurers, mostly of the lowest order of the col- 
onists. He steered in the track of his comrade, with the in- 
tention of overtaking him as soon as possible. By a signal pre- 
viously concerted of notching the trees, he was able to identify 
the spots visited by Pizarro — Puerto de Pifias, Puerto de la 
Hambre, Pueblo Quemado— touching successively at every 
point of the coast explored by his countrymen, though in a 
much shorter time. At the last-mentioned place he was re- 
ceived by the fierce natives with the same hostile demonstra- 
tions as Pizarro, though in the present encounter the Indians 
did not venture beyond their defences. But the hot blood of 
Almagro was so exasperated by this check that he assaulted 
the place and carried it sword in hand, setting fire to the out- 
works and dwellings, and driving the wretched inhabitants into 
the forests. 

«• Herma, Hist, general, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. zi.~- Xeret, ubi mipim. 
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His victory cost him dear. A wound from a javelin on the 
head caused an inflammation in one of his eyes, which, after 
great anguish, ended in the loss of it. Yet the intrepid advent- 
urer did not hesitate to pursue his voyage, and, after touching 
at several places on the coast, some of which rewarded him 
with a considerable booty in gold, he reached the mouth of the 
Rio de San Juan, about the fourth degree of north latitude. 
He was struck with the beauty of the stream, and with the 
cultivation on its borders, which were sprinkled with Indian 
cottages showing some skill in their construction, and alto- 
gether intimating a higher civiHzation than anything he had 
yet seen. 

Still his mind was filled with anxiety for the fate of Pizarro 
and his followers. No trace of them had been found on the 
coast for a long time, and it was evident they must have foun- 
dered at sea or made their way back to Panamd. This last he 
deemed most probable ; as the vessel might have passed him 
minoticed under the cover of the night or of the dense fogs 
that sometimes hang over the coast. 

Impressed with this belief, he felt no heart to continue his 
voyage of discovery, for which, indeed, his single bark, with 
its small complement of men, was altogether inadequate. He 
proposed, therefore, to return without delay. On his way he 
touched at the Isle of Pearls, and there learned the result of his 
friend's expedition and the place of his present residence. He 
directed his course at once to Chicamd, where the two cavaliers 
soon had the satisfaction of embracing each other, and recount- 
ing their several exploits and escapes. Almagro returned even 
better freighted with gold than his confederate, and at every 
step of his progress he had collected fresh confirmation of the 
existence of some great and opulent empire in the South. The 
confidence of the two friends was much strengthened by their 
discoveries ; and they unhesitatingly pledged themselves to one 
another to die rather than abandon the enterprise.* 

*0 Xerez, ubi supra.— Naharro, Reladon sumaria, MS.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru. loc. 
dL— Balboa, Hist du F&pou, chap. 15.— Beladon dd primer Descub., MS.^Herrera, 
Hist gtneral, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. 13.— Levbus ApoUonius, fol. za.~6oiaara. Hist de lift 
bd., cap. X08. 
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The best means of obtaining the levies reqakdte lor lo &^ 
midable an undertaking — more formidable^ as it now appeared 
to them, than before — ^were made the subject of long and se- 
rious discussion. It was at length decided that Pizarro should 
remain in his present quarters, inconvenient and even unwhole- 
some as they were rendered by the humidity of the climate 
and the pestilent swarms of insects that filled the atmosphere. 
Almagro would pass over to Panama, lay the case before the 
governor, and secure, if possible, his good will toward the 
prosecution of the enterprise. If no obstacle were thrown in 
their way from this quarter, they might hope, with the assist* 
ance of Luque, to raise the necessary supplies ; while the re- 
sults of the recent expedition were sufficiently encouraging to 
draw adventurers to their standard in a community which had 
a craving for excitement that gave even danger a charm, and 
which held life ches^ in comparison with gold. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Famous Contract.-— Second Expedition. — Ruiz explores the Coast— 
Pizarro's Sufferings in the Forests. — Arrival of new Recruits. *- 
Fresh Discoveries and Disasters. — Pizarro on the Isle of Gallo. 

1526-1527. 

On his arrival at Panam4> Almagro found that events had 
taken a turn less favorable to his views than he had anticipated. 
Pedrarias, the governor, was preparing to lead an expedition 
in person against a rebellious officer in Nicaragua ; and his tern* 
per, naturally not the most amiable, was still furdier soured bf 
this defection of his lieutenant and the necessity it imposed on 
him of a long and perilous march. When, therefore, Almagro ap- 
peared before him with the request that he might be permitted 
to raise further levies to prosecute his enterprise, the governor 
received him with obvious dissatisfaction, listened coldly to tbt 
narrative of his losses, turned an incredulous ear to his magnify 
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icent promises for the future, and bluntly demanded an account 
of the lives which had been sacrificed by Pizarro's obstinacy, 
but which, had they been spared, might have stood him in 
good stead in his present expedition to Nicaragua. He pos- 
itively declined to countenance the rash schemes of the two 
adventiurers any longer, and the conquest of Peru would have 
been crushed in the bud but for the efficient interposition of 
the remaining associate, Fernando de Luque. 

This sagacious ecclesiastic had received a very different im- 
pression from Almagro's narrative from that which had been 
made on the mind of the irritable governor. The actual re- 
sults of the enterprise in gold and silver thus far, indeed, had 
been small — forming a mortifying contrast to the magnitude 
of their expectations. But in another point of view they were 
of the last importance ; since the intelligence which the ad- 
venturers had gained at every successive stage of their prog- 
ress confirmed, in the strongest manner, the previous accounts, 
received from Andagoya and others, of a rich Indian empire 
at the south, which might repay the trouble of conqueiring it 
as well as Mexico had repaid the enterprise of Cortfe. Fully 
entering, therefore, into the feelings of his military associates, 
he used all his influence with the governor to incline him to a 
more favorable view of Almagro's petition ; and no one in the 
Kttle community of Panamd exercised greater influence over 
the councils of the executive than Father Lnque, for which he 
was indebted no less to his discretion and acknowledged sagac- 
ity than to his professional station. 

But while Pedrarias, overcome by the arguments or impor- 
tunity of the churchman, yielded a reluctant assent to the ap- 
plication, he took care to testify his displeasure with Pizarro, 
on whom he particularly charged the loss of his followers, by 
naming Almagro as his equal in command in the proposed ex- 
pedition. This mortification sank deep into Pizarro's mind. 
He suspected his comrade, with what reason does not appear, 
of soliciting this boon from the governor. A temporary cold- 
ness arose between them, which subsided, in outward show at 
least, on Pizarro's reflecting that it was better to have this 
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authority conferred on a friend than <m a strangor, perhapB aa 
enemy. But the seeds of permanent distrust were left in hia 
bosom, and lay waiting for the due season to ripen into a fruit- 
fid harvest of discord.^ 

Pedrarias had been originally interested in the enterprise, aft 
least so fiEu: as to stipulate for a share of the gains, though he 
had not contributed, as it appears, a single ducat toward the 
expenses. He was at length, however, induced to relinquish 
all right to a share of the contingent profits. But in his man- 
ner of doing so he showed a mercenary spirit better becoming 
a petty trader than a high officer of the crown. He stipulated 
that the associates should secure to him the sum of one thou* 
wssA pesos de aro in requital of his good will, and they eagerlf 
dosed with his proposal, rather than be encumbered widi his pre- 
tensions. For so paltry a consideration did he resign his por- 
tion of the rich spoil of the Incas ! ^ But the governor was not 
gifted with the eye of a prophet. His avarice was of that 
ahort-^ghted kind which defeats itself. He had sacrificed 
the chivalrous Balboa just as that officer was opening to him the 
conquest of Peru, and he would now have quenched the spirit 
of enterprise, that was taking the same direction, in Pizarro 
and his associates. 

Not long after this, in the following year, he was succeeded 
in his govenunent by Don Pedro de los Rios, a cavalier of 
Cordova. It was the policy of the Castilian crown to allow no 
one of the great colonial officers to occupy the same station so 

> Xeres, Conq. dd Peru, •!>. BarciA, torn, iii., p. x8o. — Monteslnos, Annales, MS., afk> 
I5t6.— Herrtn, Hitt general, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. za. 

* Sudi Is die account of OWedo, who was present at die interview between the governor 
aad Almagro wfaan die tenns of oompensadmi were discussed. The dialogue, which ii 
amusing enough, and well told by the old Chronicler, may be found translated in Appendix 
No. 5. Another version of the affidr is given in the Relacum, oAen quoted by mo, of one 
of the Peruvian ccmquerors, in which Pedrarias is said to have gone out of the partnership 
vduntarily, from his disgust at the unpromising state of affairs : ** Vueltos con la didm 
gente A Panami, destroadoe y gastados que ya no tenian haciendas para tomar con pio- 
visicmcs y geates que lodo lo habum gastado, dl dicho Pedrarias de Avila les dijo, que y» 
«1 no queria mas haoer compafiia con dlos en los gastos de la armada, que d ^os qnerian 
veheri su oosta, que lo Udesen ; y and como gente que habia perdido todo loqne tenia j 
lanto habia trabajado, aoordaron de tomar i. proseguir su jomada y dar fin i las vidas y 
haciendas que les quedaba, 6 descubrir aquella tierra, y cierumente ellos tubienm gMBte 
— il nnri i y animo.'' SelKioa dd primer Descub., MS. 
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long as to render himself formidable by his authority.* It had, 
moreover, many particular causes of disgust with Pedrarias. 
The functionary sent out to succeed him was fortified with 
ample instructions for the good of the colony, and especially 
of the natives, whose religious conversion was lu-ged as a 
capital object, and whose personal fireedom was unequivocally 
asserted, as loyal vassals of the crown. It is but justice to the 
Spanish government to admit that its provisions were generally 
guided by a humane and considerate policy, which was as 
regularly frustrated by the cupidity of the colonist and the 
capricious cruelty of the conqueror. The few remaining 
years of Pedrarias were spent in petty squabbles, both of a 
personal and official nature; for he was still continued in 
office, though in one of less consideration than that which 
he had hitherto filled. He survived but a few years, leav- 
ing behind him a reputation not to be envied, of one who 
united a pusillanimous spirit with uncontrollable passions, but 
who displayed, notwithstanding, a certain energy of character, 
or, to speak more correctly, an impetuosity of purpose, which 
might have led to good results had it taken a right direc- 
tion. Unfortunately, his lack of discretion was such that the 
direction he took was rarely of service to his country or to 
himself. 

Having settled their difficulties with the governor, and ob« 
tained his sanction to their enterprise, the confederates lost no 
time in making the requisite preparations for it. Their first 
step was to execute the memorable contract which served as 
the basis of their future arrangements ; and, as Pizarro's name 
appears in this, it seems probable that that chief had crossed 
over to Panami so soon as the ' favorable disposition of Pedra- 

* This policy i> noticed by the sagacious Martyr : " De mutandis namque plaerisque 
gubcmatorilms, ne longa nimJs imperii assuetudine insolescant, cogitatur, qui prsedpue non 
fiierint prouindarum domitmpas, de hisce dudbus namque aiia ratio ponderatur." (De 
Orbe Novo (Parisiis, 1587)1 p. 498.) One cannot but regret that the philosopher who took 
•o kMD an interest in die successive revelatbns of the different portions of the New Worid 
ibottld have died before the empire of die Incas was disdosed to Europttiis. He lived M 
Ihucii aad to record the wonders of 

*' Ridi Mexico, the seat of Montesuma : 
AM Cnsco in Peru, tfie richer teat of Ataba]q»a." 
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rias had been secured.^ The instrument, after invoking in tte 
most solemn manner the names of the Holy Trinity and Oar 
Lady the Blessed Virgin, sets forth that whereas the parties 
have full authority to discover and subdue the countries and 
provinces Ipng south of the Gulf, belonging to the empire of 
Peru, and as Fernando de Luque had advanced the funds for 
the enterprise in bars of gold of the value of twenty thousand 
pesos y they mutually bind themselves to divide equally among 
them the whole of the conquered territory. This stipulation is 
reiterated over and over again, particularly with reference to 
Luque, who, it is declared, is to be entitled to one-third of all 
lands, repartimientos, treasures of every kind, gold, silver, and 
precious stones — to one-third even of all vassals, rents, and 
emoluments arising from such grants as may be conferred by 
the crown on either of his military associates, to be held for hk 
own use, or for that of his heirs, assigns, or legal representSi* 
tive. 

The two captains solemnly engage to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the present undertaking until it is accomplished ; 
and in case of failure in their part of the covenant they pledge 
themselves to reimburse Luque for his advances, for which all 
the property they possess shall be held responsible, and thk 
declaration is to be a sufficient warrant for the execution ol 
judgment against them, in the same manner as if it had pro- 
ceeded from the decree of a comrt of justice. 

The commanders, Pizarro and Almagro, made oath, in tbt 
name of God and the Holy Evangelists, sacredly to keep this 
covenant, swearing it on the missal, on which they traced with 
their own hands the sacred emblem of the cross. To give still 
greater efficacy to the compact. Father Luque administered the 
sacrament to the parties, dividing the consecrated wafer into 
three portions, of which each one of them partook ; while the 
bystanders, says an historian, were affected to tears by this 



< In opporitioD to mott •ndioi iiWn hin not tothejudickmsQuintaiui)— Ihtvec 
to Montaainos, b placing tfa« execution of the contract at the rm^mt t*ff »r»» **f **** — «w^, 
instead of tlie first, expedition. Thu arrangement coincides witb the date of the instrv 

nt itself, which, moreover, is nported im ueitmt^ by no anciait writtr wbom I haveoMP 
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fpectacle of the solemn ceremonial with which these men ▼<^ 
untarily devoted themselves to a sacrifice that seemed little 
ihcnt of insanity.^ 

The instrument^ which was dated March loth^ 1526, was sub- 
scribed by Luque^ and attested by three respectable citizens of 
Panamd, one of whom signed on behalf c^ Pizarro^ and the other 
for Almagro ; since neither of these parties, according to the 
avowal of the instrument, was able to subscribe his own name.* 

Such was the singular compact by which three obscure in- 
dividuals coolly carved out and partitioned among themselves 
an empire of whose extent, power, and resources, of whose 
situation, of whose existence even, they had no sure or precise 
knowledge. The positive and unhesitating manner in whidi 
they speak of the grandeur of t^s empire, of its stores of 
wealth, so conformable to the event, but of which they could 
have really known so little, forms a striking contrast with the 
general scepticism and indifference manifested by nearly every 
other person, high and low, in the community of Panamiu^ 

The religious tone of the instrument is not the least remark- 
able feature in it, especially when we contrast this with the 
relentless policy pursued by the very men who were parties to 
it in their conquest of the country. "In the name of the 
Prince of Peace,** says the illustrious historian of America, 
" they ratified a contract of which plunder and bloodshed 
were the objects.** ® The reflection seems reasonable. Yet, in 
criticising what is done, as well as what is written, we must 
take into account the spirit of the times. ^ The invocation of 

*This sbgular instrument is given at lengdi by Montesinos. (Annales, MS., aflo I5a64 
It may be found in die original in Appendix No. 6. 

* For some investigation of the fact, which has been disputed by more dian one, of Pi«r* 
vf% ignorance of the art of writing, see book 4, duip. 5, of this History. 

^ The epitfact of ioc^^ or " madman,** ^9a ^unnimgfy bestowed 00 Fatfaar Luqnt, for kit 
q>farited ezertbns b bdialf of the enterprise : Padre Lnque b lacfi, says Ovicdo of faim, at 
If it were synonymous. Historia de laa Indfaw Islas e Tierra Firme del Mar OewB^ U9^ 
Ftete 3, lib. 8, capb i. 

* Robertson, America, vol. iii.» p. 5. 

* "Aperfect judge win read each work of wit 
WiA the same spirit diat its andior writ," 

■qrs te great bard of Reason. A foir criticism will apply the aaiM rale to acdniftait 
miting^ and, in iht moral estimate of conduct, will take lu;gely into account tibe ^irilcf 
IM age wMdi prompted it. 
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Heaven was natural, where the object of the undertaking was 
in part a religious one. Religion entered more or less into the 
theory, at least, of the Spanish conquests in the New World. 
That motives of a baser sort mingled largely with these higher 
ones, and in different proportions according to the character 
of the individual, no one will deny. And few are they that 
have proposed to themselves a long career of action without 
the intermixtiure of some vulgar personal motive — fame, 
honors, or emolument. Yet that religion furnishes a key to 
the American crusades, however rudely they may have been 
conducted, is evident from the history of their origin ; from 
the sanction openly given to them by the Head of the Chmrch ; 
from the throng of self-devoted missionaries who followed in 
the track of the conquerors to gamer up the rich harvest of 
souls ; from the reiterated instructions of the crown, the great 
object of which was the conversion of the natives ; from those 
superstitious acts of the iron - hearted soldiery themselves, 
which, however they may be set down to fanaticism, were 
clearly too much in earnest to leave any ground for the 
charge of hypocrisy. It was indeed a fiery cross that was 
borne over the devoted land, scathing and consuming it in its 
terrible progress ; but it was still the cross, the sign of man's 
salvation, the only sign by which generations and generations 
yet unborn were to be rescued from eternal perdition. 

It is a remarkable fact, which has hitherto escaped the no- 
tice of the historian, that Luque was not the real party to this 
contract. He represented another, who placed in his hands 
the funds required for the undertaking. This appears from an 
instrument signed by Luque himself and certified before the 
same notary that prepared the original contract. The instru- 
ment declares that the whole sum of twenty thousand /<fj(7x ad- 
vanced for the expedition was furnished by the Licentiate 
Caspar de Espinosa, then at Panamd; that the vicar acted 
only as his agent and by his authority ; and that, in conse- 
quence, the said Espinosa and no other was entitled to a third 
of all the profits and acquisitions resulting from the conquest 
of Peru. This instrument, attested by three penK>n6, one of 
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them the same who had witnessed the orignal contract, was 
dated on the 6th of August, 1531.^ The licentiate Espi- 
nosa was a respectable functionary, who had filled the office 
of principal alcalde in Darien, and since taken a conspicuous 
part in the conquest and settlement of Tierra Firme. He en- 
joyed much consideration for his personal character and sta- 
tion ; and it is remarkable that so little should be known of 
the manner in which the covenant so solemnly made was ex- 
ecuted in reference to him. As in the case of Columbus, it it 
probable that the unexpected magnitude of the results was 
such as to prevent a ^thful adherence to the original stipula- 
tion ; and yet, from the same consideration, one can hardly 
doubt that the twenty thousand pesos of the bold speculator 
must have brought him a magnificent return. Nor did the 
worthy vicar of Panama, as the history will show hereafter, go 
without his reward. 

Having completed these preliminary arrangements, the three 
associates lost no time in making preparations for the voyage. 
Two vessels were purchased, larger and every way better than 
those employed on the former occasion. Stores were laid 
in, as experience dictated, on a larger scale than before, 
and proclamation was made of " an expedition to Peru." But 
the call was not readily answered by the sceptical citizens of 
Fanami. Of nearly two hundred men who had embarked 
on the former cruise, not more than three-fourths now re- 
mained.^ This dismal mortality, and the emaciated, poverty- 
stricken aspect of the survivors, spoke more eloquently than the 
braggart promises and magnificent prospects held out by the 
adventurers. Still, there were men in the community of such 
desperate circumstances that any change seemed like a chance 

>®The mitrament maUng tiUs extraordinary diadosure is dted at lengdi in a manoacript 
tntltlad Notkia general del Ptord, Tierra Firme y Chili, by Francisco Lopes de CaiavanlM^ 
a fiscal officer b dieso colonies. The MS., fiannerly preserved in the library of dit 
great college of Caenca at Salamanca, is novr to be found in her Mijesty** library aft 
ICadrid. The passage is extracted by Qoiatana, Espafioles cdebres, torn. ii. Apend. Na 
a, nota. 

"**CoBciantoidie>Hombnssa]i6 de Panami, 1 fiie donde estaba el Capitan Pigan* 
con otros dnquenta de los primeros dento i dies, que coa k\ salieron, i de los setenta, qot 
«l Capitaa Abnagro Uerd, quando le fue A bascar, que loa dento i trdnta ii c 
^ .Cooq. dcl|*eru,ap. Baida, tonuiiL p. x8o. 
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of bettering their condition. Most of the former company al- 
go, strange to say, felt more pleased to follow up the advent- 
ure to the end than to abandon it as they saw the light of a 
better day dawning upon them. From these sources the two 
captains succeeded in mustering about one himdred and sixty 
men, making altogether a very inadequate force for the con- 
quest of an empire. A few horses were also purchased, and a 
better supply of ammunition and military stores than before, 
though still on a very Hmited scale. Considering their funds, 
the only way of accounting for this must be by the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies at Panama, which, recently foimded, and 
on the remote coast of the Pacific, could be approached only 
by crossing the rugged barrier of mountains, which made the 
transportation of bulky articles extremely difficult. Even such 
scanty stock of materials as it possessed was probably laid un- 
der heavy contribution, at the present juncture, by the gov- 
ernor's preparations for his own expedition to the north. 

Thus indifferently provided, the two captains, each in his 
own vessel, again took their departure from Panamd, under the 
direction of Bartholomew Ruiz, a sagacious and resolute pilot, 
well experienced in the navigation of the Southern Ocean. 
He was a native of Moguer, in Andalusia, that little nursery of 
nautical enterprise which furnished so many seamen for the 
first voyages of Columbus. Without touching at the interven- 
ing points of the coast, which offered no attraction to the voy- 
agers, they stood farther out to sea, steering direct for the 
Rio de San Juan, the utmost limit reached by Almagro. The 
season was better selected than on the former occasion, and 
they were borne along by favorable breezes to the place of their 
destination, which they reached without accident in a few 
days. Entering the mouth of the river, they saw the banks 
well lined with Indian habitations ; and Pizarro, disembarking 
at the head of a party of soldiers, succeeded in surprising a small 
village and carrying off a considerable booty of gold ornaments 
found in the dwellings, together with a few of the natives.^ 

1* Xerei, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn. iii. pp. zSo, z8z.— Naharro, Reladon sumariat 
lfS.^Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. z, cap. z.— Herrera, Hist general, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. zj. 
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Flushed with their success^ the two chiefi were ocmident 
that the sight of the rich spoil so speedily obtained could not 
fail to draw adventurers to their standard in Panamd; and, as 
they felt more than ever the necessity of a stronger force to 
cope with the thickening population of the country which they 
were now to penetrate, it was decided that Almagro should re- 
turn with the treasure and beat up for reinforcements, while the 
pilot Ruiz, in the other vessel, should reconnoitre the country 
toward the south, and obtain such information as might deter- 
mine their future movements. Pizarro, with the rest of the 
force, would remain in the neighborhood of the river, as he 
was assured by the Indian prisoners that not far off in the in- 
terior was an open reach of country, where he and his men 
could find comfortable quarters. This arrangement was instant- 
ly put in execution. We will first accompany the intrepid 
pilot in his cruise toward the south. 

Coasting along the great continent, with his canvas still 
spread to favorable winds, the first place at which Ruiz cast 
anchor was off the little island of Gallo, about two degrees 
north. The inhabitants, who were not numerous, were pre- 
pared to give him a hostile reception ; for tidings of the in- 
vaders had preceded them along the country, and even reached 
this insulated spot. As the object of Ruiz was to explore, not 
to conquer, he did not care to entangle himself in hostilities 
with the natives: so, changing his purpose of landing, he 
weighed anchor, and ran down the coast as far as what is now 
called the Bay of St. Matthew. The country, which, as he ad- 
vanced, continued to exhibit evidence of a better culture as weB 
as of a more dense population than the parts hitherto seen, was 
crowded, along the shores, with spectators, who gave no signs 
of fear or hostility. They stood gazing on the vessel of the 
white men as it gHded smoothly into the crystal waters of the 
bay, fancpng it, says an'old writer, some mysterious being de* 
scended firom the skies. 

Without stapng long enough on this fiiendly coast to un- 
deceive the simple people, Ruiz, standing off shore, struck out 
into the deep sea ; but he had not sailed far in that direction 
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when he was surprised by the sight of a vessel, seeming in the 
distance like a caravel of considerable size^ traversed by a large 
sail that carried it sluggishly over the waters. The old navi- 
gator was not a little perplexed by this phenomenon, as he was 
confident no European bark could have been before him in 
these latitudes, and no Indian nation yet discovered, not even 
the civilized Mexican, was acquainted with the use of sails in 
navigation. As he drew near, he found it was a large vessel, 
or rather raft, called balsa by the natives, consisting of a num- 
ber of huge timbers of a light, porous wood, tightly lashed to- 
gether with a frail flooring of reeds raised on them by way of 
deck. Two masts or sturdy poles, erected in the middle of the 
vessel, sustained a large square sail of cotton, while a rude kind 
of rudder and a movable keel, made of plank inserted between 
the logs, enabled the mariner to give a direction to the floating 
fabric, which held on its course without the aid of oar or pad- 
dle." The simple architecture of this craft was sufficient for the 
purposes of the natives, and indeed has continued to answer them 
to the present day ; for the balsa, surmounted by small thatched 
huts or cabins, still supplies the most commodious means for the 
transportation of passengers and luggage on the streams and 
along the shores of this part of the South American continent. 
On coming alongside, Ruiz found several Indians, both men 
and women, on board, some with rich ornaments on their per- 
sons, besides several articles wrought with considerable skill in 
gold and silver, which they were carrying for purposes of 
traffic to the different places along the coast. But what most 
attracted his attention was the woollen cloth of which some of 
their dresses were made. It was of a fine texture, delicately 
embroidered with figures of birds and flowers, and dyed in 
brilliant colors. He also observed in the boat a pair of bal- 
ances made to weigh the precious metab.^* His astonishment 

>* "Traia sus mantdes y antenas de muy fina madera y velas ^de algodon del mismo 
taUe de manera que los nuestros navios." Relacion de los primeros Descubrimientos de 
F. Pizarro y Diego de Almagro, sacada del Codice No. zso de la Biblioteca Imperial de 
Yienna^MS. 

>« In a short notice of this expedition, written apparently at the time of it, or soon after, 
ft minute specification is given of the several artides found in the balsa ; among them are 
I vases and mirrors of burnished silver, and curious fabrics both cotton and wool- 
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at these proofe of ingenuity and civilization, so much higher 
than anything he had ever seen in the country, was heightened 
by the intelligence which he collected from some of these In- 
dians. Two of them had come from Tumbez, a Peruvian port, 
some degrees to the south ; and they gave him to understand 
that in their neighborhood the fields were covered with large 
flocks of the animals from which the wool was obtained, and that 
gold and silver were almost as common as wood in the palaces 
of their monarch. The Spaniards Ustened greedily to reports 
which harmonized so well with their fond dt sires. Though 
half distrusting the exaggeration, Ruiz resolved to detain some 
of the Indians, including the natives of Tumbez, that they 
might repeat the wondrous tale to his commander, and at the 
same time, by learning the Castilian, might hereafter serve as 
interpreters with their countrymen. The rest of the party he 
suffered to proceed without further interruption on their voy- 
age. Then, holding on his course, the prudent pilot, without 
touching at any other point of the coast, advanced as far as the 
Punta de Pasado, about half a degree south, having the glory 
of being the first European who, saiUng in this direction on 
the Pacific, had crossed the equinoctial line. This was the 
Kmit of his discoveries ; on reaching which he tacked about, 
and, standing away to the north, succeeded, after an absence 
of several weeks, in regaining the spot where he had left H- 
zarro and his comrades. ^'^ 

It was high time ; for the spirits of that little band had been 
sorely tried by the perils they had encoimtered. On the de- 
parture of his vessels, Pizarro marched into the interior, in the 

kn : " Espejos guarnttcidos de la dicha plata, 7 tasas y otras vasijas para beber, trahian 
Uttdiaa mantas de lana y de algodon, y camlsas y aljubas y alcageres y alaremes, y otraa 
nuchas ropas, todo lo mas de eUo muy labrado de labores muy ricas de colores de grana y 
cannlti y anil y amarillo, y de todas otras colores de diversas maneras de labores y 
figuras de aves y animales, y Pescados, y arbolesas y trahian unos pesos diiquitos de pesar 
€to oomo hochura de Somanaf y otras muchas cosas." Reladon sacada de la Bibliotaca 
Imperial de Vienna, MS. 

>* Xeres, Conq. del Pens, ap. Barda, torn, ill, p. x8z. — Reladon sacada de la Bibliotoaa 
Imperial de Vienna, MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. 13.— One of the 
•ndioritiea speaks of his having been sixty da3rs on Uiis cruise. I regret not to be able to 
ghre predse datea of the events in these early expeditions. But chronology is a thing be- 
neadi the notice of these andent chroniders, who seem to think that the date of events w 
frtsh in ihdr own memory must be so in that of everyone dse. 
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lM)pe of finding the pleasant champaign country which had 
been promised him by the natives. But at every step the for- 
ests seemed to grow denser and darker, and the trees towered to 
a height such as he had never seen, even in these fruitful re- 
gions, where Nature works on so gigantic a scale. ^ Hill con- 
tinued to rise above hill, as he advanced, rolling onward, as it 
were, by successive waves to join that colossal barrier of the 
Andes, whose frosty sides, far away above the clouds, spread 
out like a curtain of burnished silver, that seemed to connect 
the heavens witi the earth. 

On crossing these woody eminences, the forlorn adventures 
would plunge into ravines of frightful depth, where the exhala- 
tions of a humid soil steamed up amid the incense of sweet- 
scented flowers, which shone through the deep gloom in everf 
conceivable variety of color. Birds, especially of the parrot 
tribe, mocked this fantastic variety of nature with tints as brill- 
iant as those of the vegetable world. Monkeys chattered in 
crowds above their heads, and made grimaces like the fiend- 
ish spirits of these solitudes; while hideous reptiles, engen- 
dered in the slimy depths of the pools, gathered round the 
footsteps of the wanderers. Here was seen the gigantic boa, 
coiling his unwieldy folds about the trees, so as hardly to be 
distinguished from their trunks, till he was ready to dart upon 
his prey ; and alligators lay basking on the borders of the 
streams, or, gliding under the waters, seized their incautious 
victim before he was aware of their approach. ^^ Many of the 
Spaniards perished miserably in this way, and others were way- 
laid by the natives, who kept a jealous eye on their movements 
and availed themselves of every opportunity to take them at 
advantage. Foiui»en of Pizarro's men were cut off at once in 
a canoe which had stranded on the bank of a stream.^ 

Famine came in addition to other troubles, and it was widi 
difficulty that they found the means of sustaining life on the 

>**'Todo erm montalSM, con axboUs luwta d debl" Hervera, Hkt gVMfal, aU 



IV Ibid., ubi taprm. 

>* Ibid, lo& dt.— Goonn, Hist de las lad., cap. xoB.— Nahams Rdadon amnari% 
MS. 
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scanty fare of the forest-— occasionally the potato, as it grew 
without cultivation, or the wild cocoanut, or, on the shore, 
the salt and bitter fruit of the mangrove ; though the shore was 
less tolerable than the forest, from the swarms of mosquitos 
which compelled the wretched adventurers to bury their bodies 
up to their very faces in the sand. In this extremity of suffer- 
ing, they thought only of return J and all schemes of avarice 
and ambition — except with Pizarro and a few dauntless spirits 
—were exchanged for the one craving desire to return to Pan- 

It was at this crisis that the pilot Ruiz returned with the re- 
port of his brilliant discoveries ; and, not long after, Almagro 
sailed into port with his vessel laden with provisions and a con- 
siderable reinforcement of volunteers. The voyage of that 
commander had been prosperous. When he arrived at Panama, 
he found the government in the hands of Don Pedro de los 
Rios ; and he came to anchor in the harbor, unwilling to trust 
himself on shore till he had obtained from Father Luque some 
account of the dispositions of the executive. These were suffi- 
ciently favorable ; for the new governor had particular instruc- 
tions fully to carry out the arrangements made by his prede- 
cessor with the associates. On learning Almagro's arrival, ho 
came down to the port to welcome him, professing his willing- 
ness to afford every facility for the execution of his designs. 
Fortimately, just before this period a small body of military 
adventurers had come to Panama from the mother-country, 
burning with desire to make their fortunes in the New World. 
They caught much more eagerly than the old and wary colo- 
nists at the golden bait held out to them ; and with their addi- 
tion, and that of a few supernumerary stragglers who hung 
about the town, Almagro found himself at the head of a rein- 
forcement of at least eighty men, with which, having laid in 
a fresh supply of stores, he again set sail for the Rio de San 
Juan. 

The arrival of the new recruits all eager to follow up the ex- 
pedition, the comfortable change in their circumstances pro- 
duced by an ample supply of provisions, and the glowing pict- 
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iires of the wealth that awaited them in the south, ail had theit 
effect on the dejected ^irits of Pizarro's followeis. Their latv 
tCMls and privations were speedily forgotten, and, with the 
buoyant and variable feelings incident to a freebooter's life, 
they now called as eagerly on their commander to go forward in 
the voyage as they had before called on him to abandon it. 
Availing themselves of the renewed spirit of enterprise, the 
captains embarked on board their vessels, and, under the guid* 
ance of the veteran pilot, steered in the same track he had 
lately pursued. 

But the favorable season for a southern course, which in 
these latitudes lasts but a few months in the year, had been 
suffered to escape. The breezes blew steadily toward the 
north, and a strong current, not far from shore, set in the same 
direction. The winds frequently rose into tempests, and the 
unfortimate voyagers were tossed about, for many days, in the 
boiling surges, amid the most awful storms of thunder and 
lightning, until at length they found a secure haven in the 
island of Gallo, already visited by Ruiz. As they were now 
too strong in numbers to apprehend an assault, the crews land- 
ed, and, experiencing no molestation from the natives, they 
continued on the island for a fortnight, refitting their damaged 
vessels, and recruiting themselves after the fatigues of the 
ocean. Then, resuming their voyage, the captains stood tow- 
ard the south until they reached the bay of St. Matthew. As 
they advanced along the coast, they were struck, as Ruiz had 
been before, with the evidences of a higher civilization con- 
stantly exhibited in the general aspect of the country and its 
inhabitants. The hand of cultivation was visible in every 
quarter. The natural appearance of the coast, too, had some- 
thing in it more inviting ; for instead of the eternal lab3rrindi 
of mangrove-trees, with their complicated roots snarled into 
formidable coils under the water, as if to waylay and entan^e 
the voyager, the low margin of the sea was covered with a 
stately growth of ebony, and with a species of mahogany, and 
other hard woods that take the most brilliant and variegated 
poliih. The sandal-wood, and many balsamic trees of un- 
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known names^ scattered their sweet odors far and wide, not in 
an atmosphere tainted with vegetable corruption, but on the 
pure breezes of the ocean, bearing health as well as fragrance 
on their wings* Broad patches of cultivated land intervened, 
disclosing hiU-sides covered with the yellow maize and the po* 
tato, or checkered, in the lower levels, with blooming planta* 
tions of cacao/* 

The villages became more numerous ; and, as the vessels rode 
It anchor off the port of Tacamez, the Spaniards saw before 
them a town of two thousand houses or more, laid out into 
Streets, with a numerous population clustering around it in the 
suburbs.^ The men and women displayed many ornaments 
of gold and precious stones about their persons, which may 
geem strange, considering that the Peruvian Incas claimed a 
monopoly of jewels for themselves and the nobles on whom 
they condescended to bestow them. But, although the Span- 
iards had now reached the outer limits of the Peruvian empire, 
it was not Peru, but Quito, and that portion of it but recently 
brought under the sceptre of the Incas, where the ancient 
usages of the people could hardly have been effaced under the 
oppressive system of the American despots. The adjacent coun- 
try was, moreover, particularly rich in gold, which, collected 
from the washings of the streams, still forms one of the staple 
products of Barbacoas. Here, too, was the fair River of 
Emeralds, so called from the quarries of the beautiful gem on 
its borders, from which the Indian monarchs enriched their 
treasury.^ 

1* X«res, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barclay torn, iil., p. x8x.— Relacion sacada de la Bibliotoca 
laperial de Vienna, MS. — Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. — Montesinos, Anaales, 
MS., alio 1526.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. x, cap. x.— Relacion del primer Descub., MS. 

** PiMuro's stcratary tpaaks of one of the towns as containing 3,000 houses : *' En esta 
TIena havia muchos Mantenimientos, i la Gente tenia mui buena orden de vivir, los Pue* 
bios con sus Calles, i Plazas : Pueblo havia que tenia mas de tres mil Casas, i otros hayia 
■Mnoras." Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, tom. iii., p. x8x. 

*i Stavttnson, who visited this part of the coast early in the present century, is profuse 
ia his description of its mineral and vq^table treasures. The emerald mine in the neifh- 
borhood of Las Esmeraldas, once so fiimous, is now placed under the ban of a superstition 
•ore befittiitf the tine of the Incas. " I never visited it," says the traveller, " owing to 
fhe superstitious dread of the natives, who assured me that it was enchanted, and guarded 
hf an enormous dragon, which poured forth thunder and lightning 00 those who dared te 
B river." Residence in Soutii Amarica, voL ti., p. 406. 
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The ^Nmianb gazed with delight on these undeniable evi» 
dences of wealth, and saw in the careful cultivation of the soil 
a comfortable assurance that they had at length reached the 
land which had so long been seen in brilliant, though distant, 
pesspective before them. But here again they were doomed 
to be disappointed by the warlike spirit of the people, who, 
conscious of their own strength, showed no disposition to quail 
before the invaders. On the contrary, several of their canoes 
shot out, loaded with warriors, who, displaying a gold mask as 
their ensign, hovered round the vessels with looks of defiance, 
and, when pursued, easily took shelter imder the lee of the 
land.» 

A more formidable body mustered along the shore, to the 
number, according to the Spanish accounts, of at least ten 
thousand warriors, eager, apparently, to come to close actiim 
with the invaders. Nor could Pizarro, who had landed with a 
party of his men in the hope of a conference with the natives, 
wholly prevent hostilities ; and it might have gone hard widi 
the Spaniards, hotly pressed by their resolute enemy so supe- 
rior in numbers, but for a ludicrous accident reported by the 
historians as happening to one of the cavaliers. This was a fall 
firom his horse, which so astonished the barbarians, who were 
not prepared for this division of what seemed one and the 
same being into two, that, filled with consternation, they fell 
back, and left a way open for the Christians to regain their 
resKls ! » 

A council of war was now called. It was evident that the 

** " Sftlkroa i kM dichot navios quatoroe canoas grandes con muchos Indioa dos ar> 
■adot de ero 7 plata, y trahian en la una canoa 6 en estandarte y encinia d« 41 on bote 
da nn mndio daalo d« oro, y dieron una sadta i los navioi por avisarios en raancra que a» 
Im padttM «no||ar, y aii diaron vudta ada i sa pueblo, y los navios no los pudkroa tomar 
porqutaeiMdaronenkMbaacosjuiitDilatierra.*' Reladon sacada de la BiUioteoa I» 
p«kl de Vienna, MS. 

** ** AI dempo del romper los unos con lbs otros, uno de aqudlos de eaballo cayd d4 
criiallo abi^o ; y oomo los Indios vieron dividirse aquel animal en dos partes, unleado por 
dsrto qua todo era una oosa, ioJk tanto d miedo que tubieron que volvieron las espaldas dav 
do voces i los snyos, didendo, que se habia hedio dos hadendo adminidon dello: le eual a* 
iid sin mistetio ; porque i no acaeoer esto se presume, que mataraa todos loe crisdanoi.'* 
(Reladon dd primer Descub., MS.) TUswayofaoooundngferdiepanicof diebarbariaM 
li certainly quite as credible as tbeexplanadoa, under similar drcuastanoas, aflbrdedbyfha 
■pparidott of the ailitaat apoade St JasMs, so oAe« Miioed by the historian of liMae «Ml» 
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fcMTces of the Spaniards were unequal to a contest with so 
numerous and well-appointed a body of natives ; and, even if 
they should prevail here, they could have no hope of stemming 
the torrent which must rise against them in their progress-— 
for the country was becoming more and more thickly settled, 
and towns and hamlets started into view at every new head- 
land which they doubled. It was better, in the opinion of 
8(Hne — the fidnt-hearted — to abandon the enterprise at once, 
as beyond their strength. But Almagro took a different view 
of the aflfair. ** To go home," he said, " with nothing done, 
would be ruin, as well as disgrace. There was scarcely one 
but had left creditors at Panamd, who looked for payment to 
the fruits of this expedition. To go home now would be to 
deliver themselves at once into their hands. It would be 
to go to prison. Better to roam a freeman, though in the 
wilderness, than to lie bound with fett«:s in the dungeons of 
Panamd.^ The only course for them,'* he concluded, **wai 
the one lately pursued. Pizarro might find some more com- 
modious place where he could remain with part of the force, 
while he himself went back for recruits to Panama. The story 
they had now to tell of the riches of the land, as they had 
seen them with their own eyes, would put their expedition in a 
very different Ught, and could not fail to draw to their bannor 
as many volunteers as they needed." 

But this reconmiendation, however judicious, was not al- 
together to the taste of the latter commander, who did not 
relish the part, which constantly -fell to him, of remaining be- 
hind in the swamps and forests of this wild country. ** It is 
all very well," he said to Almagro, "for you, who pass your 
time pleasantly enough, careering to and fro in your vessel, or 
snugly sheltered in a land of plenty at Panamd ; but it is quite 
another matter for those who stay behind to droop and die of 
hunger in the wilderness." * To this Almagro retorted with 

** "No era bien bolver pobres, i pedir limotna, i morir en las Carceles, los qne teniaa 
deudaa.** Hcrxtca, Hist gcnaral, dec 3, lib. io» cap. a. 

•• "Corno &«, i vwken los Navk»% adonde no la fidtaba ^^tualla. no padecia la mlstffo 
da la haabve, i otras angustias que tenian, i ponian i todos en estrema oongofa." (He»> 
Mn, Hist. toMn^ doc 3, Ub. xo, cap. a.) The cavallen of Cortfts and PiBam^ howevw 

Peru 9 Vol. 1 
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some heat, professing his own willingneaB to take charge of the 
brave men who would remain with him, if Pizarro declined it. 
The controversy assuming a more angry and menacing tone, 
from words they would have soon come to blows, as both, lay- 
ing their hands on their swords, were preparing to rush on each 
other, when the treasurer Ribera, aided by the pilot Ruiz, suc- 
ceeded in pacifying them. It required but little effort on the 
part of these cooler counsellors to convince the cavaliers of the 
folly of a conduct which must at once terminate the expedition 
in a manner little creditable to its projectors. A reconcilia- 
tion consequently took place, sufficient, at least in outward 
show, to allow the two commanders to act together in concert. 
Almagro's plan was then adopted ; and it only remained to 
find out the most secure and convenient spot for Pizarro's 
quarters. 

Several days were passed in touching at different parts of the 
coast, as they retraced their course; but everywhere the 
natives appeared to have caught the alarm, and assumed a 
menacing, and from their numbers a formidable, aspect. The 
more northerly region, with its unwholesome fens and forests, 
where nature wages a war even more relentless than man, wc3 
not to be thought of. In this perplexity they decided on the 
Kttle island of Gallo, as being on the whole, from its distance 
from the shore, and from the scantiness of its population, the 
most eligible spot for them in their forlorn and destitute con- 
dition.2« 

doughty thdr achievements, certainly fell short of those knights-errant, commemorated by 
Hudibras, who, 

*' As some think, 
Of old did neither eat nor drink ; 
Because, when thorough deserts vast 
And regions desolate they past, 
Unless they grazed, there's not one word 
Of their provision on record ; 
Which made some confidently write, 
They had no stomachs but to fight.** 

t* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Relacion sacada de la Biblioteca Imperial dc 
Tienna, MS.— Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. x, cap. x. — 
Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 3, lib. xo, cap. a. —It was singularly unfortunate that Pizarro, 
instead of striking forther south, should have so long clung to the northern shores of tbe 
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But DO aooaer was the lesolution of the two ^^«^ainft made 
known than a feeling of discontent broke forth among their foL- 
lowers^ especially those who were to remain with Pizarro oa 
the i^and. <<Whatl" they exclaimed, '^were they to be 
dragged to diat obscure q)ot to die by hunger ? The whole 
expedition had been a cheat and a failure, from beginning ta 
end. The golden coimtries, so much vaunted, had seemed ta 
By before them as they advanced ; and the little gold they had 
been fortunate enough to glean had all been sent back to PaA-^ 
ama to entice other fools to follow their example. What had 
they got in return for all their sufferings ? The only treasures 
they could boast were their bows and arrows, and they were 
now to be left to die on this dreary island, without so much at 
a rood of consecrated ground to lay their bones in ! '* ^ 

In this exasperated state of feeling, several of the soldiers 
wrote back to their friends, informing them of their deplorable 
condition, and complaining of the cold-blooded manner in 
which they were to be sacrificed to the obstinate cupidity of 
their leaders. But the latter were wary enough to anticipate 
this movement, and Almagro defeated it by seizing all die 
letters in the vessels and thus cutting off at once the means of 
communication with their friends at home. Yet this act of 
unscrupulous violence, like most other similar acts, fell short of 
its purpose ; for a soldier named Sarabia had the ingenuity to 
evade it by introducing a letter into a ball of cotton, whidi 
was to be taken to Panami as a specimen of the products of 
the country and presented to the governor's lady.* 

The letter, which was signed by several of the disaf!iected 
soldiery besides the writer, painted in gloomy colon ths 
miseries of their condition, accused the two commanders of 

Mntinent Dampicr notioM them as inflicted with incessant rains ; while Ae InhoapltaMi 
fcrests and the particularly ferocious character of die natives continued to make liMee to> 
gbns but Htde known down to his time. See his Vojragcs and A dv e n t ur e s (Londmw vrA% 
yw» i<f amp. 14* 

*T "Miscrablemente morir adoode ann no havia Ingar San ' ad o > pam s f pultu r a it MM 
cuerpos." Herrera, Hist general, da& > KU so^ cap. 3. 

** ** Medercm en un ovillo de algodon ana carta Srauda de nmdios en que wmyiriip 
mente daban cuenta de las hambre% mu e t t es j desnttdsa que padedan, j que era coia 4t 
risa todo, pues las riquesas se habimacnvertidp <B fladnii J no havia om ooia.' 
iBiiiios, Annaks* MS., aSo 1507. 
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being the authors of this, and called on the authorities at 
Fanamd to interfere by sending a vessel to take them from the 
desolate spot while some of them might still be found surviving 
the horrors of their confinement. The epistle concluded with 
a stanza, in which the two leaders were stigmatized as partners 
in a slaughter-house — one being employed to drive in the 
cattle for the other to butcher. The verses, which had a cur- 
rency in their day among the colonists to which they were 
certainly not entitled by their poetical merits, may be thus 
tendered into corresponding doggerel : 

•' Look out, Seflor Governor, 
For the drover while he*s near ; 
Since he goes home to get the sheep 
For the butcher, who stays here." •• 



CHAPTER IV. 
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bkUgnationof the Governor. — Stem Resolution of Pizarro. — Prosecution 
of the Voyage. — Brilliant Aspect of Tumbez. — Discoveries along the 
Coast. — Return to Panamd. — Pizarro embarks for Spain. 

1527-1528. 

Not long after Almagro's departure, Pizarro sent off the re- 
maining vessel, under the pretext of its being put in repair at 
Panami. It probably relieved him of a part of his followers, 
whose mutinous spirit made them an obstacle rather than a help 
in his forlorn condition, and with whom he was the more will- 
ing to part from the diflSculty of finding subsistence on the 
barren spot which he now occupied. 

** Xerez» Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. z8z.— Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. 
—Balboa, Hist du P^u, chap. 15. — *' AI fin de la pedcion que hadaa en la carta al Go" 
vemador puso Juan de Sarabia, natural de TrujUlo, esta cuarteta : 
Pues Sefior Gobemador, 
Mirelo bien por entero 
que alli va d recogedor, 
y acd queda el camioero." 
, ABsalsi, MS., aSo 1527. 
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Great was the dismay occasioned by the return of Almmpwr 
and his foUoweis in the little community oi Panamd; for ths 
letter surreptitiously conveyed in the ball of cotton fell intd 
the hands fi)r which it was intended, and the contents soon got 
abroad, with the usual quantity of exaggeration. The hag- 
gard and dejected mien of the adventurers, of itself, told a tale 
mffidently disheartening, and it was soon generally believed 
tiiat the few ill-^ted survivors of the expedition were detained 
against their will by Pizarro, to end their days with their dia- 
i^^XHnted leader on his desolate island. 

Pedro de ios Rios, the gov^nor, was so much incensed afe 
the result of the expedition, and the waste of life it had oc- 
casioned to the colony, that he turned a deaf ear to all the ap-* 
plications of Luque and Almagro for further countenance in the 
affair ; he derided their sanguine anticipations of the future, 
and finally resolved to send an officer to the Isle of Gallo, with 
orders to bring back every Spaniard whom he should findstiJl 
living in that dreary abode. Two vessels were immediately 
despatched for the purpose, and placed undo: charge of a cava- 
Her named Tafur, a native of Cordova. 

Meanwhile, Pizarro and his follow«:s were experiencing aB 
die miseries which might have been expected from the churac^ 
ter of the barren spot on which they were imprisoned. They 
were, indeed, relieved fixim all apprehaasions of the natives^ 
aiBce these had quitted the island on its occupation by the 
white men ; but they had to endure the pains of hungesr even 
in a greater degree than they had formerly experienced in the 
wild woods of the neighboring ccHitinent. Their principal fixxl 
was crabs and such shell-fish as they could scantily pick up 
akmg the shores. Incessant storms of thunder and lightnings 
for it was the rainy season, swept over the devoted island and 
drenched them with a perpetual flood. Thus, half naked, and 
pining with famine, there were few in that little company who 
did not fed the spirit of enterprise quoiched within them, or 
who looked for any happier termination of their difSaikooi 
than that afforded by a retnm to B«Qafii&. The appearanoa af 
Tafiir, therefore^ with his two vessels, well stored withprovBfr 
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ioosy was greeted with all the rapture that the crew of a sink- 
ing wreck might feel on the arrival of some imexpected succor ; 
and the only thought, after satisfying the inundate cravings 
of hunger, was to embark and leave the detested isle forever. 

But by the same vessel letters came to Pizarro from his two 
confederates, Luque and Almagro, beseeching him not to de- 
spair in his present extremity, but to hold fast to his original 
purpose. To return under the present circumstances would be 
to seal the fate of the expedition ; and they solemnly engaged, 
if he would remain firm at his post, to furnish him in a short 
time with the necessary means for going forward.^ 

A ray of hope was enough for the courageous spirit of Pi- 
zarro. It does not appear that he himself had entertained, at 
any time, thoughts of returning. If he had, these words of en- 
couragement entirely banished them from his bosom, and he 
prepared to stand the fortime of the cast on which he had so 
desperately ventured. He knew, however, that solicitations or 
remonstrances would avail little with the companions of his en- 
terprise ; and he probably did not care to win over the more 
timid spirits who, by perpetually looking back, would only be 
a clog on his future movements. He announced his own pur- 
pose, however, in a laconic but decided manner, characteristic 
of a man more accustomed to act than to talk, and well calcu- 
lated to make an impression on his rough followers. 

Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it on the sand from 
east to west. Then, turning toward the south, *' Friends and 
comrades! '* he said, '*on that side are toil, hunger, naked- 
ness, the drenching storm, desertion, and death ; on this side, 
ease and pleasure. There lies Peru with its riches; here, 
Panami and its poverty. Choose, each man, what best be- 
comes a brave Castilian. For my part, I go to the south." 
So saying, he stepped across the line.^ He was followed by 

> Xerez, Conq. del Pern, ap. Barcia, torn. iii.. p. xSa. — ^Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. i, cap. 
«. — Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1537. — ^Herrera, Hist general, dec 3, lib. xo, cap. 3.— 
Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. 

* " Obededola Pisarro j antes que se egecutase sac6 un Pufial, y con notable animo hiao 
«tt la punta una ntya do Oriente i Ponlente ; y sefialando al medio dia, que era la parts 
da to notida, y derrotero di)o ; Camaradas y amigos, esta parte es la de la muerte, de lot 
inlN^Oi^ de las hambres, de la desnudex, de los aguaceros, y desamparos ; la otra U del 
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die brave pilot Ruiz ; next by Pedro de Candia, a cavaUeTi 
bom, as his name imports, in one of the isles of Greece. 
Eleven others successively crossed the line, thus intimating 
their willingness to abide the fortunes of their leader, for good 
or for evil.* Fame, to quote the enthusiastic language of an 
ancient chronicler, has commemorated the names of this Httle 
band, ** who thus, in the face of difficulties unexampled in his- 
tory, with death rather than riches for their reward, preferred 
it all to abandoning their honor, and stood firm by their leader 
as an example of loyalty to future ages. " * 

But the act excited no such admiration in the mind of Tafur, 
who looked on it as one of gross disobedience to the commands 
of the governor, and as little better than madness, involving 
the certain destruction of the parties engaged in it. He re- 
fused to give any sanction to it himself by leaving one of his 
vessels with the adventurers to prosecute their voyage, and it 
was with great difficulty that he could be persuaded even to 
allow them a part of the stores which he had brought for their 
support. This had no influence on their determination, and 
the little party, bidding adieu to their returning comrades, re- 
mained unshaken in their purpose of abiding the fortunes of 
their commander. ^ 

There is something striking to the imagination in the spec- 
tacle of these few brave spirits thus consecrating themselves to 
a daring enterprise, which seemed as far above their strength 
as any recorded in the fabulous annals of knight-errantry. A 

gusto : For aquf se ba d Panama i ser pobres, por alli al Peru i ser ricos. Escoja el que 
fuere buen Castellano lo que mas bien le estubiere. Diciendo esto pas6 la raya : siguie- 
ronle Barthome Ruiz, natiu^ de Moguer, Pedro de Candi Griego, natural de Candia.'* 
Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1527. I 

* The names of these thirteen faithful companions are preserved in the convention made 
with the crown two years later, where they are suitably commemorated for their loyalty. 
Their names should not be omitted in a history of the Conquest of Peru. They were 
'*Bartolom6 Ruiz, Cristoval de Peralta, Pedro de Candia, Dommgo de Soria Luce, 
Nicolas de Ribera, Francisco de Cuellar, Alonso de Molina, Pedro Alcon, Garcia de Jerei^ 
AntOD de Carrion, Alonso Bricefio, Martin de Paz, Joan de la Torre." 

* ** Bstos fueron los trece de la fiuna. Estos los que cercados de los majrores trabajos 
que pudo el Mundo o&ecer d hombres, y los que eslando mas para esperar la muerte que 
las rffqums que se les prometian, todo lo pospusieron d la honra, y siguieron i. su capittti 
y caudiOo para ^[emplo delealtad en lo futuro.*' Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1527. 

* Zantt, Conq. del Peru, lib. x, cap. a.— Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio isaj.— NaboirrOb 
EdtflfciB sunMiia, MS.'^Herrera, Hist genaial, dec. 3, lib. 10^ cap. 3. 
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haodfiil of men, without food, without clothing, almost widiom 
uae^ without knowledge of the land to which they west 
bound, without vessel to transmit them, were here left on « 
kmely rock in the ocean with the avowed purpose of carryiQg 
on a crusade against a powerful empire, staking their lives oa 
its success. What is there in the legends of chivalry that sur- 
passes it? This was the crisis of Pizarro's fate. There are 
moments in the lives of men, which, as they are seized or neg- 
lected, decide their future destiny/ Had Pizarro fedtered 
from his strong purpose, and yielded to the occasion, now so 
temptingly presented, for extricating himself and his broken 
band from their desperate position, lus name would hav« 
been buried with his fortimes, and the conquest of Peru would 
have been left for other and more successful adventurers. Bui 
his constancy was equal to the occasion, and his conduct here 
proved him competent to the perilous post he had assumed, 
and inspired others with a confidence in him which was the 
best assurance of success. 

In the vessel that bore back Tafur and those who seceded 
from the expediticm the pilot Ruiz was also permitted to return^ 
in order to co-operate with Luque and Almagro in their appli* 
cation for further succor. 

Not long after the departure of the ships, it was decided by 
Pizarro to abandon his present quarters, which had little to 
recommend them, and which, he reflected, might now be ex* 
posed to annoyance from the original inhabitants, should they 
take courage and return on learning the diminished number dt 
the white men. The Spaniards, therefore, by his orders, con* 

* This common sentiment is expressed with uncommon beauty by the fimciful Bolardo^ 
where he represents Rinaldo as catching Fortune, under the guise of the fickle (airy Mor> 
gana, by the fordock. The Italian reader may not be displeased to refresh his toMoatf 
widiit: 

" Chi cerca in questo mondo aver tesoro, 
O diletto, e piacere, honore, e stato, 
Ponga la mano a questa chioma d* oco^ 
Ch' 10 porto in fronte, e lo £u:6 beato ; 
Bfa quando ha in destro d fiitto lavoro 
Non prenda Indugio, che '1 tempo passalo 
Perduio h tutto, • non ritoma mai, 
Bd k> mi ▼olto» e lui lasdo con guaL" 

^Oiiaado laMunotalR, Mb. a, caato IL 
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ttnicted a rude boat or raft, on which they succeeded in trans- 
porting themselves to the little island of Gorgona, twenty-five 
leagues to the north of their present residence. It lay about 
five leagues from the continent, and was uninhabited. It had 
gome advantages over the isle of Gallo ; for it stood higher 
above the sea and was partially covered with wood, which af- 
forded shelter to a species of pheasant, and the hare or rabbit 
of the country, so that the Spaniards, with their cross-bows, 
were enabled to procure a tolerable supply of game. Cool 
streams that issued from the living rock furnished abundance 
of water, though the drenching rains that fell without inter- 
mission left them in no danger of perishing by thirst. From 
this annoyance they found some protection in the rude huts 
which they constructed ; though here, as in their former resi- 
dence, they suffered from the no less intolerable annoyance of 
venomous insects, which multiplied and swarmed in the ex- 
halations of the rank and stimulated soil. In this dreary abode 
Kzarro omitted no means by which to sustain the drooping 
spirits of his men. Morning prayers were duly said, and the 
evening hymn to the Virgin was regularly chanted ; the festi- 
vals of the Church were carefully commemorated, and every 
means taken by their commander to give a kind of religious 
character to his enterprise, and to inspire his rough followers 
with a confidence in the protection of Heaven, that might 
support them in their perilous circumstances.'' 

In these uncomfortable quarters, their chief emplo)rment 
was to keep watch on the melancholy ocean, that they might 
hail the first signal of the anticipated succor. But many a 
tedious month passed away, and no sign of it appeared. AU 
around was the same wide waste of waters, except to the east- 
ward, where the frozen crest of the Andes, touched with the 
ardent sun of the equator, glowed like a ridge of fire along the 
whole extent of the great continent. Every speck in the dis- 
tant horizon was carefully noticed, and the drifting timber or 

* "CmU MftfiaOA datMm gracms i Dlot : iks tardes d«auui U Salve^ i otras OraeioMi» 
por Im Harms : sabian las Fiestats, i tenian cueota ooa lot Viernot, i Ddmingos.** H«»* 
Nn, Hist soMtali dec. 3, Hb. xo, cap. 3. 
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\ of sea-weed, heaving to and fro on the bosom oi ths 
waten^ wa^ converted by their imaginations into the promised 
vesMl; till, sinking tuider successive disiq[^intments, hop« 
gradually gave way to doubt, and doubt settled into despair.^ 

Meanwhile the vessel of Tafur had reached the port of Pa»> 
ami. The tidings which she brought oi the inflexible ob* 
atinacy oi Pizarro and his followers filled the governor with itt- 
dignaticm. He could look on it in no other light than as aft 
act of suicide, and steadily refused to send further assistance t0 
men who were obstinately bent on their own destruction. Yet 
Luque and Ahnagro were true to their engagements. They 
represented to the governor that, if the ccmduct of their com* 
sade was rash, it was at least in theservice of the crown and 
in prosecuting the great work of discovery. Rios had beem 
faistructed, on his taking the government, to aid Pizarro in ikm 
enterprise ; and to desert him now would be to throw awafr 
the remaining chance of success, and to incur the responsibilitjp 
c^ his death and that of the brave men who adhered to him. 
These remonstrances, at length, so isr operated on the mind oi 
that functionary that he reluctantly consented that a vessd 
should be sent to the island of Grorgona, but with no more 
hands than were necessary to work her, and with positive iob- 
structions to Pizarro to return in six months and repcurt him- 
self at Panami, whatever might be the future results of his ex- 
pedition. 

Having thus secured the sanction of the executive, the two 
associates lost no time in fitting out a small vessel with storea 
and a supply of arms and ammunition, and despatched it to 
the island. The imfortunate tenants of this little wildernesa^ 
who had now occupied it iat seven months," hardly dared to 
trust their senses when they descried the white sails of the 
frkndly bark coming over the waten. And although, wheA 
the vessel anchored off the shore, Pizarro was disappointed to 

* '* Al cabo de mucbot Dias aguardando, estaban tan angusdardos, que los salagcs, qiM 
■e hadan bien d«ntzo do la lilar, ]m panda, que era el NaTio." Herrera, Hist genen^ 
dM» 3» Ub. lo^ cap. 4. 

• "Sfllublaraa oon ettoa ttabi^ oon igualdod de aniino sielt aMtes." lioBtMiai% 
Amiales, MS., afio 1597. 
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find that it brought no additional recruits for the enterprise^ yet 
he greeted it with joy, as affording the means of solving the great 
problem of the existence of the rich southern empire, and of 
thus opening the way for its future conquest. Two of his men 
were so ill that it was determined to leave them in the care of 
some of the friendly Indians who had continued with him 
through the whole of his sojourn, and to call for them on his 
return. Taking with him the rest of his hardy followers and 
the natives of Tumbez, he embarked, and, speedily weighing 
anchor, bade adieu to the ''Hell,'' as it was called by the 
Spaniards, which had been the scene of so much suffering and 
such undaunted resolution.^® 

Every heart was now elated with hope, as they found them- 
lelves once more on the waters, under the guidance of the good 
pilot Ruiz, who, obeying the directions of the Indians, pro- 
posed to steer for the land of Tunlbez, which would bring 
them at once into the golden empire of the Incas — ^the El 
Dorado of which they had been so long in pursuit. Passing by 
the dreary isle of Gallo, which they had such good cause to re- 
member, they stood farther out to sea until they made Point 
Tacumez, near which they had landed on their previous voy- 
age. They did not touch at any part of the coast, but steadily 
held on their way, though considerably impeded by the currents, 
as well as by the wind, which blew with little variation from the 
south. Fortunately, the wind was light, and, as the weather 
was favorable, their voyage, though slow, was not uncomforta- 
ble. In a few days they came in sight of Point Pasado, the 
limit of the pilot's former navigation ; and, crossing the line, 
the little bark entered upon those unknown seas which had 
never been ploughed by European keel before. The coast, 
they observed, gradually declined from its former bold and 
ragged character, gently sloping toward the shore, and spread- 
ing out into sandy plains, relieved here and there by patches 
of uncommon richness and beauty ; while the white cottages 

>* X«<w, Conq. del Peru, ap. Buda, torn. ^, p. x63.<^Monte8faioi, Annales, MS., aSo 
iii7*-^aharro, Relacion luaaria, MS.—Hcrrwa, Hitt gwenl, d«c. 3, UK io» cap. 4-'^ 
Mfo Piano, Dweub. y Conq., MS. 
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«f die natiTei glistening along the margin of the sea, and tha 
moke that rose among the distant hiUsy intimated the increas- 
ing population of the country. 

At lengthy after the lapse of twenty days from their deparU 
Hie from the island, the adventurous vessel roimded the point 
of St. Helena and glided smoothly into the waters of the beau- 
tifiil gulf of Guayaquil. The country was here studded along 
the shore with towns and villages, though the mighty chain of 
the Cordilleras, sweeping up abruptly from the coast, left but 
a narrow strip of emerald verdure, through which numerous 
rivulets, spreading fertility around them, wound their way to 
the sea. 

The voyagers were now abreast of some of the most stupen- 
dous heights of this magnificent range : Chimborazo, with its 
broad round summit, towering like the dome of the Andes, 
and Cotopaxi, with its dazzling cone of silvery white, that 
knows no change, except from the action of its own volcania 
fires ; for this mountain is the most terrible of the Amtricaa 
volcanoes, and was in formidable activity at no great distanct 
from the period of our narrative. Well pleased with the signs 
of civilization that opened on them at every league of thdr 
progress, the Spaniards at length came to anchor off the island 
of Santa Clara, lying at the entrance of the bay of Tumbez.*^ 

The place was uninhalnted, but was recognized by the In* 
dians on board as occasionally resorted to by the warlike peo- 
ple of the neighboring island of Fund for purposes of sacrifice 
and worship. The Spaniards foimd on the spot a few bits of 
gold rudely wrought into various shapes, and probably de- 
signed as offerings to the Indian deity. Their hearts were 
cheered, as the natives assured them they would see abundance 
of the same precious metal in their own city of Tumbez. 

The following morning they stood across the bay for this 
place. As they drew near, they beheld a town of considerabls 

i> Aocordmg to Garcflaiso, two yt»x% elapsed between Ae departure from Gorgona aad 
the arrival at Tumbez. (Com. ReaL, Parte a, lib. i, cap. ii.) Such grots ddUaoe cf 
dronoiqgy it rather uncommon efeo In the narratlvet of thete trantactiont, where it it m 
difllcult to ix a predte date^ amidst die tflenoe, rather than the oontnulietloilf* of w nii ^ 
ponry ttataments, at If the •vents had happened befon the deivgiu 
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Sy with many of the buildings a];^;>arently of stone and plas- 
ter, situated in the bosom of a fruitful meadow, which seoned 
to have been redeemed from the sterility of the surroundiAg 
country by careful and minute irrigation. When at scmie dis- 
tance from shore, Pizarro saw standing toward him several 
large balsas, which were found to be filled with warriors going 
on an expedition against the island of Pun4. Running along- 
side of die Indian flotilla, he invited some of the chiefe to 
come on board of his vessel The Peruvians gazed with won- 
der on every object which met their eyes, and especially on 
their own countrymen, whom they had httle expected to meet 
there. The latter informed them in what manner they had 
&llen into the hands of the strangers, whom they described m 
a wonderful race of beings, that had come thither for no harm, 
but solely to be made acquainted with the country and its 
inhabitants. This account was confirmed by the Spanish 
commander, who persuaded the Indians to return in their 
balsas and report what they had learned to their townsmen, 
requesting them at the same time to provide his vessel with re- 
fireshments, as it was his desire to enter into fiiendly inter- 
course with the natives. 

The people of Tumbez were gathered along the shore, and 
were gazing with unutterable amazement on the floating 
castle, which, now having dropped anchor, rode lazily at its 
moorings in their bay. They eagerly listened to the accounts 
of their countr)rmen, and instantly reported the affair to the 
curaca or ruler of the district, who, conceiving that the 
strangers must be beings of a superior order, prepared at onot 
to comply with their request. It was not long before several 
balsas were seen steering for the vessel, laden with bananas, 
plantains, yuca, Indian oom, sweet potatoes, pine-applet, 
cocoanuts, and other rich products of the bountiful vale of 
Tumbez. Game and fish, also, were added, with a number of 
llamas, of which Pizarro had seen the rude drawings belon^ng 
to Balboa, but of which till now he had met with no living 
specimen. He examined this curious animal, the Peruviail 
iheep— or, as the Spaniards called it, the << little camd" ff 
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the Indians— -with much interest, greatly admiring the mizt* 
ure of wool and hair which supplied the natives with the 
materials for their fabrics. 

At that time there happened to be at Tumbez an Inca noble, 
or orejon — ^for so, as I have already noticed, men of his rank 
were called by the Spaniards, from the huge ornaments of 
gold attached to their ears. He expressed great curiosity to 
lee the wonderful strangers, and had, accordingly, come out 
with the balsas for the purpose. It was easy to perceive from 
the superior quality of his dress, as well as from the deference 
paid to him by the others, that he was a person of considera- 
tion ; and Pizarro received him with marked distinction. He 
ihowed him the different parts of the ship, explaining to him 
the uses of whatever engaged his attention, and answering his 
numerous queries, as well as he could, by means of the Indian 
interpreters. The Peruvian chief was especially desirous of 
knowing whence and why Pizarro and his followers had come 
to these shores. The Spanish captain repUed that he was the 
rassal of a great prince, the greatest and most powerful in the 
world, and that he had come to this country to assert his 
master's lawful supremacy over it. He had further come to 
rescue the inhabitants from the darkness of unbelief in which 
they were now wandering. They worshipped an evil spirit, 
who would sink their souls into everlasting perdition ; and he 
would give them the knowledge of the true and only God, 
Jesus Christ, since to believe in Him was eternal salvation.^ 

The Indian prince listened with deep attention and apparent 
wonder, but answered nothing. It may be that neither he nor 
his interpreters had any very distinct ideas of the doctrines 
thus abruptly revealed to them. It may be that he did not 
believe there was any other potentate on earth greater than the 
Inca ; none, at least, who had a better right to rule over his 
dominions. And it is very possible he was not disposed to 
admit that the great luminary whom he worshipped was in- 

>* The text abridges semewluit die discourse of die military polemic ; which is reported 
at length by Herrera, Hist general, dec. 3, lib. xo, cap. 4.~See also Montesinos, Azmales, 
lis., afio 1537.— Conq. i P«b. del Pini, MS.— Nahaffo, Ralacion sumaria, MB.-sReUdon 
dd primer Descub., MS. 
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ferior to the God of the Spaniards. But whatever may have 
passed in the untutored mind of the barbarian^ he did not give 
vent to ity but maintained a discreet silence, without any at* 
tempt to controvert or to convince his Christian antagonist. 

He remained on board the vessel till the hour of dinner, of 
which he partook with the Spaniards, expressing his satisfacticm 
at the strange dishes, and especially pleased with the wine, 
which he pronounced far superior to the fermented liquors of 
his own country. On taking leave, he courteously pressed the 
Spaniards to visit Tumbez, and Pizarro dismissed him with the 
present, among other things, of an iron hatchet, which had 
greatly excited his admiration ; for the use of iron, as we have 
•een, was as little known to the Peruvians as to the Mexicans. 

On the day following, the Spanish captain sent one of his 
own men, named Alonso de Molina, on shore, accompanied by 
a negro who had come in the vessel from Panami, together 
with a present for the curaca of some swine and poultry, 
neither of which were indigenous to the New World. Toward 
evening his emissary returned with a fresh supply of fruits and 
vegetables, that the friendly people sent to the vessel. Molina 
had a wondrous tale to tell. On landing, he was surrounded 
by the natives, who expressed the greatest astonishment at his 
dress, his fair complexion, and his long beard. The women, 
especially, manifested great curiosity in respect to him, and 
Molina seemed to be entirely won by their charms and capti- 
vating manners. He probably intimated his satisfaction by 
his demeanor, since they urged him to stay among them, 
promising in that case to provide him with a beautiful wife. 

Their surprise was equally great at the complexion of his 
sable companion. They could not believe it was natural, and 
tried to rub off the imaginary dye with their hands. As the 
African bore all this with charactmstic good humor, display- 
ing at the same time his rows of ivory teeth, they were pro- 
digiously delighted.^ The animals were no less above their 

>* " No M canaabftn de mirarl*, hadanle labar» parm vfar si se !• quitaba laTliila MS>*» & 
II lo hada de buena g^uoa, riesdoM^ iaiottnAdo tas DieaCes blanon." Hamra. Hilt 
taacral, dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 5. 
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comprehension ; and when the cock crew, the simple people 
clapped their hands and inquired what he was saying, i* Their 
intellects were so bewildered by sights so novel that they 
seemed incapable of distinguishing between man and brute. 

Molina was then escorted to the residence of the curaca^ 
whom he found living in much state, with porters stationed at 
his doors, and with a quantity of gold and silver vessels, from 
which he was served. He was then taken to different parts of 
the Indian city, and saw a fortress built of rough stone, and, 
though low, spreading over a large extent of ground.^ Near 
this was a temple ; and the Spaniard's description of its dec- 
orations, blazing with gold and silver, seemed so extravagant 
that Pizarro, distrusting his whole account, resolved to send 
a more discreet and trustworthy emissary on the following 
day.i« 

The person selected was Pedro de Candia, the Greek cava- 
Her mentioned as one of the first who intimated his intention 
to share the fortunes of his commander. He was sent on 
shore, dressed in complete mail, as became a good knight, 
with his sword by his side, and his arquebuse on his shoulder. 
The Indians were even more dazzled by his appearance than 
by Molina's, as the sun fell brightly on his polished armor and 
glanced from his military weapons. They had heard much of 
the formidable arquebuse from their townsmen who had come 
in the vessel, and they besought Candia *' to let it speak to 
them." He accordingly set up a wooden board as a target, 
and, taking deliberate aim, fired off the musket. The flash of 
the powder and the startling report of the piece, as the board, 
struck by the ball, was shivered into splinters, filled the na- 
tives with dismay. Some fell on the ground, covering their 
faces with their hands, and others approached the cavalier 
with feelings of awe, which were gradually dispelled by the 

1* Henera, Hist gtneral, dec. 3, lib. zo, cap. 5. 

I* '*Ccrca del solia estar una fortaleza muy fiierte y de linda obra, hecha por los Yngas 
rtyes del Cuzco y sefiores de todo el Peru. . . . Ya esta el edifido desta fortaleca muy 
fastado y deshecho : mas no para que dexe de dar muestra de lo mucho que fue." Cieai 
de Leon, Croidca, cap. 4. 

>* Conq. i Pob. dd Pini, MS.^Hcrren, Hist geaeral, loc. dt.— Zarate, Conq. M 
, lib. X, cap. a. 
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aseuntnce they received from the smiling expression of his 
countenance." 

They then showed him the same hospitable attentions which 
they had paid to Molina ; and his description of the marveb 
of die placo, on his return, fell nothing i^ort of his predeces- 
sor's. The fortress, which was surrounded by a triple row of 
wall, was strongly garrisoned. The temple he described as lit- 
erally tapestried with plates of gold and silver. Adjoining 
this structure was a sort of ccmvent appropriated to the Inca's 
destined brides, who manifested great curiosity to see him. 
Whether this was gratified is not clear ; but Candia described 
the gardens of the convent, which he entered, as glowing with 
imitations of fruits and vegetables all in pure gold and silver.^ 
He had seen a number of artisans at work, whose sole business 
seemed to be to furnish these gorgeous decorations for the re- 
Ugious houses. 

The reports of the cavalier may have been somewhat over- 
colored.^* It was natural that men coming from the dreary 
wilderness in which they had been buried the last six 
months should have been vividly impressed by the tokens of 

>^ It is moreover stated ^t the Indians, dedrons to prove stffl fiinli er the supeHnunMi 
aattire of the Spanish cavalier, let looee oa Urn a tiger— a jaguar prebably— wfakh wa» 
caged in the royal fortress. But Don Pedro was a good Catholic, and he gently laid the croit 
which he w<mx round his neck on die animaPs back, k^, instantly forgetting hb ferocl owi 
■ftture crouched at the cavalier's feet and b^pui to play round Urn in imocent gambols. 
The Indians, now more amazed than ever, nothing doubted of the sanctity of didr guesl^ 
and bore hiri in triumph on their riiotdders to the temple. TUs credlUe anecdote b Npeal* 
•dtwithoot the least qoafification or distrust, by several contempoiary writers. (See Nafaav 
ro, Rdadon stunaria, MS. — Herrera, Hbt. general, dec 3, lib. 10, cap. 5.— CIcza deLeoi^ 
Cronica, cap. 54. — Gardlasso, Cbm. Real., Parte a, fib. i, cap. xa.) Thb lasC auduv mm§ 
kave had hb version from Candii^s own son, with whom he tdb us he waa brought tq> at 
school. It will no doubt find as easy admission widi diose of die present day who omceiw 
dot the age of mindes has not yet passed. 

18 '* Que habb visto un jardin donde las yerbas eran de oro indtando en un todo i, laft 
naturales, arboles con'frutas de lo nusmo, y otras muchas cosas i, este modo, con que aflel* 
en6 grandemente i sua oorapafieros i esta conqubta.** Moatesinas, Anaabs, alio xsaj. 

^ The worthy knightf s aooount does not seem to have found fiivor with the old Conqueror, 
so often cited in these pages, who says that, when they afterward vidted Tumbec, tht 
Spaniards foimd Candm's rdadon a Ke from beginatng to end, except, indeed, in respect !• 
the temple ; though the veteran acknowledges that what was deficient in Tumbes was mom 
than made up by die magnificence of odier pbces in the empfare not then vbitsd. ** Lo cod 
fuft mentira ; porque despues que todos los Espafidles entramoa en ella, se vi6 por vlsts 
de ojos haber mentido en todo^ lahro en to del templo, que ette era cosa de ver, aunqut 
■ndio mas de lo que aqud encaredd^ to que fidtd en esta dudad, se halld daspnes ea 
«Cras que muchas leguas mas adebntesedescuhrieton.** Rdadon dd primsr Pssi ub ., ML 
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civilization which met them on the Peruvian coast. But Tum- 
bez was a favorite city of the Peruvian princes. It was the 
most important place on the northern borders of the empire, 
contiguous to the recent acquisition of Quito. The great Tu- 
pac Yupanqui had established a strong fortress there, and peo- 
pled it with a colony of mitimaes. The temple, and the house 
occupied by the Virgins of the Sun, had been erected by 
Hua3ma Capac, and were liberally endowed by that Inca, after 
the sumptuous fashion of the religious establishments of Peru. 
The town was well supplied with water by numerous aqueducts ; 
and the fruitful valley in which it was embosomed, and the ocean 
which bathed its shores, supplied ample means of subsistence to 
a considerable population. But the cupidity of the Spaniards, 
after the Conquest, was not slow in despoiling the place of its 
glories ; and the site of its proud towers and temples, in leas 
than half a centiury after that fatal period, was to be traced 
only by the huge mass of ruins that encumbered the ground.* 

The Spaniards were nearly mad with joy, says an old writer, 
at receiving these brilliant tidings of the Peruvian city. All 
their fond dreams were now to be realized, and they had at 
length reached the realm which had so long flitted in visionary 
splendor before them. Pizarro expressed his gratitude to 
Heaven for having crowned his labors with so glorious a result ; 
but he bitterly lamented the hard fate which, by depriving 
him of his followers, denied him, at such a moment, the means 
of availing himself of his success. Yet he had no cause for 
lamentation ; and the devout Catholic saw in this very circum- 
stance, a providential interposition which prevented the at- 
tempt at conquest while such attempts would have been pre- 
mature. Peru was not yet torn asunder by the dissensions of 
rival candidates for the throne ; and, united and strong under 
the sceptre of a warlike monarch, she might well have bid de- 
fiance to all the forces that Pizarro could muster. ''It was 
manifestly the work of Heaven,'' exclaims a devout son of the 

•* Cleaa de Leon, who crossed this part of di* oountty la 1548, mentions the wanton man- 
Mr in which the hand of the Conqueror had fidloa oa tfa* Indiiui edifices, which lay in niiM 
•vvn al that eariy period. Cronica, cap. 67. 
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Church, " that the natives of the country should have received 
him in so kind and loving a spirit as best fitted to facilitate 
the conquest ; for it was the Lord's hand which led him and 
his followers to this remote region for the extension of the holy 
faith, and for the salvation of souls.** ^i 

Having now collected all the information essential to his ob- 
ject, Pizarro, after taking leave of the natives of Timibez and 
promising a speedy return, weighed anchor, and again turned 
his prow toward the south. Still keeping as near as possible to 
the coast, that no place of importance might escape his obser- 
vation, he passed Cape Blanco, and, after sailing about a de- 
gree and a half, made the port of Pa)rta. The inhabitants, who 
had notice of his approach, came out in their balsas to get 
sight of the wonderful strangers, bringing with them stores of 
fruits, fish, and vegetables, with the same hospitable spirit 
shown by their countrymen at Tumbez. 

After staying here a short time, and interchanging presents 
of trifling value with the natives, Pizarro continued his cruise ; 
and, sailing by the sandy plains of Sechura for an extent of 
near a hundred miles, he doubled the Punta de Aguja, and 
swept down the coast as it fell off towards the east, still carried 
forward by light and somewhat variable breezes. The weather 
now became imfavorable, and the voyagers encountered a succes- 
sion of heavy gales, which drove them some distance out to 
sea and tossed them about for many days. But they did not 
lose sight of the mighty ranges of the Andes, which, as they 
proceeded toward the south, were still seen, at nearly the same 
distance from the shore, rolling onward, peak after peak, with 
their stupendous surges of ice, Uke some vast ocean that had 
been suddenly arrested and frozen up in the midst of its wild 
and tumultuous career. With this landmark always in view, 
the navigator had little need of star or compass to guide his 
bark on her course. 

As soon as the tempest had subsided, Pizarro stood in again 

*^ " I d le redbiesen con amor, hidese su Mrd. lo que mas conveniente le pareciese al 
ifceto de su oonquista : ponque tenia entendido, que el haverios traido Dtos er^ paim 
qua m santa tt m dilatasa i aquoUas almas se salvasen.** Nahairo, Rdadon aumaria, 
MS. 
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fiv the continent, touching at the principal points as he coasted 
along. Everywhere he was received with the same spirit of 
generous hospitahty, the natives coming out in their bakas to 
welcome him, laden with their little cargoes of fruits and v^e- 
tables, of all the luscious varieties that grow in the Herra caU" 
ente. All were eager to have a glimpse of the strangers, the 
'^ Children of the Sim/' as the Spaniards began aheady to be 
called, from their fair complexions, brilliant armor, and the 
thunderbolts which they bore in their hands.® The most fa- 
vorable reports, too, had preceded them, of the urbanity and 
gentleness of their manners, thus unlocking the hearts of the 
simple natives and disposing them to confidence and kindness* 
The iron-hearted soldier had not yet disclosed the darker side 
of his character. He was too weak to do so. The hour of con- 
quest had not yet come. 

In every place Pizarro received the same accounts of a pow- 
erful monarch who ruled over the land, and held his court on 
the mountain plains of the interior, where his capital was de- 
picted as blazing with gold and silver and displaying all the 
profusion of an Oriental satrap. The Spaniards, except at 
Tiunbez, seem to have met with little of the precious metala 
among the natives on the coast. More than one writer asserts 
that they did not covet them, or at least, by Pizarro* s orders, 
aflFected not to do so. He would not have them betray their 
appetite for gold, and actually refused gifts when they were 
IMToffered ! ^ It is more probable that they saw little display 
of wealth, except in the embellishments of the temples and 
other sacred buildings, which they did not dare to violate. 
The precious metals, reserved for the uses of religion and for 
persons of high degree, were not likely to abound in the re- 
mote towns and hamlets on the coast. 

Yet the Spaniards met with sufficient evidence of general 

**"Qu«x«9lawlecMiiooiiioclSoL liamabaales hijot del Sol por esto.*^ Montwiaoib 
Annales, MS., alio 1528. 

^ Pisanro wiahttd the natives to understamd, layt Father Naharro, that their good aloao^ 
aad not the love of gold, bad led him to their distant land 1 " Sin haver querido redUr ^ 
ofO» plata i perias qne les ofirederoB, 4 fin de <;^itt coaodeaca no era codida, sino deseo dt 
sa bkn ei que les habia traido de tan Iqas tierras 4 lai tuyas." RebidoB tumaria, Mib 
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civilization and power to convince them that there was much 
foundation for the reports of the natives. Repeatedly they 
saw structures of stone and plaster, occasionally showing archi- 
tectural skill in the execution, if not elegance of design. 
Wherever they cast anchor, they beheld green patches of culti- 
rated country redeemed from the sterility of nature and bloom- 
ing with the variegated vegetation of the tropics; while a 
refined system of irrigation, by means of aqueducts and canals, 
leemed to be spread like a network over the surface of the 
country, making even the desert to blossom as the rose. At 
many places where they landed they saw the great road of the 
Incas which traversed the sea-coast, often, indeed, lost in the 
volatile sands, where no road could be maintained, but rising 
into a broad and substantial causeway as it emerged on a firmer 
soil. Such a provision for internal communication was in it- 
self no slight monument of power and civilization. 

Still beating to the south, Pizarro passed the site of the fut- 
ure flourishing city of Truxillo, founded by himself some years 
later, and pressed on till he rode off the port of Santa. It 
stood on the banks of a broad and beautiful stream ; but the 
surrounding country was so exceedingly arid that it was fre- 
quently selected as a burial-place by the Peruvians, who found 
the soil most favorable for the preservation of their mummies. 
So numerous, indeed, were the Indian huacas that the place 
might rather be called the abode of the dead than of the liv- 
ing." 

Having reached this point, about the ninth degree of south- 
cm latitude, Pizarro*s followers besought him not to prosecute 
the voyage farther. Enough and more than enough had been 
done, they said, to prove the existence and actual position of 
the great Indian empire of which they had so long been in 
search. Yet, with their slender force, they had no power to 
profit by the discovery. All that remained, therefore, was to 

** " Lo que mas me admiro, quando passe por este valle. fue ver la muchedumbre que 
tknen de sepolturas : y que por todas las sierras y secadales en los altos del valle ay 
■umero grande de apartados, hechos a su usanca, todo cubiertas de huessos de muertos. 
De manera que lo que ay en este valle mas que ver, es las sepolturas de los muertos, y lot 
campot que labraxon siendo vivos.*' Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 70^ 
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icturn and report the success of their enterprise to the governor 
at Panami. Pizarro acquiesced in the reasonableness of this 
demand. He had now penetrated nine degrees £arther thaa 
any former navigator in these southern seas, and, instead oC 
the blight which, up to this hour, had seemed to hang over his 
fortunes, he could now return in triumph to his countrymen. 
Without hesitation, therefore, he prepared to retrace his course, 
and stood again toward the north. 

On his way he touched at several places where he had befozs 
landed. At one of these, called by the Spaniards Santa Crux, 
he had been invited on shore by an Indian woman of rank, 
and had promised to visit her on his return. No sooner did 
his vessel cast anchor off the village where she Uved, than she 
came on board, followed by a numerous train of attendants*. 
Pizarro received her with every mark of respect, and on hef 
departure presented her with some trinkets which had a real 
value in the eyes of an Indian princess. She urged the Span- 
ish commander and his companions to return the visit, engage 
ing to send a number of hostages on board as security for their 
good treatment. Pizarro assured her that the frank confidence 
she had shown toward them proved that this was unnecessary. 
Yet no sooner did he put off in his boat, the following day, to 
go on shore, than several of the principal persons in the place 
came alongside of the ship to be received as hostages during 
the absence of the Spaniards — a singular proof of considera- 
tion for the sensitive apprehensions of her guests. 

Pizarro found that preparations had been made for his re- 
ception in a style of simple hospitality that evinced some de- 
gree of taste. Arbors were formed of luxuriant and wide- 
spreading branches, interwoven with fragrant flowers and 
shrubs that diffused a delicious perfume through the air. A 
banquet was provided, teeming with viands prepared in the 
style of the Peruvian cookery, and with fruits and vegetables 
of tempting hue and luscious to the taste, though their names 
and nature were unknown to the Spaniards. After the colla- 
tion was ended, the guests were entertained with music and 
dancing by a troop of young men and maidens simply attired^ 
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who exhibited in their favorite national amusement all the 
agility and grace which the supple limbs of the Peruvian In- 
dians so well qualified them to display. Before his departure, 
Pizarro stated to his kind host the motives of his visit to the 
coimtry, in the same manner as he had done on other occa- 
sions, and he concluded by imfurling the royal banner of Cas- 
tile, which he had brought on shore, requesting her and her 
attendants to raise it in token of their allegiance to his sover- 
eign. This they did with great good humor, laughing all the 
while, says the chronicler, and making it clear that they had a 
very imperfect conception of the serious nature of the cere- 
mony. Pizarro was contented with this outward display of 
loyalty, and returned to his vessel well satisfied with the enter- 
tainment he had received, and meditating, it may be, on the 
best mode of repaying it, hereafter, by the subjugation and 
conversion of the country. 

The Spanish commander did not omit to touch also at Tum- 
bez on his homeward voyage. Here some of his followers, 
won by the comfortable aspect of the place and the manners of 
the people, intimated a wish to remain, conceiving, no doubt, 
that it would be better to live where they would be persons of 
consequence than to return to an obscure condition in the com- 
munity of Panama. One of these men was Alonso de Molina, 
the same who had first gone on shore at this place and been 
captivated by the charms of the Indian beauties. Pizarro com- 
plied with their wishes, thinking it would not be amiss to find, 
on his return, some of his own followers who would be in- 
•tructed in the language and usages of the natives. He was 
also allowed to carry back in his vessel two or three Peruvians, 
for the similar purpose of instructing them in the Castilian. 
One of them, a youth named by the Spaniards Felipillo, plays 
a part of some importance in the history of subsequent events. 

On leaving Tumbez, the adventurers steered directly for 
Panami, touching only, on their way, at the ill-fated island of 
Gorgona, to take on board their two companions who were 
left there too ill to proceed with them. One had died ; and, 
receiving the other, Pizarro and his gallant little band con- 
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tinued their voyage, and, after an absence of at least etghtem 
months, found themselves once more safely riding at andiar vtk 
the harbor of Panami.'* 

The sensation caused by their arrival was great, as might 
have been expected. For there were few, even among the 
most sanguine of their firiends, who did not imagine thjit tfaejr 
had long since paid for their temerity, and falkn victims to 
the dimate or the natives, or miserably perished in a watery 
grave. Their joy was proportionably great, therefore, as thqr 
saw the wanderers now returned, not only in health and safety, 
but with certain tidings of the fair countries which had so kmg 
eluded their grasp. It was a moment of proud satisfaction to 
the three associates, who, in spite of obloquy, derision, and 
every impediment which the distrust of friends or the coldnea 
of government could throw in their way, had persevoed in 
their great enterprise until they had established the truth o£ 
what had been so generally denounced as a chimera. It is the 
misfortune of those daring spirits who conceive an idea too 
vast for their own generation to comprehend, or, at least, to 
attempt to carry out, that they pass for visionary dreamen. 
Such had been the fate of Luque and his associates. The ex- 
istence of a rich Indian empire at the south, which in their 
minds, dwelling long on the same idea and alive to all tiie 
arguments in its favor, had risen to the certainty of conviction, 
had been derided by the rest of their countrymen as a mere 
mirage of the fancy, which, on nearer approach, would melt 
into air ; while the projectors who staked their fortunes cm the 
adventure were denounced as madmen. But their hour of tri- 
umph, their slow and hard-earned triumph, had now arrived. 

Yet the governor, Pedro de los Rios, did not seem, even at 
this moment, to be possessed with a conviction of the magni* 
tude of the discovery — or perhaps he was discouraged by its 
very magnitude. When the associates now with more confi- 
dence applied to him for patronage in an undertaking too vast 



•• Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1528.— Naharro, .....^ 
don sumaria, MS.— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Henera, Hist genwa^ 4ee.4i 
lib. t, cap. 6, 7.— RdacioB dd primer Descub., MS. 
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for their individual resources, he coklly replied, << He had a^ 
•desire to build up other states at the expense of his own ; nor 
would he be led to throw away more lives than had already 
been sacrificed by the cheap display of gold and silver toys and 
a few Indian sheep.*' "• 

Sorely disheartened by this repulse from the only quarter 
whence effectual aid could be expected, the confederates, with- 
out funds, and with credit nearly exhausted by their past ef^ 
fi3rts, were perplexed in the extreme. Yet to stop now — what 
was it but to abandon the rich mine which their own industrf 
and perseverance had laid open, for others to work at pleasure? 
In this extremity the firuitful mind of Luque suggested the only 
expedient by which they could hope for success. This was to 
apply to the crown itself. No one was so much interested ia 
the result of the expedition. It was for the government, in- 
deed, that discoveries were to be made, that the country was to 
be conquered. The government alone was competent to provide 
the requisite means, and was likely to take a much broader and 
more liberal view of the matter than a petty colonial officer. 

But who was there qualified to take charge of this delicate 
miKion? Luque was chained by his professional duties to 
Panamd; and his associates, unlettered soldiers, were much 
better fitted for the business of the camp than of the court. 
Almagro, blunt, though somewhat swelling and ostentatious in 
his address, with a diminutive stature and a countenance natu- 
xally plain, now much disfigured by the loss of an eye, was not 
•0 well qualified for the mission as his companion in arms, who^ 
povessing a good person and altogether a commanding pret- 
ence, was plausible, and, with all his defects of education, 
could, where deeply interested, be even eloquent in discourse. 
The ecclesiastic, however, suggested that the negotiation should 
be committed to the Licentiate Corral, a respectable function- 
ary, then about to return on some public business to the 

* *< No entendfat de despoblar su Govemackm, pmra que ae fbeten i poUar nttevat 
TIcrras, imnisndo en tal demanda mas Gente de la que hxnk nnrarto, oebando k los Hoi» 
Wes con la muestra de las Ovejas, Oro, i Plata, que havian traido." Herrera, Hiat f/m- 
end, dec 4* 1H>. 3t cap. z. 
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mother-country. But to this Abnagro strongly objected. No 
one, he said, could conduct the affair so well as the party in- 
terested in it. He had a high opinion of Pizarro's prudence, 
his discernment of character, and his cool, deliberate policy.*^ 
He knew enough of his comrade to have confidence that his 
presence of mind would not desert him even in the new, and 
therefore embarrassing, circumstances in which he would be 
placed at court. No one, he said, could tell the story of their 
adventures with such effect as the man who had been the chief 
actor in them. No one could so well paint the unparalleled 
sufferings and sacrifices which they had encountered ; no other 
could tell so forcibly what had been done, what yet remained 
to do, and what assistance would be necessary to carry it into 
execution. He concluded, with characteristic firankness, by 
strongly urging his confederate to undertake the mission. 

Pizarro felt the force of Almagro's reasoning, and, though 
with undisguised reluctance, acquiesced in a measure which 
was less to his taste than an expedition to the wilderness. But 
Luque came into the arrrangement with more difficulty. " God 
grant, my children,*' exclaimed the ecclesiastic, ** that one of 
you may not defraud the other of his blessing i " ■• Pizarro 
engaged to consult the interests of his associates equally with 
his own. But Luque, it is clear, did not trust Pizarro. 

There was some difficulty in raising the funds necessary for 
putting the envoy in condition to make a suitable appearance 
at coiurt ; so low had the credit of the confederates fallen, and 
so little confidence was yet placed in the result of their splen- 
did discoveries. Fifteen hundred ducats were at length raised ; 
and Pizarro, in the spring of 1528, bade adieu to Panamd, ac- 
companied by Pedro de Candia." He took with him, also, 
some of the natives, as well as two or three llamas, various nice 

"v *' E por pura importunadon de Almagro cupole d Pizarro, porque tiempre Almagro 
k tubo respeto, 6 dese6 honrarle. " Oviedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, 
cap. X. 

:^ w *• pl^ue i, Dioa, HQot, que no os hurteis la bendiclon d uno al otro que yo todairia 
holgaria, que i lo menos fuerades entrambot.** Herrera, Hist general, dec 4, Ub. §, 
cap. X. 

** ** JuntaronlemQ y quinientos pesos de oro, que did de buena voluntad I>> Femaild* 
4a Luque." Montednot, Annales. MS., aSo xsa8. 
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fiitarics of cloth, with many ornaments and vases of gold and 
silver, as specimens of the civilization of the country, and 
vouchers for his wonderful story. 



Of all the writers on andent Peruvian history, no one has acquired so 
wide celebrity, or been so largely referred to by later compilers, as tlM 
Inca Garcilasso de la Vega. He was bom in Cuxco, in 1540^ and was a 
f/usttMo, that is, of mixed descent, his father being European and hit 
mother Indian. His father, Garcilasso de la Vega, was one of that illii^ 
trious family whose achievements, both in arms and letters, shed su^ 
hstre over the proudest period of the Castilian annals. He came to Pern, 
in the suite of Pedro de Alvarado, soon after the country had been gained 
by Pixarro. Garcilasso attached himself to the fortunes of this chief, and» 
after his death, to those of his brother Gonzalo— remaining constant to 
the latter through his rebellion, up to the hour of his rout at Xaqnixap 
guana, when Garcilasso took the same course with most of his faction, and 
passed over to the enemy. But this demonstration of loyalty, thongjh k 
saved his life, was too late to redeem his credit with the victorious party | 
and the obloquy which he incurred by his share in the rebellion threw a 
doud over his subsequent fortunes, and even over those of his son, as it 
appears, in after years. 

The historian's mother was of the Peruvian blood royaL She was nieCil 
of Huayna Capac, and granddaughter of the renowned Tupac Inca Yupan- 
qui. Garcilasso, while he betrays obvious satisfaction that the blood of 
the civilized European flows in his veins, shows himself not a Uttle proud 
of his descent from the royal dynasty of Peru ; and this he intimated by 
combining with his patronymic the distinguishing title of the Peruvian 
princes — subscribing himself always Garcilasso Inca de la Vega. 

His early years were passed in his native land, where he was reared fai 
the Roman Catholic faith, and received the benefit of as good an education 
as could be obtained amid the incessant din of arms and dvil commodon. 
In 1560, when twenty years of age, he left America, and from that time 
took up his residence in Spain. Here he entered the military service, and 
held a captain's commission in the war against the Moriscos, and, after^ 
ward, under Don John of Austria. Thot^h he acquitted himself honoi^ 
ably in his adventurous career, he does not seem to have been satisfied 
with the manner in which his services were requited by the govemmcnt 
The old reproach of the father's disloyalty still clung to the son, and Ga»» 
cilasso assures us that this drcumstance defeated all his efforts to recover 
the large inheritance of landed property belonging to his mother, which 
had escheated to the crown. **Such were the prejudices against me,** 
says he, "that I could not urge my ancient claims or expectations ; and I 
left the army to poor and so much in debt that I did not care to ahtfw w^ 
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ttlf agato at oourt, bat wai obliged to withdraw into an obscure solitude^ 
where I lead a tranquil life for the brief space that remains to me, no 
longer deluded by the world or its vanities.*' 

The scene of this obscure retreat was not, however, as the reader might 
imagine from this tone of philosophic resignation, in the depths of some 
rural wilderness, but in Cordova, once the gay capital of Moslem science^ 
and still the busy haunt of men. Here our philosopher occupied himself 
with literary labors, the more sweet and soothing to his wounded spirit 
that they tended to illustrate the faded glories of his native land and ex- 
hibit them in their primitive splendor to the eyes of his adopted country- 
men. ''And I have no reason to regret," he says in his Preface to Ids 
account of Florida, "that Fortune has not smiled on me, since this cir- 
cumstance has opened a literary career which, I trust, will secure to me 
a wider and more enduring fame than could flow from any worldly pros- 
perity." 

In 1609 he gave to the world the First Part of his great work, the Com^ 
mentarios Reales^ devoted to the history of the country under the Incas ; 
and in 1616, a few months before his death, he finished the Second Part, 
embracing the story of the Conquest, which was published at Cordova the 
following year. The chronicler, who thus closed his labors with his life^ 
died at the ripe old age of seventy-six. He left a considerable sum for the 
purchase of masses for his soul, showing that the complaints of his poverty 
are not to be ::ken literally. His remains were interred in the cathedral 
church of Cordova, in a chapel which bears the name of Garcilasso ; and 
an inscription was placed on his monument, intimating the high respect 
in which the historian was held both for his moral worth and his literary 
attainments. 

The First Part of the Commentarios Reales is occupied, as already 
noticed, with the ancient history of the country, presenting a complete 
picture of its civilization under the Incas — far more complete than has 
been given by any other writer. Garcilasso* s mother was but ten years 
old at the time of her cousin Atahuallpa*s accession, or rather usurpation, 
as it is called by the party of Cuzco. She had the good fortune to escape 
the massacre which, according to the chronicler, befell most of her kin- 
dred, and, with her brother, continued to reside in their ancient capital 
after the Conquest Their conversations naturally turned to the good old 
times of the Inca rule, which, colored by their fond regrets, may be pre- 
sumed to have lost nothing as seen through the magnif3ring medium of 
the past The young Garcilasso listened greedily to the stories which re- 
counted the magnificence and prowess of his royal ancestors, and, though 
he made no use of them at the time, they sank deep into his memory, to 
be treasured up for a future occasion. When he prepared, after the lapse 
of many years, in his retirement at Cordova, to compose the history of his 
country, he wrote to his old companions and schoolfellows of the Inca 
family, to obtain fuller information than he could get in Spain on various 
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BMUers <^ historical interest He had witnessed in his yooth the i 
eeremonies and usages of his countrymen, understood the science of their 
quipus, and mastered many of their primitive traditions. With the aasisU 
ance he now obtained from his Peruvian kindred, he acquired a familiarity 
with the histoiy ol the great Inca race, and of their national institutions^ 
to an extent that no person could have possessed unless educated in tht 
midst of them, speaking the same language, and with the same Indiaa 
blood flowing in his veins. Garcilasso, in short, was the representative of 
the conquered race ; and we might expect to find the lights and shadows 
ol the picture disposed under his pencil so as to produce an effect veiy 
different from that which -they had hitherto exhibited under the hands •! 
the Conquerors. 

Such, to a certain extent, is the fact ; and this circumstance affords • 
means of comparison which would alone render his works of great valut 
in arriving at just historic conclusions. But Garcilasso wrote late in lif% 
after the story had been often told by Castilian writers. He naturally dc» 
f erred much to men, some of whom enjoyed high credit on the score botk 
ol their scholarship and their social position. His object, he profcs8e% 
was not so much to add an3rthing new of his own, as to correct their eirois 
and the misconceptions into which they had been brought by their igno* 
ranee of the Indian languages and the usages of his pec^le. He doe% m, 
fact, however, go far beyond this ; and the stores of information which h« 
has collected have made his work a large repository, whence later laborers 
in the same field have drawn copious materials. He writes from the fulp 
ness of his heart, and illuminates every topic that he touches with a vari- 
ety and richness of illustration that leave little to be desired by the most 
importunate curiosity. The difference between reading his Commentaries 
and the accounts of European writers is the difference that exists between 
reading a work in the original and in a bald translation. Gardlasso's 
writings are an emanation from the Indian mind. 

Yet his Commentaries are open to a grave objection — and one naturally 
suggested by his position. Addressing himself to the cultivated European, 
he was most desirous to display the ancient glories of his people, and still 
more c^ the Inca race, in their most imposing form. This, doubtless, was 
the great spur to his literary labors, for which previous education, however 
good for the evil time on which he was cast, had far from qualified him. 
Garcilasso, therefore, wrote to effect a particular object He stood forth 
as counsel for Lis unfortunate countrymen, pleading the cause of that ds^ 
graded race before the tribunal of posterity. The exaggerated tone of 
panegyric consequent on this becomes apparent in every page of his work; 
He pictures forth a state of society such as an Utopian philosopher would 
hardly venture to depict. His royal ancestors became the types of eveiy 
imaginary excellence, and the golden age is revived for a nation which, 
while the war of proselytism is raging on its borders^ enjoys within all ths 
blessings of tranquillity and peace. Even the material splendors of tlit . 
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monarchy, sufficiently great in this land of gold, become heightened, 
vnder the glowing imagination of the Inca chronicler, into the goigeons 
illusions of a fairy-tale. 

Yet there is truth at the bottom of his wildest conceptions, and it would 
be unfair to the Indian historian to suppose that he did not himself be- 
lieve most of the magic marvels which he describes. There is no credulity 
like that of a Christian convert— one newly converted to the faith. From 
long dwelling in the darkness of paganism, his eyes, when first opened'to 
the light of truth, have not acquired the power of discriminating the just 
proportions of objects, of distinguishing between the real and the imag- 
inary. Garcilasso was not a convert, indeed, for he was bred from in- 
fancy in the Roman Catholic faith. But he was surrounded by converts 
and neoph3rtes — by those of his own blood who, after practising all their 
lives the rites of paganism, were now first admitted into the Christian 
fold. He listened to the teachings of the missionary, learned from him 
to give implicit credit to the marvellous legends of the Saints, and the no 
l«ss marvellous accounts of his own victories in his spiritual warfare for 
the propi^tion of the faith. Thus early accustomed to such large drafts 
on his credulity, his reason lost its heavenly power of distinguishing truth 
from error, and he became so familiar with the miraculous that the mirac- 
ulous was no longer a miracle. 

Yet, while large deductions are to be made on this account from the 
ohronicler's reports, there is always a germ of truth which it is not diffi- 
cult to detect, and even to disengage from the fanciful covering which en- 
velops it ; and, after every allowance for the exaggerations of national 
Tanity, we shall find an abundance of genuine information in respect to the 
antiquities of his country, for which we shall look in vain in any European 
writer. 

Gardlasso's work is the reflection of the age in which he lived. It is 
addressed to the imagination, more than to sober reason. We are dazzled 
by the gorgeous spectacle it perpetually exhibits, and delighted by the 
variety of amusing details and animated gossip sprinkled over its pages. 
The story of the action is perpetually varied by discussions on topics illus- 
trating its progress, so as to break up the monotony of the narrative and 
afford an agreeable relief to the reader. This is true of the First Part of 
his great work. In the Second there was no longer room for such discus- 
sion. But he has supplied the place by garrulous reminiscences, personal 
anecdotes, incidental adventures, and a host of trivial details — trivial in 
the eyes of the pedant — which historians have been too willing to discard 
as below the dignity of history. We have the actors in this great drama 
in their private dress, become acquainted with their personal habits, listen 
to their familiar sa3rings, and, in short, gather up those minutiae which in 
the aggregate make up so much of life, and not less of character. 

It is this confusion of the great and the little, thus artlessly blended to- 
gether, that constitutes one of the charms of the old romantic chronicle 
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«— not the less true that, in this respect, it approaches nearer to the usual 
tone of romance. It is in such writings that we may look to find the form 
and pressure of the age. The worm-eaten state-papers, official corre* 
spondence, public records, are all serviceable, indispensable, to history. 
They are the framework on which it is to repose ; the skeleton of facts 
which gives it its strength and proportions. But they are as worthless as 
the dry bones of the skeleton, unless clothed with the beautiful form and 
garb of humanity and instinct with the spirit of the age. Our debt is large 
to the antiquarian, who with conscientious precision lays broad and deep 
the foundations of historic truth ; and no less to the philosophic annalist, 
who exhibits man in the dress of public life — ^man in masquerade ; but 
our gratitude must surely not be withheld from those who, like Garcilasso 
de la Vega, and many a romancer of the Middle Ages, have held up the 
mirror — distorted though it may somewhat be — to the interior of life, reflect- 
ing every object, the great and the mean, the beautiful and the deformed, 
with their natural prominence and their vivacity of coloring, to the eye of 
the spectator. As a work of art, such a production may be thought to be- 
below criticism. But, although it defy the rules of art in its composition, 
it does not necessarily violate the principles of taste ; for it conforms in 
its spirit to the spirit of the age in which it was written. And the critic, 
who coldly condemns it on the severe principles of art, will find a charm 
in its very simplicity, that will make him recur again and again to its pages, 
while more correct and classical compositions are laid aside and forgotten. 
I cannot dismiss this notice of Garcilasso, though already long pro- 
tracted, without some allusion to the English translation of his Commen- 
taries. It appeared in James the Second's reign, and is the work of Sir 
Paul Rycaut, Knight It was printed at London in 1688, in folio, with 
oonsiderable pretension in its outward dress, well garnished with wood- 
cnts, and a frontispiece displaying the gaiint and rather sardonic f eatures, 
not of the author, but his translator. The version keeps pace with the 
march of the original, corresponding precisely in books and chapters, 
and seldom, though sometimes, using the freedom, so common in these 
ancient versions, of abridgment and omission. Where it does depart 
from the original, it is rather from ignorance than intention. Indeed, so 
far as the plea of ignorance will avail him, the worthy knight may urge it 
stoutly in his defence. No one who reads the book will doubt his limited 
acquaintance with his own tongue, and no one who compares it with the 
original will deny his ignorance of the Castilian. It contains as many 
blunders as paragraphs, and most of them such as might shame a school- 
boy. Yet such are the rude charms of the original, that this ruder version 
of it has found considerable favor with readers ; and Sir Paul Rycaut'a 
translation, old as it is, may still be met with in many a private^ as well 
as public, library. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FiEanro*s Reception at Court — His Capitulation with the Crown.— H« 
Visits his Birthplace. — ^Returns to the New World. — Difficulties with 
Almagro. — His Third Expedition. — ^Adventures on the Coatt-^ 
Battles in the Isle of Puna. 

1528-1531. 

PiZARRO and his officer, having crossed the Isthmus, em- 
barked at Nombre de Dios for the old country, and, after a 
good passage, reached Seville early in the siunmer of 1528. 
There happened to be at that time in port a person wdi 
known in the history of Spanish adventure as the Bachelor En* 
ciso. He had taken an active part in the colonization of 
Tierra Firme, and had a pecuniary claim against the early col- 
onists of Darien, of whom Pizarro was one. Immediately on 
the landing of the latter, he was seized by Enciso's orders and 
held in custody for the debt. Pizarro, who had fled from his 
native land as a forlorn and houseless adventurer, after an ab- 
sence of more than twenty years, passed, most of them, in im- 
precedented toil and suffering, now found himself on his return 
tiie inmate of a prison. Such was the commencement of thom 
brilliant fortunes which, as he had trusted, awaited him at 
home. The circumstance excited general indignation; and 
no sooner was the court advised of his arrival in the coimtry, 
and the great purpose of his mission, than orders were sent 
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for his release, with permission to proceed at once on hit 
journey. 

Pizarro found the emperor at Toledo, which he was soon to 
quit, in order to embark for Italy. Spain was not the favorite 
residence of Charles the Fifth in the earUer part of his reign. 
He was now z:: that period of it when he was enjoying the full 
flush of his triumphs over his gallant rival of France, whom he 
had defeated and taken prisoner at the great battle of Pavia ; 
and the victor was at this moment preparing to pass into Italy 
to receive the Imperial crown from the hands of the Roman 
Pontiff. Elated by his successes and his elevation to the Ger- 
man throne, Charles made little account of his hereditary king- 
dom, as his ambition found so splendid a career thrown open 
to it on the wide field of European poHtics. He had hitherto 
received too inconsiderable returns from his transatlantic pos- 
sessions to give them the attention they deserved. But, as the 
recent acquisition of Mexico and the brilliant anticipations in 
respect to the southern continent were pressed upon his notice, 
he felt their importance as likely to afford him the means of 
prosecuting his ambitious and most expensive enterprises. 

Pizarro, therefore, who had now come to satisfy the royal 
eyes, by visible proofe, of the truth of the golden rumors which 
from time to time had reached Castile, was graciously received 
by the emperor. Charles examined the various objects which 
his ofiicer exhibited to him with great attention. He was par- 
ticularly interested by the appearance of the llama, so remark- 
able as the only beast of burden yet known on the new conti- 
nent ; and the fine fabrics of woollen cloth which were made 
from its shaggy sides gave it a much higher value, in the eyes 
of the sagacious monarch, than what it possessed as an animal 
for domestic labor. But the specimens of gold and silver man- 
ufacture, and the wonderful tale which Pizarro had to tell of 
the abundance of the precious metals, must have satisfied even 
the cravings of royal cupidity. 

Pizarro, far from being embarrassed by the novelty of his 
rituation, maintained his usual self-possession, and showed that 
deccMmm and even dignity in his address which belong to the 
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Caftilian. He spoke in a simple and respectfiil style, but with 
the earnestness and natural eloquence of one who had been an 
actor in the scenes he described, and who was conscious that 
the impression he made on his audience was to decide his 
future destiny. All listened with eagerness to the account of 
his strange adventures by sea and land, his wanderings in the 
forests, or in the dismal and pestilent swamps on the sea-coast, 
without food, almost without raiment, with feet torn and 
bleeding at every step, with his few companions becoming still 
fewer by disease and death, and yet pressing on with uncon- 
querable spirit to extend the empire of Castile and the nam* 
and power of her sovereign ; but when he painted his lonely 
condition on the desolate island, abandoned by the govern- 
ment at home, deserted by all but a handful of devoted fol- 
lowers, his royal auditor, though not easily moved, was affected 
to tears. On his departure from Toledo, Charles commended 
the affairs of his vassal in the most favorable terms to the con- 
sideration of the Council of the Indies.* 

There was at this time another man at court, who had come 
there on a similar errand from the New World, but whose 
Q)lendid achievements had already won for him a name that 
tiirew the rising reputation of Pizarro comparatively into the 
shade. This man was Hernando Cort^, the Conqueror of 
Mexico. He had come home to lay an empire at the feet of 
his sovereign, and to demand in return the redress of his 
wrongs and the recompense of his great services. He was at 
the close of his career, as Pizai^o was at the commencement 
of his ; the Conqueror of the North and of the South ; the 
two men £^pointed by Providence to overturn the most potent 
of the Indian dynasties, and to open the golden gates by 
which the treasures of the New World were to pass into the 
coffers of Spain. 

Notwithstanding the emperor's recommendation, the bua* 



> Pedro Pi«uTO, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Naharro, Reladon tumaria, MS.- 
Pob. del Piru, MS. — *' HaUaba tan Uen en la materia, que se llev6 los aplausos y fl 
tn Toledo donde el Emperador estaba« diole audiencia con mucho gusto, tratolo amoroso^ 
y oyole tiemo, espedafanente cuando le hiso relacion de su consistenda y de los tnat oam^ 
pateoa en la Islaen sMdio de tantoa ttabt^ios*'' Monteainot, Aanaka, MS., afio 2508. 
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of Pizarro went forward at the tardy pace with which 
affairs are usually conducted in the court of Castile. He 
found his limited means gradually sinking imder the expenses 
incurred by his present situation, and he represented that un- 
less some measures were speedily taken in reference to his suit, 
however favorable they might be in the end, he should be in 
no condition to profit by them. The queen, accordingly, who 
had charge of the business, on her husband's departure, expe- 
dited the affair, and on the twenty-sixth of July, 1529, she ex- 
ecuted the memorable Capitulation which defined the powers 
and privileges of Pizarro. 

The instrument secured to that chief the right of discovery 
and conquest in the province of Peru, or New Castile — as the 
ooimtry was then called, in the same manner as Mexico had re- 
ceived the name of New Spain — for the distance of two hun- 
dred leagues south of Santiago. He was to receive the titles 
and rank of Governor and Captain-General of the province, 
together with those of Adelantado and Alguacil Mayor, for 
life ; and he was to have a salary of seven hundred and twenty- 
flve thousand maravedis, with the obligation of maintaining 
certain ofl&cers and military retainers, corresponding with the 
dignity of his station. He was to have the right to erect 
certain fortresses, with the absolute government of them ; to 
IMsign encomiendas of Indians, under the limitations prescribed 
by law ; and, in fine, to exercise nearly all the prerogatives in- 
cident to the authority of a viceroy. 

His associate, Almagro, was declared commander of the 
fortress of Tumbez, with an annual rent of three himdred 
thousand maravedis, and with the fiirther rank and privileges 
of an hidalgo. The reverend Father Luque received the re- 
ward of his services in the bishopric of Tumbez, and he was 
also declared I^otector of the Indians of Peru. He was to 
tnjoy the yearly stipend of a thousand ducats — ^to be derived, 
Kke the other salaries and gratuities in this instrument, fi-om 
the revenues of the conquered territory. 

Nor were the subordinate actors in the expedition forgotten. 
Ruiz received the title of Grand Pilot of the Southern OceaOf 
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with a liberal provision ; Candia was placed at the head of tb* 
artillery ; and the remaining eleven companions on the deso- 
late island were created hidalgos and cavalleros, and raised to 
certain municipal dignities — ^in prospect. 

Several provisions of a Uberal tenor were also made, to en- 
courage emigration to the coimtry. The new settlers were to 
be exempted from some of the most onerous but customary 
taxes, as the alcabala^ or to be subject to them only in a miti- 
gated form. The tax on the precious metals drawn from minis 
was to be reduced, at first, to one-tenth, instead of the fifth 
imposed on the same metals when obtained by barter or b| 
rapine. 

It was expressly enjoined on Pizarro to observe the existing 
regulations for the good government and protection of the na- 
tives ; and he was required to carry out with him a specified 
nimiber of ecclesiastics, with whom he was to take counsel in 
the conquest of the country, and whose efforts were to be ded- 
icated to the service and conversion of the Indians ; while 
lawyers and attorneys, on the other hand, whose presence wai 
considered as boding ill to the harmony of the new settle- 
ments, were strictly prohibited from setting foot in them. 

Pizarro, on his part, was bound, in six months from the date 
of the instrument, to raise a force, well equipped for the sa:- 
vice, of two hundred and fifty men, of whom one hundred 
might be drawn from the colonies, and the government en- 
gaged to fiimish some trifling assistance in the purchase of 
artillery and military stores. Finally, he was to be prepared, 
in six months after his retiun to Panami, to leave that port 
and embark on his expedition.^ 

Such are some of the principal provisions of this Capitulati<Mi, 
by which the CastiUan government, with the sagacious poUcy 
which it usually pursued on the like occasions, stimulated the 
ambitious hopes of the adventurer by high-sounding titles and 
liberal promises of reward contingent on his success, but took 

* This remarkable document, formerly in die archives of Stmancas, and now transferred 
to dw Arckivo Geturai dt la* Indias in Seville, was transcribed for the rich collectloa 9$ 
fhe late Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, to whose kindness I am indebted for a OQpf 
•fit It will be feuad prmled entire, in die original, in AppendixNo. 7. 
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care to stake nothing itself on the issue of the enterprise. II 
was careful to reap the fruits of his toil, but not to pay die 
cost of them. 

A circumstance that could not fail to be remarked in these 
jMTovisicms was the manner in which the high and lucrative 
posts were accumulated on Pizarro^ to the exclusion of Aim** 
gro, who, if he had not taken as con^icuous a part in persond 
toil and exposure, had at least divided with him the origind 
burden of the enterprise, and, by his labors in another direo* 
tion, had contributed quite as essentially to its success. Alnui> 
gro had willingly conceded the post of honor to his con&der- 
ate ; but it had been stipulated, on Pizarro's departure for 
Spain, that, while he soUcited the office of Governor and Cap- 
tain-General for himself, he should secure that of Adelantado 
for his companion. In like manner, he had engaged to apply 
for the see of Tumbez for the vicar of Panami, and the office 
of Alguacil Mayor for the pilot Ruiz. The bishopric took the 
direction that was concerted, for the soldier could scarcely 
claim the mitre of the prelate ; but the other offices, instead of 
their appropriate distribution, were all concentred in himself. 
Yet it was in reference to his application for his friends that 
Pizarro had promised on his departure to deal fairly and hon- 
orably by them all.* 

It is stated by the military chronicler. Pedro Pizarro, thai 
his kinsman did, in fact, urge the suit strongly in bdialf of 
AJmagro, but that he was refused by the government, on the 
ground that offices of such paramount importance could not be 
committed to different individuals. The ill dfects of such an 
arrangement had been long since felt in more than one of the 
Indian colonies, where it had led to rivalry and &tal collision.* 

* ** Al fin se capitul6, que Francisco Pigarro negodase la Govenradon para si ; i pum 
Di^^o de Almagro, el Adelantamiento : i para Hernando de Luque, el ObUpado : i paim 
Bartokna^ Ruis, d Algnarilaigo Maior : i Mercedes para lot <^ie quedaban ^vos, de lot 
treoe Compaileros, afirmando siempre Francisoo Pizarro, que todo lo quaria pant dlo^ I 
promedendo, que ne((ociaria leahnente, i da ninguna cautda." Herrexm, Hiat giwaw^ 
dac. 4, lib. 3, cap. z. 

^ *' Y don Frandaco Pi^ano pidlooonfonno k lo quo Uemva capitulado y faordenado om 
aaa oompafieroa ya dlcho. y en d oonte|o lela rreapoodb que no avia lugar de dar owM* 

yilaDoada muflrto a! flitra • • • Poes p«didiH oono dtfo^ audMM vmm p« 4ia 
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Fizarro, therefore, finding his remonstrances unheeded, had no 
alternative but to combine the offices in his own person, or to 
•ee the expedition fall to the groimd. This explanation of the 
affair has not received the sanction of other contemporary his- 
torians. The apprehensions expressed by Luque, at the time 
of Pizarro's assuming the mission, of some such result as act- 
ually occurred, foimded, doubtless, on a knowledge of his asso- 
ciate's character, may warrant us in distrusting the allied 
vindication of his conduct ; and our distrust will not be dimin- 
ished by famiharity with his subsequent career. Pizarro's 
virtue was not of a kind to withstand temptation — though of 
a much weaker sort than that now thrown in his path. 

The fortunate cavalier was also honored with the habit of 
St. Jago ; * and he was authorized to make an important inno- 
vation in his family escutcheon — for by the father's side he 
might claim his armorial bearings. The black eagle and the 
two pillars emblazoned on the royal arms were incorporated 
with those of the Pizarros ; and an Indian city, with a vessel 
in the distance on the waters, and the llama of Peru, revealed 
the theatre and the character of his exploits ; while the legend 
announced that " under the auspices of Charles, and by the in- 
dustry, the genius, and the resources of Pizarro, the country 
had been discovered and reduced to tranquillity *' — thus mod- 
estly intimating both the past and prospective services of the 
Conqueror.* 

These arrangements having been thus completed to Pizarro's 
satisfaction, he left Toledo for Truxillo, his native place, in 
Estremadura, where he thought he should be most likely to 
meet with adherents for his new enterprise, and where it doubt- 
less gratified his vanity to display himself in the palmy, or at 
least promising, state of his present circumstances. If vanity 

Francisco Pigarro se les hmese lamerced d ambos compafieros, se le rrespondio la pidiesae 
parassi sino que se daria i otro, y visto que no avia lugar lo que pedia y queria pedio se I* 
hiziese la merced i el, y ansi se le hizo." Descub. y Conq., MS. 

* Xerec, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. zSa.— Oviedo, Hist de las Indias, MS.« 
V9C[tn 3, lib. 8, cap. x. Caro de Torres, Historia do las Ordenes militares (ed. Madrid, 
■8»9)» p. "3. 

* '*CBfDli Caesaris auspicio, et labore, ingenio, ac impensa Duds Pizarro iayoita, at 
pMKla." Honren, Hkt gweral, dec 4, lib. tf^ cap. 5. 
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be ever paxdonable, it is certainly in a man who, bom in an 
ofaacure station in life, without family, interest, or friends to 
back him, has carved out his own fortunes in the world, and» 
by his own resources, triumphed over all the obstacles which 
nature and accident had thrown in his way. Such was tht 
condition of Pizarro as he now revisited the place of his nativ« 
ity, where he had hitherto been known only as a poor outcast, 
without a home to shelter, a father to own him, or a friend to 
lean upon. But he now found both friends and foUoweiv, and 
s(Hne who were eager to claim kindred with him and take part 
in his future fortunes. AnK>ng these were four brothers. 
Three of them, Uke himself, were illegitimate — one of whom, 
named Francisco Martin de Aldmtara, was related to him bf 
the mother's side, the oth^r two, named Gonzalo and Juan 
Pizarro, were descended from the father. '< They were aB 
poor, and proud as they were poor," says Oviedo, who had 
seen them ; '< and their eagerness for gain was in i»:oportion to 
their poverty." ' 

The remaining and eldest brother, named Hernando, was a 
kgitimate son — << legitimate," continues the same caustic au- 
thority, << by his pride, as well as by his birth." His features 
were plain, even disagreeably so; but his figure was good. 
He was large of stature, and, like his brother Francis, had oa 
the whole an imposing presence.' In his character be com* 
bined some of the worst defects incident to the Castilian. He 
was jealous in the extreme; impatient, not merely of affiont^ 
but of the least slight, and implacable in his res^tment. He 
was decisive in his measures, and unscrupuloixs in their execu* 
tion. No touch of pity had powa: to arrest his arm. Hiai 
arrogance was such that he was constantly wounding the self* 
love of those with whom he acted ; thus begetting an ill will 



^ '*Thijo tres o cuatro htrmanos suyos .tan sobtrbios como pobrts, ft tan sin 
COBK> detcosos do akanzarla/' Hist, dc las Indias, MS., Part* 3, Iib.^8» cap. i. 

'Oriado's portrait of him is by no iMaiisflatttrinf. He wrilts Uka on* too lamQiar wlii 
the original. " £ de todos ellos «1 Hernando Pizarro solo era legitimo, k mas legitimad* 
en la soberbla, hombre de alta estatura h grueso, la lengua k kbios gordos, ft la punta ^ 
la nariz ooa sofarada caraa i encendida, y este lue d desavanidor y estocbador del wamxfj^ 
de todos y en especial de los dos viejos oompafierot Francisco Pisarro ft Di^;i» de Almagrob* 
Hist de laa Indias, M&, «bi sopra. 
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which unnecessarily multiplied obstacles in his path. In this 
he differed from his brother Francis, whose plausible manners 
smoothed away difficulties and conciliated confidence and co* 
operation in his enterprises. Unfortimately, the evil coimseb 
of Hernando exercised an influence over his brother which 
more than compensated the advantages derived from his sin- 
gular capacity for business. 

Notwithstanding the general interest which Pizarro's adven- 
tures excited in his country, that chief did not find it easy to 
comply with the provisions of the Capitulation in respect to 
the amount of his levies. Those who were most astonished by 
his narrative were not always most inclined to take part in his 
fortimes. They shrank from the unparalleled hardships which 
lay in the path of the adventurer in that direction ; and they 
listened with visible distrust to the gorgeous pictures of the 
golden temples and gardens of Tumbez, which they looked 
upon as indebted in some degree, at least, to the coloring of 
his fancy, with the obvious purpose of attracting followers to 
his banner. It is even said that Pizarro would have foimd it 
difficult to raise the necessary funds, but for the seasonable aid 
of Cortds, a native of Estremadura like himself, his companion 
in arms in early days, and, according to report, his kinsman.* 
No one was in a better condition to hold out a helping hand 
to a brother adventurer, and probably no one felt greater sym- 
pathy in Pizarro*s fortunes, or greater confidence in his event- 
ual success, than the man who had so lately trod the same 
career with renown. 

The six months allowed by the Capitulation had elapsed, 
and Pizarro had assembled somewhat less than his stipulated 
complement of men, with which he was preparing to embark 
in a little squadron of three vessels at Seville ; but before they 
were wholly ready he received intelligence that the officers of 
the Council of the Indies proposed to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the vessels and ascertain how far the requisitions had 
been complied with. 

Without loss of time, therefore, Pizarro, afraid, if the facts 

* PifloiD y OraUana, Varones iluitres, p. 143. 
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were known, that his enterprise might be nipped in the bad| 
slipped his cables, and, crossing the bar of San Lucar, in Jan- 
nary, 153O9 stood for the isle of Gromera — one of the Canarici 
—where he ordered his brother Hernando, who had charge ol 
the remaining vessels, to meet him. 

Scarcely had he gone, bef<»re the officers arrived to institute 
the search. But when they objected the deficiency of mea 
they were easily — ^perhaps willingly— deceived by the pretext 
that the remainder had gone forward in the vessel with Pizarro. 
At all events, no further obstacles were thrown in Hernando's 
way, and he was permitted, with the rest of the squadron, to 
join his brother, according to agreement, at Gomera. 

After a prosperous voyage, the adventurers reached the 
northern coast of the great southern continent, and anchored 
dS. the port of Santa Marta. Here they received such dis- 
couraging reports of the countries to which they were bound, 
of forests teeming with insects and venomous serpents, of huge 
alligators that swarmed on the banks of the streams, and of 
hardships and perils such as their own fears had never painted, 
that several of Pizarro's men deserted, and their leader, think- 
ing it no longer safe to abide in such treacherous quarters, set 
sail at once for Nombre de Dios. 

Soon after his arrival there, he was met by his two asso« 
dates, Luque and Almagro, who had crossed the mountains 
for the purpose of hearing from his own lips the precise import 
of the Capitulation with the crown. Great, as might have 
been expected, was Almagro's discontent at learning the 
result of what he regarded as the perfidious machinations of 
his associate. *' Is it thus," he exclaimed, "that you have 
dealt with the friend who shared equally with you in the trials, 
the dangers, and the cost of the enterprise, and this, notwith- 
standing your solemn engagements on your departure to pro* 
vide for his interests as faithfully as your own ? How could 
you allow me to be thus dishonored in the eyes of the world 
by so paltry a compensation, which seems to estimate my 
services as nothing in comparison with your own ? " 10 

S* H«Rm, Hbt cenanl dec. 4* fib. 7, cap. 9.— Pcdio Piarro, Descob. y Ccm^, liS» 
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PizarrOy in reply, assured his companion that he had faith- 
fully urged his suit, but that the government refused to con- 
fide powers which intrenched so closely on one another to 
different hands. He had no alternative but to accept all him- 
self or to decline all ; and he endeavored to mitigate Almagro's 
displeasure by representing that the coimtry was large enough 
for the ambition of both, and that the powers conferred on 
himself were, in fact, conferred on Almagro, since all that he 
had would ever be at his friend's disposal, as if it were his 
own. But these honeyed words did not satisfy the injured 
party; and the two captains soon after retiuned to Panamd 
with feelings of estrangement, if not hostility, toward one 
another, which did not augur well for their enterprise. 

Still, Almagro was of a generous temper, and might have 
been appeased by the politic concessions of his rival, but for 
the interference of Hernando Pizarro, who, from the first hour 
of their meeting, showed little respect for the veteran, which, 
indeed, the diminutive person of the latter was not calculated 
to inspire, and who now regarded him with particular aversion 
as an impediment to the career of his brother. 

Almagro's friends — and his frank and liberal manners had 
seciured him many — ^were no less disgusted than himself with 
the overbearing conduct of this new ally. They loudly com- 
plained that it was quite enough to suffer from the perfidy of 
Pizarro, without being exposed to the insults of his family, 
who had now come over with him to fatten on the spoils of 
conquest which belonged to their leader. The rupture soon 
proceeded to such a length that Almagro avowed his intention 
to prosecute the expedition without further co-operation with 
his partner, and actually entered into negotiations for the pur- 
chase of vessels for that object. But Luque, and the Licentiate 
Espinosa, who had fortunately come over at that time from St. 
Domingo, now interposed to repair a breach which must end 
in the ruin of the enterprise and the probable destruction of 
those most interested in its success. By their mediation, a 
show of reconciliation was at length effected between the 
parties, on Pizarro's assurance that he would relinquish the 
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dignity of Adelantado in favor of his rival, and petition the 
emperor to confirm him in the possession of it — an assurance, 
it may be remarked, not easy to reconcile with his former 
assertion in respect to the avowed policy of the crown in be- 
stowing this office. He was, moreover, to apply for a distinct 
government for his associate, so soon as he had become master 
of the coimtry assigned to himself, and was to solicit no office 
for either of his own brothers imtil Almagro had been first pro- 
vided for. Lastly, the former contract in regard to the di- 
vision of the spoil into three equal shares between the three 
original associates, was confirmed in the most explicit manner. 
The reconciliation thus effected among the parties answered 
the temporary purpose of enabling them to go forward in con- 
cert in the expedition. But it was only a thin scar that had 
healed over the wound, which, deep and rankling within, 
waited only fresh cause of irritation to break out with a viru- 
lence more fatal than ever." " 

No time was now lost in preparing for the voyage. It found 
Kttle encouragement, however, among the colonists of Panami, 
who were too familiar with the sufferings on the former ex- 
peditions to care to tmdertake another, even with the rich 
bribe that was held out to allure them. A few of the old com- 
pany were content to follow out the adventure to its close ; 
and some additional stragglers were collected from the province 
of Nicaragua — a shoot, it may be remarked, from the colony 
of Panami. But Pizarro made slender additions to the force 
brought over with him from Spain, though this body was in 
better condition, and, in respect to arms, ammunition, and 
equipment generally, was on a much better footing than his 
former levies. The whole number did not exceed one hundred 
and eighty men, with twenty-seven horses for the cavalry. He 

" P«dio Pkarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Nahano, Rdadon sumaria, MS.— Montesinot, 
AanalMy MS., ftfto z5a9.^Rdlacion dd primer Descub., MS. — ^Zarate, Omq. del Peru, lib. 
t, ca^ 3.— Oriedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. z.— There seems to hav* 
bwa Utde good will, at bottom, between any of die confederates ; for Father Loque wrolt 
It OHado that bodi of his partaers had repaid his services widi ingratitude: "Padre Luqoe^ 
ignptflMO d« etsra Capitanes, con cuya hadeada hideron ellos sus hechos, puesto que d 
«B0 4 el oCTo aa lo pagaroa ooa ingratitud t^gun 4 mi ma lo eacribitf el misao eiecto da n 
MM^** nid^tecdt 
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had provided himsdf with three vessels, two of them of a good 
siaey to take the place of those which he had been compelled 
to leave on the (^posite side of the Isthmus at Nombre de 
Dios ; an armament small for the conquest of an empire, and 
fior short of that prescribed by the Capitulation with t^ crowtt.. 
With this the intrepid chief proposed to conmience operatiooa^ 
trusting to his own successes, and the exertions of Almogro^ 
who was to remain behind for the present, to muster reinforce^ 
ments.^ 

On St. John the Evangelist's day, the banners of the com- 
pany and the royal standard were consecrated in the cathedral 
dmrch of Panamd; a sermon was preached before the litde 
army by Fray Juan de Vargas, one of the Dominicais 
selected by the government for the Peruvian mission; and 
mass was performed, and the sacrament administered to every 
soldier previous to his engaging in the crusade against the ii^ 
fidel.^ Having thus solemnly invoked the blessing of Heavea 
on the enterprise, Pizarro and his followers went on board their 
vessels, which rode at anchor in the Bay of Panami, and early 
in January, 1531, sallied forth on his third and last expediti<Mi 
for the conquest of Peru. 

It was his intention to steer direct for Tumbez, which held 
out so magnificent a show of treasure on his former voyage 
But head-winds and ciurrents, as usual, baffled his purpose, and 
after a run of thirteen days, much shcnrter than the period 
formerly required for the same distance, his little squadroit 
came to anchor in the Bay of St. Matthew, about one d^^ee 
north ; and Pizarro, after consulting with his officers, resolved 
to disembark his forces and advance along the coast, while tfat 
vessels held their course at a convenient distance from the 
shore. 

>s The numerical estunates difier, as usual. I conform to the statement of PiauM?»sea«» 
tary, Xeres. Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. z8a, 

!• " El qual haviendo becho bendecir en la Iglesia mayor las banderaa i cstandarlft Mil 
dim de San Juan Enmgdiata de dicho afio de z53o» i que todos los soldados confiMMi^ 
oomulgaaen en d conrento de Nuestra Sefiora de la Merced, dla de lea Inoceolaa «■ Ia 
mm caotada que se celebrd con toda aokmnidad i sermon quo pradic6 el P. Preaal^ Hk 
J«aa de Vargas, uoo de ksa $ religiosoa que ea eumpUmiento de la obedhnda de na fi^ 
bdoe i orden del Bmperador pataban 4 la oonquista." Naharro^ ReiadBa a 
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The march of the troops was severe and painful in the ez« 
treme; for the road was constantly intersected by streams, 
which^ swollen by the winter rains^ widened at their mouths 
into spacious estuaries. Pizarro, who had some previous 
knowledge of the country, acted as guide as well as conmiander 
of the expedition. He was ever ready to give aid where it was 
needed, encouraging his followers to ford or swim the torrents 
as they best could, and cheering the desponding by his own 
buoyant and courageous spirit. 

At length they reached a thick-settled hamlet, or rather 
town, in the province of Coaque. The Spaniards rushed on 
the place, and the inhabitants, without offering resistance, fled 
in terror to the neighboring forests, leaving their effects— of 
much greater value than had been anticipated — ^in the hands 
of the invaders. " We fell on them, sword in hand," says one 
of the Conquerors, with some nafvetS; " for if we had advised 
the Indians of our approach we should never have found there 
such store of gold and precious stones." ^* The natives, how- 
ever, according to another authority, stayed volimtarily; 
<*for, as they had done no harm to the white men, they 
flattered themselves none would be offered to them, but that 
there would be only an interchange of good ofl&ces with the 
strangers"^ — an expectation founded, it may be, on the 
good character which the Spaniards had estabhshed for them- 
selves on their preceding visit, but one in which the simple 
people now found themselves most unpleasantly deceived. 

Rushing into the deserted dwellings, the invaders found 
there, besides stuffs of various kinds, and food most welcome 
, in their famished condition, a large quantity of gold and silver 
wrought into clumsy ornaments, together with many precious 
stones ; for this was the region of the esmeraldas, or emeralds, 
where that valuable gem was most abundant. One of these 
Jewels, that fell into the hands of Pizarro in this neighborhood, 
was as large as a pigeon's tgg. Unluckily, his rude followers 

14 «« Plies Degadot i este pacblo de Coaque dieron de supito tin saveUo la gente dtl potqu« 
riMtorieranaYisados, no se tomara la cantidad de 010 y ciiiieKaldas que wd le tonww * 
Vidro Pisazro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

I* ilMPHa. Hist gMMial, dec. 4, lib. 7, cap. ^ 
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did not know the value of their prize ; and they broke many 
of them in pieces by potmding them with hammers.^ Tb^ 
were led to this extraordinary proceeding, it is said, by one of 
the Dominican missionaries, Fray Reginaldo de Pedraza» who 
assured them that this was the way to prove the true emerald^ 
which could not be broken. It was observed that the good 
father did not subject his own jewels to this wise experiment ; 
but, as the stones, in consequence of it, fell in value, being re- 
garded merely as colored glass, he carried back a considerabte 
store of them to Panama. ^"^ 

The gold and silver ornaments rifled from the dwellings west 
brought together and deposited in a common heap ; when m 
fifth was deducted for the crown, and Pizarro distributed the 
remainder in due proportions among the officers and privates oi 
his company. This was the usage invariably observed on the 
like occasions throughout the Conquest. The invaders had 
embarked in a common adventure. Their interest was com- 
mon, and to have allowed everyone to plunder on his own ac- 
count would only have led to insubordination and perpetual 
broils. All were required, therefore, on pain of death, to con- 
tribute whatever they obtained, whether by bargain or by ra^ 
pine, to the general stock ; and all were too much inttf ested 
in the execution of the penalty to allow the unhappy culprit 
who violated the law any chance of escape. ^ 

Pizzaro, with his usual policy, sent back to Panami a large 
quantity of the gold, no less than twenty thousand castellanm 
in value, in the belief that the sight of so much treasure, diui 
speedily acquired, would settle the doubts of the wavering and 

>• Rdadon del primer Descab., MS.— Zarate, Conq. del Pent, lib. z, cap. 4.—*' A le qat 
•e ha entendldo en las esmeraldas ovo gran hierro y torpedad en algunas Persooat par ■• 
conoscellaa. Aunque quieren decir que algunos que las conoscieron las guardaron. PcTO 
ffinalmente muchos vbieron esmeraldas de mucho valor ; thos las proravan en ynnqaci^ 
dandolas con martillos, diziendo que si hera esmeralda no se quebraria ; otros las d ea pH" 
daban, diziendo que era vidrio." Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

»» Pedro Pizarro, Descnb. y Conq., MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, dec 4, lib. 7, a^K % 
>* Los Espafioles las rrecoxercm y juntaron el oro y la plata, porque asi eatava maiidad^ 
y hordenado sopena de la vida el que otra cossa hlzlese, porque todos lo avian d« traer A 
montOB para que de alii d govemador lo rrepardese, dando A cada tmo oonfibnne 4 in per- 
•ona y meritos de servidos ; y esta horden se guardo en toda esta derra en la oonqnirta 
della, y al que se le hallara oro 6 plata escondido muriera per alio, y dcste madia BMUttfie 
aioondello." Pedro Pisarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
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decide them on joining his banner.^* He judged right. As 
one of the Conquerois piously expresses it, " It pleased the 
Lord that we should fall in with the town of Coaque, that the 
riches of the land might find credit with the people, and that 
they should flock to it." »• 

Pizarro, having refreshed his men, continued his march along 
the coast, but no longer accompanied by the vessels, which had 
letumed for recruits to Panami. The road, as he advanced^ 
was checkered with strips of sandy waste, which, drifted about 
by the winds, blinded the soldiers, and afforded only treacher- 
ous footing for man and beast. The glare was intense ; and 
the rays of a vertical sim beat fiercely on the iron mail and the 
thick quilted doublets of cotton, till the fainting troops were 
almost suffocated with the heat. To add to their distresses, a 
strange epidemic broke out in the little army. It took the 
form of ulcers, or rather hideous warts of great size, which cov- 
ered the body, and when lanced, as was the case with some, 
discharged such a quantity of blood as proved fatal to the suf- 
ferer. Several died of this frightful disorder, which was so 
sudden in its attack, and attended with such prostration of 
strength, that those who lay down well at night were unable to 
lift their hands to their heads in the morning, ^i The epidemic, 
which made its first appearance during this invasion, and which 
did not long survive it, spread over the country, sparing neither 
native nor white man.22 It was one of those plagues from the 
Tial of wrath, which the destro3dng angel, who follows in the 
path of the conqueror, pours out on the devoted nations. 

The Spaniards rarely experienced on their march either re- 
sistance or annoyance from the inhabitants, who, instructed by 

1* The booty was great, indeed, if, as Pedro Pizarro, one of the Conquerors present, sayi* 
il amounted in value to 300,000 gold castellanos : *' Aqui se hallo mucha chaquira de oro y 
^ plata, muchas coronas hechas de oro i. manera de imperiales, y otras muchas piesas ea 
qne m avaleo montar mas de doaentot mill castellanos." (Descub. y Conq., MS.) Na« 
iHuro^ Montesinos, and Herrera content themselves with stating that he sent back ao»ooo 
CUteOanot in the vessels to Panamd. 

10 «* Futron a dar en vn pueUo que se dezia Coaque que fue nuestro Sefior servido tapuMi 
•OB d, porque con b que en el se hallo se acredito la tierra y vino gente a eOa." Pedio 
Pinrro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

ONaharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. — Pedro Pizano» Descub. 7 Conq., MS.— Mof 
iHinos, Annales, MS., afio 1530. 

* Gardlasso, Com. Real.. Paste a, Ub. i, cap. 15. 
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tiie example of Coaqne, fled with their efiects into the woodi 
and neighboring mountains. No one came out to wdooot 
the itrangers and o(kr the rites of hospitality, as on their htt 
visit to the land. For the white men were no longer reganted 
as good beings that had come from heaven, bat as ruthless de- 
•troyers, who, invulnerable to the assaults of the Indians, were 
borne along on the backs of fierce animab, swifter than the 
wind, with weapons in their hands that scattered fire and dot- 
elation as they went. Such were the stories now circulated of 
tiie invaders, which, preceding them ever3rwhere on their march, 
dosed the hearts, if not the doors, of the natives against dma. 
Exhausted by die &tigue of travel and by disease, and griev* 
oosly disappointed at the poverty of the land, which now ot^ 
fered no compensation for their toils, the soldiers of Fizarro 
cursed die hour in which they had enlisted under his standard, 
and the men of Nicaragua in particular, says the old chroniclei^ 
calling to mind their pleasant quartexs in their luxurious laad^ 
sighed only to return to their Mahometan paradise.^ 

At this juncture the army was gladdened by the sight of • 
vessel from Panami, which brought some supplies, together 
with the royal treasurer, the veedor or inspector, the comptrcd- 
ler, and other high ofiScers appointed by the crown to attend 
the expedition. They had been left in Spain by Pisarro, in 
consequence of his abrupt departure from tl»e country ; and tiie 
Council of the Indies, on learning the circumstance, had seat 
instructions to Panama to prevent the sailing of his squadron 
from that port. But the Spanish Government, with more wis- 
dom, countermanded the order, only requiring the functiona** 
ries to quicken their own departure and take their place witbotft 
loss of time in the expedition. 

The Spaniards in their march along the coast had now ad- 
vanced as far as Puerto Viejo. Here they were soon after 
joined by another small reinforcement of about thirty meB| 
under an officer named Benalcazar, who subsequendy rose to 

** ** Aunque ellos no ning^no por aver venido, porque oomo avian dexado el jiriiiin Jt 
wahoma que hera Nicaragua y haUaron la isia alzada y fiUta de oomidas y la mayor paiti 
de la gente enfTerma y no oro ni plata como atras avian hallado, algunos y todot M ki^ 
garan de volver de adonde avian venido." Pedro Pizarro, Deacub. y Conq., MS. 
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high distinction in this service. Many of the follow^s of Fi- 
oarro would now have halted at this spot and established a col- 
ony there. But that chief thought more of conquering than of 
colonizing, at least for the present ; and he proposed, as his 
first step, to get possession of Tumbez, which he regarded as 
the gate of the Peruvian empire. Continuing his march, 
thorefore, to the shores of what is now called the Gulf of Guay* 
aquil, he arrived ofif die little island of Puni^ l3ring at no great 
distance from the Bay oS Tumbez. This islmid, he thought, 
would afford him a convenient place to encamp until he was 
prepared to make his descent on the Indian city. 

The dispositions cS the islandeis seemed to favor his purpose. 
He had not beoi Icmg in their neighborhood before a deputa* 
tion of the natives, with their cacique at their head, crossed 
over in their balsas to the main land to welcome the Spaniards 
to their residence. But the Indian interpreters of Tumbez, 
who had returned with Pizarro from Spain, and continued widi 
the camp, put their master on his guard against the meditated 
treachery of the islanders, whom they accused of designing to 
destroy the Spaniards by cutting the ropes that held together 
the floats and leaving those upon them to perish in the waters. 
Yet the cacique, when charged by Pizarro with this perfidious 
scheme, denied it with such an air of conscious innocence that 
the Spanish commander trusted himself and his followers, with- 
out further hesitation, to his conveyance, and was transported 
in safety to the shores of Pund. 

Hare he was received in a hospitable manner, and his troops 
were provided with comfortable quarters. Well satisfied with 
his present position, Pizarro resolved to occupy it until the 
violence of the rainy season was past, when the arrival of the 
reinforcements he expected would put him in better condition 
for marching into the country of the Incsu 

The island, which lies in the mouth of the river of Guaya- 
quil, and is about eight leagues in length by four in breadth at 
the widest part, was at that time partially covered with a noble 
growth of timber. But a large portion of it was subjected to 
cultivation, and bloomed with plantations of cacao, of die 

Peru 11 Vol. 1 
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tweet potato, and the difTerent products of a tropical clime, 
evincing agricultural knowledge as well as industry in the pop- 
ulation. They were a warlike race, but had received from their 
Peruvian foes the appellation of "perfidious." It was the 
brand fastened by the Roman historians on their Carthaginian 
enemies — with perhaps no better reason. The bold and inde- 
pendent islanders opposed a stubborn resistance to the arms of 
the Incas ; and, though they had finally yielded, they had been 
ever since at feud, and often in deadly hostility, with their 
neighbors of Tumbez. 

The latter no sooner heard of Pizarro's arrival on the island 
than, trusting probably to their former friendly relations with 
him, they came over in some number to the Spanish quarters. 
The presence of their detested rivals was by no means grateful 
to the jealous inhabitants of Puni, and the prolonged residence 
of the white men on their island could not be otherwise than 
burdensome. In their outward demeanor they still maintained 
the same show of amity ; but Pizarro's interpreters again put 
him on his guard against the proverbial perfidy of their hosts. 
With his suspicions thus roused, the Spanish commander was 
informed that a number of the chiefs had met together to de- 
liberate on a plan of insurrection. Not caring to wait for the 
springing of the mine, he surrounded the place of meeting with 
his soldiers and made prisoners of the suspected chieftains. Ac- 
cording to one authority, they confessed their guilt. ^ This is 
by no means certain. Nor is it certain that they meditated an 
insurrection. Yet the fact is not improbable in itself; though 
it derives little additional probability from the assertion of the 
hostile interpreters. It is certain, however, that Pizarro was 
satisfied of the existence of a conspiracy ; and, without further 
hesitation, he abandoned his wretched prisoners, ten or twelve 
in number, to the tender mercies of their rivals of Tumbez, 
who instantly massacred them before his eyes.* 

**Xerec, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii.* p. 183. 

M *' Y «l marques don Franciaoo Pi^arrOf por tenellos por amigos y estuviesen de {MB 
quando alia passasen, les dio algunos principales los quales ellos matavan en presenda ds 
las espafiolM, oortandoles las cavesas por el cogote." Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y GonOw 
MS. 
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Maddened by this ontrage, the people of Fund spnu^ l» 
arms, and threw themselves at once, with fearful yells and dit 
wildest menaces of despair, on the Spanish camp. The oddi 
of numbers were greatly in their favor, for they mustered sev- 
eral thousand warriors. But the more decisive odds of arms 
and discipline were on the i»de of their antagonk»ts ; and, as 
the Indians rushed forward in a confused mass to the assault, 
the Castilians coolly received them on their long pikes or 
swept them down by the volleys of their musketry. Their ill- 
protected bodies were easily cut to pieces by the sharp sword 
of the Spaniard ; and Hernando Pizarro, putting himself at the 
head of the cavalry, charged boldly into the midst, and 
scattered them far and wide over the field, until, panic-strudc 
by the terrible array of steel-clad horsemen and the stunning 
repOTts and the flash of fire-arms, the fugitives sought shelter ia 
tlw depths of their forests. Yet the victory was owing, \m 
some degree, at least — ^if we may credit the Conquerors— to 
the interposition of Heaven ; for St. Michael and his l^on 
were seen high in the air above the combatants, contending 
with the arch-enemy of man and cheering on the Christians \ff 
dieir example I ^ 

Not more than three or four Spaniards feU in the fight; but 
Biany were wounded, and among them Hernando Pizarro, who 
received a severe injury in the leg from a javelin. Nor did 
the war end here; for the implacable idanders, taking advan- 
tage of the cover of night, or of any remismess oa the part of the 
invadera, were ever ready to steal out of their fastnesses and 
spring on their enemy's camp, while, by cutting off hit 
straggling parties and destro3dng his provisions^ they kept hia 
in perpetual alarm. 

In this uncomfortable situation, the Spanish commandtr was 

**Tbe dty of San Migutl was ao named by Pizano to comnMmorate tha evant ; and dw 
exittence of such a city may be considered by some as establishing the trudi of the mirada. 
— " En la bataHa de PunA yieron muchos, y dc los Indios, ya de los nuastros, que haUa ao 
d lure otroa doa campos, uno acaudillado per d Arcangd S* Migud con espada y rodda, 
y otro por Lusbd y sus secuaces : mas apenas cantaron los Castellanos la yictoria huyerm 
loa diaUos, yfonnando tm gran torvelGno de vientose oyeron en d aire tuias terriblas vocot 
^ue dedan, Vendstenos ! MIgud vendstenos ! De aqui tomd D* Frandaoo Pifluro lanlft 
devodon al sto Arcangd, que promod6 Uamar la primcra dudad que fundase da sa nombraf 
campHolo^ri oonio veremoa addante." Montesinos, Anna]M» MS., alio isiOi 
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l^dened by die appearance of two vesseb off the island. 
They brought a reinforcement consisting of a hundred volun* 
teers, besides horses for the cavabry. It was conunanded by 
Hernando de Soto, a captain afterward famous as the discoverer 
of the Mississippi, which still rolls its majestic current over the 
place of his burial — a fitting monument for his remains, as it is 
of his renown.*^ 

This reinforcement was most welcome to Pizarro, who had 
been long discontented with his position on an island, where 
he found nothing to compensate the hfe of unintermitting hos* 
tility which he was compelled to lead. With these recruits he 
felt himself in sufiScient strength to cross over to the continent 
and resume military operations on the proper theatre for dis- 
covery and conquest. From the Indians of Tumbez he 
karned that the country had been for some time distracted by 
a civil war between two sons of the late monarch, competitors 
for the throne. This intelligence he regarded as of the utmost 
importance, for he remembered the use which Cortes had 
made of similar dissensions among the tribes of Anahuac. In- 
deed, Pizarro seems to have had the example of his great pre- 
decessor before his eyes on more occasions than this. But he 
fell far short of his model ; for, notwithstanding the restraint 
he sometimes put upon himself, his coarser nature and more 
ferocious temper often betrayed him into acts most repugnant 
to soimd policy, which would never have been countenanced 
by the Conqueror of Mexico. 

*^ The transactions in Puni are given at more or less length by Naharro, Rdacton su* 
maria, MS.— Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS.— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Monte- 
rinos. Annates, MS., ubi supra. — ^Reladon dd primer Descub., MS. — Xere^ Conq. <M 
fflena, ap. Barda, com. iii., pp. zte, 183. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Fen at the Time of the Conquest. — Reign of Huayna Capac^The IncB 
Brothers. — Contest for the Empire. — Triumph and Cruelties of 
Atahnallpa. 

Before accompanying the march of Pizarro and his fi)l- 
loweis into the country of the Incas, it is necessary to make 
the reader acquainted with the critical situation of the kingdom 
it that time. For the Spaniards arrived just at the consumma- 
tion of an important revolution, a crisis most favorable to 
their views of conquest, and one, indeed, but for which tkt 
conquest, with such a handful of soldiers, could nevo: have 
been achieved. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century died Tupac Inca 
Yupanqui, one of the most renowned of the " Children of the 
Sun," who, carrying the Peruvian arms across the bomiiq; 
sands of Atacama, penetrated to the remote borders of ChiU, 
while in the opposite direction he enlarged the limits of tht 
empire by the acquisition of the southern provinces of Quita 
The war in this quarter was conducted by his son Huayna 
Capac, who succeeded' his £Either on the throne, and UDy 
equalled him in mihtary daring and in capacity for govci» 
ment. 

Under this prince, the whole of the powerful state of Quito^ 
which rivalled that of Peru itself in wealth and refinement, 
was brought under the sceptre of the Incas; whose empire ro» 
oeived by this conquest the most imp(»:tant accession yet made 
10 it since the foundation of the dynasty of Manco Capac. 
The remaining days of the victtnious monarch were passed ia 
reducing the independent tribes on the remote limits of hit 
territory, and, still more, in cementing his conquests by dit 
introduction of the Peruvian polity. He was actively ei^jaged 
in comi^eting the great worki of his &ther, especially tlie Ugk 
roads which led firom Quito to the capital He perfected tht 
establishment of posts, took great pains to introdcce tiM 
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Qxiichua dialect throughout the empire, promoted a better 
system of agriculture, and, in fine, encouraged the different 
branches of domestic industry and the various enlightened 
plans of his predecessors for the improvement of his people* 
Under his sway the Peruvian monarchy reached its most palmy- 
state ; and under both him and his illustrious father it was ad« 
vancing with such rapid strides in the march of civilization as 
would soon have carried it to a level with the more refined 
despotisms of Asia, furnishing the world, perhaps, with higher 
evidence of the capabilities of the American Indian than is 
elsewhere to be found on the great Western continent. But 
other and gloomier destinies were in reserve for the Indian 
races. 

The first arrival of the white men on the South American 
shores of the Pacific was about ten years before the death of 
Hua3ma Capac, when Balboa crossed the Gulf of St. Michael 
and obtained the first clear report of the empire of the Incas. 
Whether tidings of these adventxirers reached the Indian mon- 
arch's ears is doubtfiil. There is no doubt, however, that he 
obtained the news of the first expedition under Pizarro and Al- 
magro, when the latter commander penetrated as far as the Rio 
de San Juan, about the fourth degree north. The accoimts 
which he received made a strong impression on the mind of 
Huayna Capac. He discerned in the formidable prowess and 
weapons of the invaders proofe of a civilization far superior to 
that of his own people. He intimated his apprehension that 
they would return, and that at some day, not far distant per- 
haps, the throne of the Incas might be shaken by these 
strangers endowed with such incomprehensible powers.* To 
the vulgar eye, it was a little speck on the verge of the 
horizon ; but that of the sagacious monarch seemed to descry 
in it the dark thunder-cloud that was to spread wider and 
wider till it burst in fiiry on his nation. 

There is some groimd for believing thus much. But other 
accoimts, which have obtained a popular currency, not con- 

I Sarmlento, an honest authority, tdk us he had this fiom some of the Inca lords who 
httrdit Reladon, MSn cap. dif. 
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tent with this, connect the first tidings of the white men with 
predictions long extant in the country, and with supernatural 
appearances which filled the hearts of the whole nation ^ith 
dismay. Comets were seen flaming athwart the heavens. 
Earthquakes shook the land ; the moon was girdled with rings 
of fire of many colors ; a thunderbolt fell on one of the royal 
palaces and consumed it to ashes; and an eagle, chased by 
several hawks, was seen, screaming in the air, to hover about 
the great square of Cuzco, when, pierced by the talons of his 
tormentors, the king of birds fell lifeless in the presence of 
many of the Inca nobles, who read in this an augury of their 
own destruction. Huayna Capac himself, calling his great 
officers around him, as he found he was drawing near his end, 
announced the subversion of his empire by the race of white 
and bearded strangers, as the consummation predicted by the 
oracles after the reign of the twelfth Inca, and he enjoined it 
on his vassals not to resist the decrees of Heaven, but to yield 
obedience to its messengers.^ 

Such is the report of the impressions made by the appearance 
of the Spaniards in the country, reminding one of the similar 
feehngs of superstitious terror occasioned by their appearance 
in Mexico. But the traditions of the latter land rest on much 
higher authority than those of the Peruvians, which, unsup- 
ported by contemporary testimony, rest almost wholly on the 
naked assertion of one of their own nation, who thought to 
find, doubtless, in the inevitable decrees of Heaven, the best 
apology for the supineness of his countrymen. 

It is not improbable that rumors of the advent of a strange 
and mysterious race should have spread gradually among the 
Indian tribes along the great table-land of the Cordilleras, and 
should have shaken the hearts of the stoutest warriors with feel- 

* A minute relation of these supernatural occurrences is given by the Inca Garcilasso de 
bt V^a (Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 9, cap. 14), whose situation opened to him the very best 
•ourcM of information, which is more than counterbalanced by the defects in his own char- 
acter as an historian— his childish credulity, and his desire to magnify and mystify every- 
tfiing relating to his own order, and, indeed, his nation. His work is the source of most of 
Ae £uts— and the falsehoods— that have obtained circulation in respect to the ancient Pe- 
ruvians. Unfortunatdy, at this distaaoe of time it is not always easy to distinguish the on* 
from the other. 
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iBgi of undefined dread, at of some impending calandtjr. Im 
this state of mind, it was natural that (diysical conyubiaiis^ M 
which that volcanic country is peculiarly subject, sbonhl hum 
made an unwonted impression on their minds, and that tfat 
I)henomena which might have been regarded only as eztraoew 
dinary, in the usual seasons of political security, should now ke 
interpreted by the superstitious soothsayer as the handwritii^ 
on tiie heavens, by which the god of the Incas proclaaned tht 
approaching downDedl of their empire. 

Huayna Capac had, as usual with the Peruvian priiioes» « 
multitude of concubines, by whom he left a numerous poster^ 
ity. The heir to the crown, the son of his lawful wift aa4 
nster, was named Huascar.^ At the period of the histacy aft 
which we are now arrived, he was about thirty yeazs of h^b^ 
Next to the heir-apparent, by another wife, a cousin of tht 
monarch's, came Manco Capac, a young prince who will oc- 
cupy an important plaxie in Our subsequent story. But the beii- 
beloved of the Inca's children was Atahuallpa. His modicr 
was the daughter of the last Scyri of Quito, who had died of 
grief, it was said, not long after the subversion of his kingdom 
by Huayna Capac. The princess was beautiful, and the Inc% 
whether to gratify his passion, or, as the Peruvians say, willing 
to make amends for the ruin of her parents, received hcff 
among his concubines. The historians of Quito assert that sht 
was his lawful wife ; but this dignity, according to the usages 
of the empire, was reserved for maidens of the Inca blood. 

The latter years of Hua3ma Capac were passed in his new 
kingdom of Quito. Atahuallpa was accordingly brought up 
under his own eye, accompanied him, while in his tender 
years, in his campaigns, slept in the same tent with his royal 

' Huascar, in the Quichua dialect, signifies *' a cable." The reason of its being gWcA 
to the heir-apparent is remarkable. Huayna Capac celebrated the bhrth of the pifaoe hf a 
festival, in which he introduced a massive gold chain for die noblea to hold in didr haida 
at they performed theirnational dances. The diain was serenhnndrad feet ialatgtktiaA 
the links nearly as big round as a man*s wrist 1 (See Zarate, Conq. del Pern, lib. i, m^ 
14— Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 9^ cap. z.) The latter writer had tfa« pmiB» 
lars, he tells us« from his old Inca uncle— who seams to have dealt largely in the MSWilliiM \ 
not too largely for his audience, however, as the story has been dicnhitMl widkotttscnipli 
by most of die Castilian writers both of that and of the succeeding age. 
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fiither, and ate from the same plate.^ The vivacity of the 
boy, his courage and generous nature, won the affections of the 
old monarch to such a degree that he resolved to depart from 
the established usages of die realm and divide his empire be* 
tween him and his elder brother Huascar. On his death-bed 
he called the great officers of the crown around him, and de- 
clared it to be his will that the ancient kingdom of Quito should 
pass to Atahuallpa, who might be considered as having a nat* 
ural claim on it, as the dominion of his ancestors. The rest of 
the empire he settled on Huascar ; and he enjoined it on the 
two brothers to acquiesce in this arrangement and to Uve in 
amity with each other. This was the last act of the heroic 
monarch ; doubtless the most impolitic of his whole Ufe. With 
bis d3ring breath he subverted the fundamental laws of the 
empire; and, while he recommended harmony between the 
successors to his authority, he left in this very division of it 
the seeds of inevitable discord.' 

His death took place, as seems probable, at the close of 
1525, not quite seven years before Pizarro's arrival at Fund.* 
The tidings of his decease spread sorrow and consternation 
throughout the land ; for, though stem and even inexorable to 
the rebel and the long-resisting foe, he was a brave and mag- 
nanimous monarch, and legislated with the enlarged views of 
a prince who regarded every part of his dominions as equally 
his concern. The people of Quito, flattered by the proofe which 
he had given of preference for them by his permanent residence 

* '* Atabalipa era bien quisto de los Capitanes viejos de su Padre y de los Soldados* 
porque andubo en la guerra en su nifiez y porque ^1 en vida le mostr6 tanio amor que no le 
dejaba comer otra cosa que lo que ^ le daba de su plato.** — Sarmiento, Relacion, MS.9 
cap. 66. 

* Oviedo, Hist de las Indias, MS.» Parte x, lib. 8, cap. 9.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 
t> cap. xa. — Sarmiento, Reladon, MS.» cap. 65. — ^Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn. 
IH., p. aox. 

*The precise date of this event, though so near the time of the Conquest, is matter of 
doubt. Balboa, a contemporary with the Conquerors, and who wrote at Quito, where th* 
Inca died, fixes it at 1535. (Hist du P^rou, chap. X4.) Velasco, another inhabitant of 
tfie same place^ after an investigation of the different accounts, comes to the like ccmdu- 
■on. (Hist, de Quito, torn, i., p. 333.) Dr. Robertson, after telling us that Huajrna Ca» 
pac died in xs'»^ speaks again of this event as having happened in 1537. (Goof. America^ 
IP0L iii., pp. »5, ^8x.) Anyone who has been bewildered by the chronological snaii of th« 
Mcient duonides will not be siui>rised at meeting occasionally with such in 
• wiitw who b obliged to take them as his guides. 
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tai diat oountrj and his embelUshment of their a^ital, maoi. 
fisted unfisigned sorrow at his loss; and his subjects at Cuip 
CO, proud of the gkny which his arms and his abilities had 
seenred for his native land, held him in no less admiration ^ 
while die more thoughtful and the more timid, in both oouft* 
tries, looked with apprehension to the future, when thescqptie of 
die vast empire, instead of being swayed by an old and expen* 
•need hand, was to be consigned to rival j»inces, naturally jeal* 
oos of one another, and, from their age, necessarily exposed to 
die unwholesome influence of crafty and ambitious counsdlooL 
The people testified their r^;ret by the unwonted honors paid 
to the memory of the deceoKd Inca. His heart was retained 
ta Quito, and his body, embalmed after die fashion of ikm 
country, was transported to Cuzco, to take its place in ikm 
great temple of the Sun, by the side of the remains erf hit 
royal ancestors. His obsequies were celebrated with sanguinary 
splendor in both the capitsds of his fiear-extended empire ; and 
several thousands of the imperial concubines, with numerous 
pages and officers of the palace, are said to have proved their 
sorrow, or their superstition, by offering up their own lives, 
that they might accompany their departed lord to the bright 
mansions of the Sun.^ 

For nearly five years after the death of Huayna Capec, the 
loyal brothers reigned, each over his allotted portion of the 
•mpire, without distrust of one another, or, at least, without 
collision. It seemed as if the wish of their father was'to be com- 
pletely realized, and that the two states were to maintain their 
respective integrity and independence as much as if they had 
never been imited into one. But, with the manifold causes foa 
jealousy and discontent, and the swarms of courtly sycophants 
who would find their account in fomenting these feelings, it was 
easy to see that this tranquil state of things could not long 
endure. Nor would it have endured so long, but for the moss 

* Omm ouinot d<ml>t thb monardi's popularity with the femak part of his nilailcctSa at 
katt, if, as tfao historian of the Incas tdls us, " he was never known to refuse a maaaiy if 
trhaltTir age or degree she vca^ be, any fkvor tliat she asked of lum 1 " — Con. °^|.. 
Pkrte z, lib. 8, cap. 7. 

•Sarmiento, Reladon, MS., ci^ 65.— Hezrera, Hist gencial, dec. 5» Sk 3» 09. 17. 
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gentle temper of Huascar, the only party who had ground for 
complaint. He was four or five years older than his brother, 
and was possessed of courage not to be doubted; but he was a 
prince of a generous and easy nature, and perhaps, if left to 
himself, might have acquiesced in an arrangement which, 
however unpalatable, was the will of his deified father. But 
Atahuallpa was of a different temper. Warlike, ambitious, and 
daring, he was constantly engaged in enterprises for the en- 
largement of his own territory ; though his crafty policy was 
icrupulous not to aim at extending his acquisitions in the 
direction of his royal brother. His restless spirit, however, 
excited some alarm at the court of Cuzco, and Huascar at length 
sent an envoy to Atahuallpa, to remonstrate with him on his 
ambitious enterprises, and to require him to render him hom- 
age for his kingdom of Quito. 

This is one statement. Other accounts pretend that the 
inmiediate cause of rupture was a claim instituted by Huascar 
for the territory of Tumebamba, held by his brother as part of 
his patrimonial inheritance. It matters little what was the os- 
tisnsible ground of collision between persons placed by circum- 
stances in so false a position in regard to one another that col- 
Ksion must, at some time or other, inevitably occur. 

The commencement, and, indeed, the whole course, of hos- 
tilities which soon broke out between the rival brothers are 
stated with irreconcilable and, considering the period was so 
near to that of the Spanish invasion, with unaccountable, 
discrepancy. By some it is said that in Atahuallpa's first en- 
counter with the troops of Cuzco he was defeated and made 
prisoner near Tumebamba, a favorite residence of his father, 
in the ancient territory of Quito and in the district of Caliaris. 
From this disaster he recovered by a fortunate escape firom con- 
finement, when, regaining his capital, he soon found himself 
at the head of a numerous army, led by the most able and 
experienced captains in the empire. The liberal manners of 
the young Atahuallpa had endeared him to the soldiers, with 
whom, as we have seen, he served more than one campaign in 
his fiBither's lifetime. These troops were the fiower of the 
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great armj of the Inca, and aome of them had grown gray m 
his long military career, which had left them at the norths 
wh»:e they readily transferred their allegiance to die youn^ 
sovereign of Quito. They were commanded by two offioem 
of great consideration, both possessed of large experience in 
mihtary affairs and high in the confidence of the late Inca. 
One of them was named Quizquiz ; the other, who was the 
maternal uncle of Atahuallpa, was called Challcuchima. 

With these practised warriors to guide him, the young mon- 
arch put himself at the head of this martial array and directed 
his march toward the south. He had not advanced farther 
than Ambato, about sixty miles distant from his capital, when 
he fell in with a numerous host which had been sent agaimt 
him by his brother, under the command of a distinguished chiefs 
tain, of the Inca family. A bloody battle followed, which 
lasted the greater part of the day ; and the theatre of combat 
was the skirts of the mighty Chimborazo.^ 

The battle ended favorably for Atahuallpa, and the Peru- 
vians were routed with great slaughter and the loss of their 
OHnmander. The prince of Quito availed himself of his ad- 
vantage to push forward his march until he arrived before the 
gates of Tumebamba, which dty, as well as the whole district 
of Cafiaris, though an ancient dependency of Quito, had sided 
with his rival in the contest. Entering the captive city like a 
conqueror, he put the inhabitants to the sword, and razed it 
with all its stately edifices, some of which had been reared bjr 
his own £aither, to the ground. He carried on the same war 
of extermination as he marched through the offending district 
of Cafiaris. In some places, it is said, bands of children, m 
well as of older persons, were sent out, in melancholy procea- 
sion, with green branches in their hands, to deprecate hit 
wrath ; but the vindictive conqueror, deaf to their entreaties 

* GaidlaMo denies that anything but inngnificant ikinmsbea took place before die (!•• 
diire action fought on the plains of Cuzco. But Sarmiento, who gathered his accounts of 
these events, as he tells us, from the actors in them, walked over the field of battle at A»- 
batOb when the ground was stiQ covered widi the bones of the shiin : *' Yo h(S pasadft 
por este Puebb y \A visto el Lugarjlonde dicen que esta Batalla se did, y cierto segHi 
hay la osamenta devieron aun de morir mas gente de la que cuentan.**— Reladon, MS.* 
09.69. 
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kid the country waste with fire and sword, sparing no man 
caspM/t of bearing arms who fell into his hands.^ 

The fate of Callaris struck terror into the hearts of his ene- 
mies, and one place after another opened its gates to the victor, 
who held on his triumphant march toward the Peruvian cap- 
ital. His arms experienced a temporary check before the isl- 
and of Pun^ whose bold warriors maintained the cause of his 
Ixother. After some days lost before this place, Atahuallpa 
left the contest to their old enemies, the people of Tumbes, 
who had early given in their adhesion to him, while he resumed 
his march and advanced as far as Caxamalca, about seven de- 
grees south. Here he halted with a detachment of the army, 
sending forward the main body under the command of his two 
generals, with orders to move straight upon Cuzco. He pre- 
ferred not to trust himself farther in the enemy's country, 
where a defeat might be &tal. By establishing his quarters at 
Caxamalca, he would be able to support his generals in case of 
a reverse, or, at worst, to secure his retreat on Quito until he 
was again in condition to renew hostilities. 

The two commanders, advancing by rapid marches, at 
length crossed the Apurimac River, and arrived within a shoft 
distance of the Faruvian capital. Meanwhile, Huascar had not 
been idle. On receiving tidings of the discomfiture of his 
army at Ambato, he made every exertion to raise levies 
throughout the country. By the .advice, it is said, of Us 
priests — the most incompetent advisers. in times of danger-— 
he chose to await the i^proach of the enemy in his own cap- 
ital ; and it was not till the latter had arrived within a few 
leagues of Cuzco that the Inca, taking counsel of the samt 
ghostly monitors, sallied forth to give him battle. 

** **CiMiitan mudKM IndiM i qolon yo k» oi, que por aiMaMr lu in, naadana AaB 
eacoadron grande de niilos y i otro de hombres de toda edad, qua salitsan hasta laa rlcM 
flsdas donde wnia oon gran pompa, Uevaado «• laa aanot nuaoa fardaa y «|}at da palai» 
y que le pidiesea la gtacia y amutad tuya para el poeblob sm aiiiar la iiytiria panda,^ 
que en tantos damores se lo suplicaroii, y con tanta hnmildad, qua baatara quebrantar OD- 
laaones de piedra : mas poca impresion hideron en el cruel de At a b ali p a , potque dkcn qgt 
■aad6 i Miacapitaiies ygeatea que iiuuaaen i todoa aqiaelkM qoa habiaa ToiklQ^ 
M kacho^ M pecdooando aiao 4 alguaoa aifioa y A laa mi«ww Mgndu dd r 
» Salada% MS., a*. 90. 
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The two armies met on the plains of Quipajrpan, in the 
neighborhood of the Indian metropolis. Their nmnbers are 
stated with the usual discrepancy ; but Atahuallpa's troops had 
considerably the advantage in discipline and experience, for 
many of Huascar's levies had been drawn hastily together from 
the surrounding country. Both fought, however, with the 
desperation of men who felt that everything was at stake. It 
was no longer a contest for a province, but for the possession 
of an empire. Atahuallpa's troops, flushed with recent success, 
fought with the confidence of those who relied on their superior 
prowess ; while the loyal vassals of the Inca displayed all the 
self-devotion of men who held their own lives cheap in the 
service of their master. 

The fight raged with the greatest obstinacy from sunrise to 
sunset ; and the groimd was covered with heaps of the dying 
and the dead, whose bones lay bleaching on the battle-field 
long after the conquest by the Spaniards. At length, fortune 
declared in favor of Atahuallpa, or, rather, the usual result of 
superior discipline and military practice followed. The ranks 
of the Inca were thrown into irretrievable disorder, and gave 
way in all directions. The conquerors followed close on the heels 
of the flying. Huascar himself, among the latter, endeavored 
to make his escape with about a thousand men who remained 
round his person. But the royal fugitive was discovered be- 
fore he had left the field \ his little party was enveloped by 
clouds of the enemy, and nearly everyone of the devoted band 
perished in defence of their Inca. Huascar was made prisoner, 
and the victorious chiefe marched at once on his capital, which 
they occupied in the name of their sovereign. ^^ 

These events occurred in the spring of 1532, a few months 
before the landing of the Spaniards. The tidings of the suc- 
cess of his arms and the capture of his unfortunate brother 
reached Atahuallpa at Caxamalca. He instantly gave orders 
that Huascar should be treated with the respect due to his rank« 

"CiendeLeon, Cronica, cap. 77.— Oviedo, Hist de laslndias, MS., Parte 3, Kb. fl^ 
Cftp. 9. — ^Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcta, torn, iii., p. 20a. — ^Zarate, Conq. del Peru, UW 
I, op. sa.— Sarmiento, ReladoOf MS., cap. 70.— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq.* MS* 
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but that he slioald be lemoYcd to the strong fortreai of Xauxa 
and held there in strict confinement. His orders did not stcqi 
here — ^if we are to receive the accounts of Gardlasso de la 
Vega, himself of the Inca race, and by his mother's fkdm 
nephew of the great Huayna Csqpac 

According to this authcnrityy Atahoallpa invited the Inca 
nobles throughout the cotmtry to assemble at Cozco, in <»rdcr 
. to deliberate on the best means of partitioning the empire be- 
tween him and his brother. When they had met in the capi- 
taly they were surrounded by the soldiery of Quito and butcb- 
cred without mercy. The motive for this perfidious act was 
to exterminate the whole of the royal funily, who mig^t eadi 
one of them show a better title to the crown than the ill^ti- 
mate Atahuallpa. But the massacre did not end here. Tha 
ill^timate of^nring, like himself, half-brothers of the monster, 
all, inshort, who had any of the Inca blood in their veins, wera 
involved in it ; and, with an appetite for carnage unparalletod 
in the annals of the Roman Empire or of the French Republic, 
Atahuallpa ordered all the fonales of the blood royal, his 
aunts, nieces, and cousins, to be put to death, and that, too, 
with the most refined and hngering tortures. To give greater 
zest to his revenge, many of the executions took place in tha 
presence of Huascar himself, who was thus compelled to wit* 
ness the butchery of his own wives and sisters, while, in tha 
extremity of anguish, they in vain called on him to protect 
them 1 12 

Such is the tale told by the historian oi the Incas, and n^ 
ceived by him, as he assures us, from his mother and micle^ 
who, being children at the time, were so fortunate as to lia 
among the few that escaped the massacre (^ their house.^ 

>* G«idksao» Cook ReaL, Parte i,13>.9,cap. 35-39.— "Abu Miig«Ka»HcnBftiias,Tlii% 
Sobrinas» Primas Hcrmanas, y Madrastras de AtahuaUpa, oolgayan de lot Aifaolae, j 4t 
■nchas Horeas aui altas que hicieroa : i unaa oolfaren de loe cabeSoa, k otraa per deb^|o 
.da las beafosy 7 iettaa de otrai manccas feaa» que por la honestidad aa callan : davaaiii 
•ua h^ueloB» que las tmriann en brafoa, tenianlna iiaata que se las cafiui» y aa apnmMieii'* 
(nnd^ cap. 37.) The vaiieCy of tortwe showa ■ohm inventioB in die wiiliit ttr, toon prah^ 
bl]r, in die wiitei's nnde^ the ancnnt laca, die fwcMi/lnir of dieae BbMbeard llilimiai. 

M « IM cniridadea, que Atalmallim en loa de la Saafie Real Uco, dM d« BalMioii 4t 
■i liadiab y d>i Heroaao luie^ que le Baati^ Don Fernando lTiieli|ie Tupnc Incn Hr 
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And such is the account repeated by many a Castilian writer 
since, without any 83rmptom of distrust. But a tissue of un- 
provoked atrocities like these is too repugnant to the princi- 
ples of human nature — and, indeed, to common sense — ^to war- 
rant our belief in them on ordinary testimony. 

The annals of semi-civiUzed nations unhappily show that 
there have been instances of similar attempts to extinguish the 
whole of a noxious race which had become the object of a 
tyrant's jealousy ; though such an attempt is about as chimer- 
ical as it would be to extirpate any particular species of plant 
the seeds of which had been borne on every wind over the 
country. But, if the attempt to exterminate the Inca race was 
actually made by Atahuallpa, how comes it that so many of 
the pure descendants of the blood royal — nearly six hundred 
in number — are admitted by the historian to have been in ex- 
istence seventy years after the imputed massacre ? ^* Why was 
the massacre, instead of being limited to the legitimate mem- 
bers of the royal stock, who could show a better title to the 
crown than the usurper, extended to all, however remotely or 
in whatever way, connected with the race ? Why were aged 
women and young maidens involved in the proscription, and 
why were they subjected to such refined and superfluous tort- 
ures, when it is obvious that beings so impotent could have 
done nothing to provoke the jealousy of the tyrant ? Why, 
when so many were sacrificed from some vague apprehension of 
distant danger, was his rival Huascar, together with his younger 
brother Manco Capac, the two men from whom the conqueror 
had most to fear, suffered to live ? Why, in short, is the won- 
derfiil tale not recorded by others before the time of Garcilasso, 
and nearer by half a century to the events themselves ? ^ 

ponqui, que entonces eran Nifios de menos de diez Afios." Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte 
t, lib. 9, cap. 14. 

>* This app«an from a petition for certain immunities, forwarded to Spain in z6o3» and 
•igned by five hundrtd an4 sixty-seven Indians of the royal Inca race. (Ibid., Parte 3, lib. 
9i cap. 40.) Oviedo says that Huayna Capac left a hundred sons and daughters, and that 
most •/ thtm w€re aiixfe m.t itu time of his wriHi^^ : "Tubo cien hijos y hijas, yU 
mayor parte de ellos son vivos." Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 9. 

>* I have looked in vain for some confirmation of this story in Oviedo, Sarmiento, XereSy 
OMa de Leon, Zarate, Pedro Piaarro» Gomara'-all living at the time, and, having ■rrciM 
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That Atahaallpa may have been guilty of excesses, and 
abused the rights of conquest by some gratuitous acts of crur 
ehy, may be readily believed ; for no one who calls to mind 
his treatment of the Cafiaris — ^which his own apologists do not 
affect to deny ^ — will doubt that he had a full measure of the 
vindictive temper which belongs to 

** Those souls of fire, and Children of the Son, 
With whom revenge was virtue." 

But there is a wide difference between this and the monstrous 
and most unprovoked atrocities imputed to him, implying a 
diabolical nature not to be admitted on the evidence of an 
Indian partisan, the sworn foe of his house, and repeated by 
Castilian chroniclers, who may naturally seek, by blazoning 
the enormities of Atahuallpa, to find some apology for the 
cruelty of their countrymen toward him. 

The news of the great victory was borne on the wings of the 
wind to Caxamalca ; and loud and long was the rejoicing, 
not only in the camp of Atahuallpa, but in the town and siu:- 
rounding coimtry ; for all now came in, eager to offer their 
congratulations to the victor and do him homage. The Prince 
oi Quito no longer hesitated to assume the scarlet ^orla, the 
diadem of the Incas. His triumph was complete. He had 
beaten his enemies on their own groimd, had taken their capi- 
tal, had set his foot on the neck of his rival, and won for himr 
self the ancient sceptre of the Children of the Sun. But the 
hour of triumph was destined to be that of his deepest humili* 
ation. Atahuallpa was not one of those to whom, in the lan- 
guage of the Grecian bard, " the gods are willing to reveal 
themselves. ' * ^"^ He had not read the handwriting on the hear* 

to the best sources of infemuy^on, and aO, it may be added, disposed to do stem joitioe 19 
die evfl qualities of the Indian monaxdi. 

>• No one of the apologista of Atahuallpa goes quite so far as Father Velaaco, who, in lim 
overflowings of his loyalty for a Quito monardi, regards his massacre of die Cafiaris as m 
very fair retribution fbr their offences : " Si les aulenra dont je viens de parler sPitaieni 
trawrte dans les mtrnet drconstances qu' Atahuallpa et avaieat ^rouv4 autant d'ofinaet 
graves et le trahisona, je ne croirai jamais qu'lls eussent agt antrement" Hfst de Quini 
lHlkL,va9l^ i***06ydip«i»«ia^««n«coi4«^MM«»4MWctt.» OAYl., «^ v. ifiib 
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ens. The small speck which the clear-sighted eye of his father 
had discerned on the distant verge of the horizon, though little 
noticed by Atahuallpa, intent on the deadly strife with his 
brother, had now risen high toward the zenith, spreading wider 
and wider, till it wrapped the skies in darkness and was ready 
to burst in thunders on the devoted nation. 



CHAPTER III. 



The Spaniards Land at Tumbez. — Pizarro Reconnoitres the Country.-— 
Foundation of San Miguel — March into the Interior. — Embassy 
from the Inca. — ^Adventures on the March. — ^Arrival at the Foot o£ 
the Andes. 

1532. 

We left the Spaniards at the island of Pun&, preparing to 
make their descent on the neighboring continent at Tumbez. 
This port was but a few leagues distant, and Pizarro, with the 
greater part of his followers, passed over in the ships, while a 
few others were to transport the commander's baggage and the 
military stores on some of the Indian balsas. One of the lat- 
ter vessels which first touched the shore was surrounded, and 
three persons who were on the raft were carried off by the na- 
tives to the adjacent woods and there massacred. The Indians 
then got possession of another of the balsas, containing Pizar- 
ro's wardrobe ; but, as the men who defended it raised loud 
cries for help, they reached the ears of Hernando Pizarro, who, 
with a small body of horse, had effected a landing some way 
farther down the shore. A broad tract of miry ground, over- 
flowed at high water, lay between him and the party thus 
rudely assailed by the natives. The tide was out, and the 
bottom was soft and dangerous. With little regard to the 
danger, however, the bold cavalier spurred his horse into the 
sUmy depths, and, followed by his ipen, with the mud up 
to their saddle-girths, plimged forward into the midst of the 
maraudeis, who, terrified by the strange apparition of the 
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hoisemen, fled precipitately, without show of fight, to the 
neighboring forests. 

This conduct of the natives of Tumbez is not easy to be ex- 
plained, considering the friendly relations maintained with the 
Spaniards on their preceding visit, and lately renewed in the 
island of Pun4. But Pizarro was still more astonished, on 
entering their town, to find it not only deserted, but, with the 
exception of a few buildings, entirely demoUshed. Four or 
five of the most substantial private dwelUngs, the great temple, 
and the fortress — and these greatly damaged, and wholly de- 
spoiled of their interior decorations — alone survived to mark 
the site of the city and attest its former splendor.^ The scene 
of desolation filled the conquerors with dismay ; for even the 
raw recruits, who had never visited the coast before, had heard 
the marvellous stories of the golden treasures of Tumbez, and 
they had confidently looked forward to them as an easy spoil 
after all their fatigues. But the gold of Peru seemed only like a 
deceitfiil phantom, which, after beckoning them on through toil 
and danger, vanished the moment they attempted to grasp it. 

Pizarro despatched a small body of troops in pursuit of the 
fugitives ; and, after some sUght skirmishing, they got posses- 
sion of several of the natives, and among them, as it chanced, 
the curaca of the place. When brought before the Spanish 
commander, he exonerated himself fi-om any share in the 
violence ofiered to the white men, sa3ring that it was done by 
a lawless party of his people, without his knowledge at the 
time ; and he expressed his willingness to deUver them up to 
punishment, if they could be detected. He explained the di- 
lapidated condition of the town by the long wars carried on 
with the fierce tribes of Pun&, who had at length succeeded in 
getting possession of the place and driving the inhabitants into 
the neighboring woods and moimtains. The Inca, to whose 
cause they were attached, was too much occupied with his own 
feuds to protect them against their enemies. 

> Xeres, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iii., p. 185.— ** Aunque b del leoiplo dd Sol nk 
quiea dkw adoran era coia de ver» porque tenian grandes edifidot, y feodo d par de dentio 
y defoera pmtado de grandes pinturas y ricos madzes de oolorat, porque ios hay en aquelki 
tieiim.^— Rdadon dd primer Detcub., MS. 
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Wkether Pizarro gave anj credit to the cacique's exculpof- 
tion of himself may be doubted. He dissembled his suspicioni^ 
however, and, as the Indian lord promised obedience in his 
own name and that of his vasKtls, the Spanish general consented 
to take no further notice of the affair. He seems now to have 
felt for the first time, in its full force, that it was his policy to 
gain the good will of the people among whom he had thrown 
himself in the face of such tremendous odds. It was, perhaps, thft 
excesses of which his men had been guilty in the earlier stagiei 
of the expedition that had shaken the confidence of the peq[dt 
of Tumbez and incited them to this treacherous retaliation. 

Pizarro inquired of the natives who now, imder promise ci 
impunity, came into the camp, what had become of his tmtt 
followers that remained with them in the former expeditioBw 
The answers they gave were obscure and contradictory. Soom 
said they had died of an epidemic ; others, that they had pei- 
ished in the war with Puni ; and others intimated that they hai 
lost their lives in consequence of some outrage attempted oa 
the Indian women. It was impossible to arrive at the trutk. 
The last account was not the least probable. But, whatever 
might be the cause, there was no doubt they had both perished^ 

This intelligence spread an additional gloom over the Spaifc- 
iards, which was not dispelled by the flaming pictures now 
given by the natives of the riches of the land, and of the stafet 
and magnificence of the monarch in his distant capital among 
the moimtains. Nor did they credit the authenticity of a 
scroll of paper which Pizarro had obtained from an Indian 
to whom it had been delivered by one of the white men left 
in the country. "Know, whoever you may be,'' said th« 
writing, << that may chance to set foot in this country, that k 
contains more gold and silver than th^e is iron in Biscay.*' 
This paper, when shown to the soldiers, excited only their ridfe> 
cule, as a device of their captain to keep alive their chimerical 
hopes.^ 

'Fortibe aooountof die tianaactkms in Tumbes, see Pedro Piourro, Deicub. y CSoaq., 
MS.— Oviedo, Hwc de las Indiae, MS., Parte 3, Hb. 8, caph x.— Reladon del psioMr Dti- 
cab., MS.— Heroara, Hkt. giiniml» dec 4^ lib. 9b cap* z, •;•— Xerei, Conq. del Pent, 9B^ 
Barda, torn, iii., p. 185. 
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Pizarro now saw that it was not politic to protract his stay 
in his present quarters, where a spirit of disaffection would 
soon creep into the ranks of his followers unless their spirits 
were stimulated by novelty or a life of incessant action. Yet 
he felt deeply anxious to obtain more particulars than he had 
hitherto gathered of the actual condition of the Peruvian em- 
pire, of its strength and resources, of the monarch who ruled 
over it, and of his present situation. He was also desirous, be- 
fore taking any decisive step for penetrating the country, to 
seek out some commodious place for a settlement, which might 
afford him the means of a regular commimication with the 
colonies, and a place of strength, on which he himself might 
retreat in case of disaster. 

He decided, therefore, to leave part of his company at Tum- 
bez, including those who, from the state of their health, were 
least able to take the field, and with the remainder to make an 
excursion into the interior and reconnoitre the land, before de- 
ciding on any plan of operations. He set out early in May, 
1532, and, keeping along the more level regions himself, sent a 
small detachment under the command of Hernando de Soto to 
explore the skirts of the vast sierra. 

He maintained a rigid discipline on the march, conmiand- 
ing his soldiers to abstain from all acts of violence, and pun- 
ishing disobedience in the most prompt and resolute manner.^ 
The natives rarely offered resistance. When they did so, they 
were soon reduced, and Pizarro, far from adopting vindictive 
measures, was open to the first demonstrations of submission. 
By this lenient and liberal policy he soon acquired a name 
among the inhabitants which effaced the unfavorable impres- 
sions made of him in the earlier part of the campaign. The 
natives, as he marched through the thick-settled hamlets which 
sprinkled the level region between the Cordilleras and the 
ocean, welcomed him with rustic hospitahty, providing good 
quarters for his troops, and abundant supplies, which cost but 

*" Mando d Odbcnuidor por proffon 6 to graTes peoM quo no le ftieM hecfaa fuena nl 
^■■cortBiia, 6 que teles Uciese nraybuen tratamiento par lot Etpafioles 6 tos criadM.** 
Ofiedo, Hut delai Indiaa, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. a. 
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little in the prolific soil of the Herra caUetiU. Everywhere 
Pixarro made proclamatioQ that he came in the name of the 
Holy Vicar of God and of the sovereign of Spain, requiring th* 
obedience of the inhabitants as true children of the Church and 
vassals of his lord and master. And, as the simple people 
made no opposition to a formula of which they could not com* 
prdiend a syllable, they were admitted as good subjects of th» 
crown of Castile, and their act of homage — or what was readily 
interpreted as such — ^was duly recorded and attested by th* 
notary.* 

At the expiration of some three or four weeks spent in re- 
ooonoitring the country, Pizarro came to the conclusion thai 
the most eligible site for his new settlement was in the rich val- 
ley of Tangarala, thirty leagues south of Tumbez, traversed by 
mcnre than one stream that opens a communication with the 
ocean. To this spot, accordingly, he ordered the men left aft 
Tumbez to repair at once in their vessels ; and no sooner had 
they arrived than busy i^'eparations were made for btulding iq^ 
the town in a manner suited to the wants of the colony. Tim- 
ber was procured from the neighboring woods, stones wero 
dragged from their quarries, and edifices gradually rose, some 
of which made pretensions to strength, if not to elegance. 
Among them were a church, a magazine for public stores, a 
hall of justice, and a fortress. A municipal govemmoit was 
organized, consisting of regidores, alcaldes, and the usual civie 
functionaries. The adjacent territory was parcelled out 
among the residents, and each colonist had a certain numbtr 
of the natives allotted to assist him in his labors ; for, as Pi« 
larro's secretary remarks, « it being evident that the coloniata 
could not support themselves without the services of the Ift- 
dians, the ecclesiastics and the leaders of the expedition all 

* " E mandabales nodficar 6 dar d entender con Us lenguas d requcrimitnto que ■§ 
Msgestsid manda que se les haga d los Indios para traellos en conodmiento de nucaUa 
Saota f fe catdica, y requirienddes con la paz, k que obedefcan i la I|^cafai CatoKca 4 
Apostolica de Roma, 6 en lo temporal den la obedienda k su Magattad ft i los Reyaa soi 
tuccesores en los regnos de CasdUa i de Leon ; respondieron que asi lo qutriaa 4 hariai^ 
gnardarian fe cumpUnaa enteramattfce ; ft el Goberaadflr loa rodbio par lalM f^ialloi d« 
•us liaffestadM for auto pubUco 4e aotarios." Ovkdo, Hiit do lao ladiasy MS., «M 
•upn. 
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agreed that a repartimiento of the natives woxild serve the 
cause of religion, and tend greatly to their spiritual welfare, 
since they would thus have die opportunity of being initiated 
in the true faith." « 

Having made these arrangements with such conscientious 
regard to the welfare of the benighted heathen, Pizarro gave 
his infant city the name of San Miguel, in acknowledgment 
of the service rendered him by that saint in his battles with 
the Indians of Fund. The site originally occupied by the 
settlement was afterward found to be so imhealthy that it 
was abandoned for another on the banks of the beautiful 
Kura. The town is still of some note for its manufactures, 
though dwindled from its ancient importance ; but the name 
of San Miguel de Piura, which it bears, still commemorates 
the foundation of the first European colony in the empire of 
the Incas. 

Before quitting the new settlement, Pizarro caused the gold 
and silver ornaments which he had obtained in different parts 
of the country to be melted down into one mass, and a fifth to 
be deducted for the crown. The remainder, which belonged 
to the troops, he persuaded them to relinquish for the present, 
under the assurance of being repaid from the first spoils that fell 
into their hands.* With these funds, and other articles col- 
lected in the course of the campaign, he sent back the vessels 
to Panama. The gold was applied to paying off the ship- 
owners and those who had furnished the stores for the expe- 
dition. That he should so easily have persuaded his men to 
resign present possessions for a future contingency is proof that 
the spirit of enterprise was renewed in their bosoms in all its 

• Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— Cieza de Leon, 
Cronica, cap. 55. — Relacion del primer Descub., MS. — " Porque los Vednos, si* aiuda i 
■crvidos de los Naturales no se podian sostener, ni poblarse d PueUo. ... A esta 
causa, con acuerdo de el Religioso, i de los Ofidales, que les paredo convenir sisi al servido 
de Dios, i bien de los Naturales, el Gobemador deposit6 los Cadques, i Indios en los 
Vednos de este Pueblo, porque los aiudasen a sostener, i los Christianos los doctrinasen en 
nuestra Santa F6, conforme i los Mandamientos de su MagesUd." Xerez, Conq. del Pern, 
ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 187. 

* '* E sacado d quinto para su Magestad, lo restante que pertened6 al Egerdto de la 
Cooquista, d Gobemador le tom6 prestado de los compafieros para se lo paga dd 
aioqtM aa obieM.*' Oviedo, Hitt de las Indias, MS., Parte 9, lib. 8, cap. a. 
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former vigor, and that they looked forward with the 
buoyant confidence to the results. 

In his late tour of observation the Spanish commaiider had 
gathered much important intelligence in regard to the state dt 
the kingdom. He had ascertained the result of the struggle 
between the Inca brothers, and that the victCM: now lay with his 
army encamped at the distance of only ten or twelve dayif 
journey from San MigueL The accoimts he heard of the opu- 
lence and power of that monarch, and of his great southea 
capital, perfectly corresponded with the general rumors befone 
received, and contained, therefore, something to stagger the 
confidence, as well as to stimulate the cupidity, of the in- 
vaders. 

Pizarro would gladly have seen his little army strengthened 
by reinforcements, however small the amount, and on that 
accoimt postponed his departure for several weeks. But no r^ 
inforcement arrived; and, as he received no further tklingn 
firom his associates, he judged that longer delay would probabif 
be attended with evik greater than those to be encountered om, 
the march ; that discontents would inevitably spring up in a 
life of inaction, and the strength and spirits of the soldier sink 
under the enervating influence of a tropical climate. Yet the 
force at his command, amotinting to less than two hundred 
soldiers in all, after reserving fifty for the protection of the new 
settlement, seemed but a small one for the conquest of an 
empire. He might, indeed, instead of marching against the 
Inca, take a southerly direction toward the rich capital of 
Cuzco. But this would only be to postpone the hour of reck- , 
oning. For in what quarter of the empire could he hope to 
set his foot, where the arm of its master would not reach him? 
By such a course, moreover, he would show his own distrust of 
himself. He would shake that opinion of his invincible prowan 
which he had hitherto endeavored to impress on the natives, 
and which constituted a great secret of his strength ; which, in 
short, held sterner sway over the mind than the display of num- 
bers and mere phjrsical force. Worse than all, such a oouiie 
would impair the confidence of his troops in themselves and 
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their rdianoe on himself. Ths woald be to pdsj the ana of 
enterprise at once. It was not to be thooght of. 

But, while Pizarro decided to march into the intmor, it k 
doubtful whether he had formed any more definite plan of 
action. We have no means of knowing his intentions, at this 
distance of time, otherwise than as they are shown by his 
action. Unfoxtunatdy, he could not write, and he has left no 
record, like the inestimable Commentaries of Cort^, to en- 
lighten us as to his motives. His secretary, and some of his 
companions in aims, have recited his actions in detail ; but the 
motives which led to them they were not always so competent 
to disclose. 

It is possible that the Spanish general, even so early as the 
period of his residence at San Miguel, may have meditated 
some daring stroke, some ^ective caup-de-mainy which, like 
that of Cort^ when he carried off the Aztec monarch to his 
quarters, might strike tercor into the hearts of the people and 
at once decide the fortunes of the day. It is more probable, 
however, that he now only proposed to present himself before 
tiie Inca as the peaceful representative of a brother monarch, 
and by these friendly demonstrations disarm any feeling of 
hostility, or even of suspicion. When once in conmiunication 
with the Indian prince, he could regulate his future course by 
circumstances. 

On September 24, 1532, five months after landing at Tum- 
bez, Pizarro marched out at the head of his little body of ad- 
venturers from the gates of San Miguel, having enjoined it on 
the colonists to treat their Indian vassab with humanity and to 
conduct themselves in such a manner as would secure the good 
will of the surrounding tribes. Their own existence, and with 
it the safety of the army and the success of the undertaking, 
depended on this course. In the place were to remain the 
loyal treasurer, the veedoTy or inspector of metals, and other 
officers of the crown ; and the command of the garrison was 
intrusted to the cantadoTy Antonio Navarra'' Then, putting 

V TLcgvt, Cooq. dd Peru, ap. Barcb, torn, ifi., p. 187.— Pedro Plfittvo^ Detcubw 7 Goiiq« 
■&-0«ledo, Hkc dtt IM lMttM» Ma, Parte 3, lib. 8, «p* M' 

Peru 18 Vol. 1 
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himadf at the head of his troops, the chief struck boldly into 
the heart of the country in the direction where, as he was in- 
formed, lay the camp of the Inca. It was a daring enterprise, 
thus to venture with a handful of followers into the heart of a 
powerful empire, to present himself face to face before the 
Indian monarch in his own camp, encompassed by the flower 
of his victorious army ! Pizarro had already experienced more 
than once the difficulty of maintaining his ground against the 
rude tribes of the north, so much inferior in strength and 
numbers to the warlike legions of Peru. But the hazard of the 
game, as I have already more than once had occasion to remark, 
constituted its great charm with the Spaniard. The brilHant 
achievements of his countrymen, on the Hke occasions, with 
means so inadequate, inspired him with confidence in his own 
good star, and this confidence was one source of his success. 
Had he faltered for a moment, had he stopped to calculate 
chances, he must inevitably have failed ; for the odds were too 
great to be combated by sober reason. They were only to be 
met triumphantly by the spirit of the knight-errant. 

After crossing the smooth waters of the Piura, the little army 
continued to advance over a level district intersected by streams 
that descended from the neighboring Cordilleras. The face of 
the country was shagged over with forests of gigantic growth, 
and occasionally traversed by ridges of barren land, that seemed 
like shoots of the adjacent Andes, breaking up the region into 
little sequestered valleys of singular loveliness. The soil, 
though rarely watered by the rains of heaven, was naturally 
rich, and wherever it was refreshed by moisture, as on the mar- 
gins of the streams, it was enamelled with the brightest verd- 
ure. The industry of the inhabitants, moreover, had turned 
these streams to the best account, and canals and aqueducts 
were seen crossing the low lands in all directions, and spread- 
ing over the country, like a vast net-work, diffusing fertility 
and beauty around them. The air was scented with the sweet 
odors of flowers, and everywhere the eye was refreshed by the 
right of orchards laden with unknown fruits, and of fields war- 
ing with yellow grain, and rich in luscious vegetables of every 
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descripdcxi that teem in the sunny clime of the equator. The 
Spaniards were among a people who had carried the refine* 
ments of husbandry to a greater extent than any yet foimd on 
the American continent ; and^ as they journeyed through this 
paradise of plenty, their condition formed a pleasing contrast 
to what they had before endured in the dreary wilderness of 
the mangroves. 

Everywhere, too, they were received with confiding hospi- 
tality by the simple people ; for which they were no doubt in- 
debted, in a great measure, to their own inofiensive deport- 
ment. Every Spaniard seemed to be aware that his only 
chance of success lay in conciUating the good opinion of tlMK 
inhabitants among whom he had so recklessly cast his fortunes. 
In most of the hamlets, and in every place of considerable size, 
some fortress was to be found, or royal caravansary, destined 
for the Inca on his progresses, the ample halls of which fiir- 
nished abundant accommodations for the Spaniards ; who wevs 
thus provided with quarters along their route at the charge of 
the very government which they were preparing to overturn.* 

On the fifth day after leaving San Miguel, Pizarro halted in 
<me of these delicious valleys, to give his troops repose, and to 
make a more complete inspection of them. Their number 
amounted in all to one hundred and seventy-seven, of whidi 
sixty-seven were cavalry. He mustered only three arquebu- 
siers in his whole company, and a few crossbow-men, alto* 
gether not exceeding twenty.* The troops were tolerably well 
equipped, and in good condition. But the watchful eye of 
their commander noticed with tmeasiness that, notwithstanding 
the general heartiness in the cause manifested by his followeis, 
there were some among them whose countenance lowered with 
discontent, and who, although they did not give vent to it in 
open murmurs, were fax fixnn moving with their wonted alac- 



• Oviedo, Hist de kt Indias, MS., Pftrt* 3, Ub. 8, cap. 4.— Nahura^ Rdackm 1 
MS.— Conq. i Fob. dd Pku, MS.— Rdadon dd primer DeKolx, MS. 

* Thortt is Ittss discrcpaiicy in tfaa esdmats of the Spanish fcrot here than usual Tha 
paucity of numbers gave lass xoom liar it No account canies diem as high as two howfaad* 
I hare adopted that of the secretary Xerec (Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p^ sSy)^ 
vlMhas been foUowad Iqr OWedo (Hist de las ladhn, MS., Part* j, lib. i,eap.3) wA 
by the Jndicfaus Hsrrera, Hist general, dec. 5, lib. s, cap. m. 
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rity. He was aware that if this spirit became contagious it 
would be the ruin of the enterprise ; and he thought it best to 
exterminate the gangrene at once, and at whatever cost, than 
to wait until it had infected the whole s)rstem. He came to 
an extraordinary resolution. 

Calling his men together, he told them that " a crisis had now 
arrived in their affairs, which it demanded all their courage to 
meet. No man should think of going forward in the expedi- 
tion who could not do so with his whole heart, or who had the 
least misgiving as to its success. If any repented of his share 
in it, it was not too late to turn back. San Miguel was but 
poorly garrisoned, and he should be glad to see it in greater 
•trength. Those who chose might return to this place, and 
they should be entitled to the same proportion of lands and 
Indian vassals as the present residents. With the rest, were 
they few or many, who chose to take their chance with him, 
he should pursue the adventure to the end. ' ' ^ 

It was certainly a remarkable proposal for a commander who 
was ignorant of the amount of disaffection in his ranks, and 
who could not safely spare a single man from his force, already 
far too feeble for the undertaking. Yet, by insisting on the 
wants of the little colony of San Miguel, he afforded a decent 
pretext for the secession of the malecontents, and swept away 
the barrier of shame which might have still held them in the 
camp. Notwithstanding the fair opening thus afforded, there 
were but few, nine in all, who availed themselves of the gener- 
al's permission. Four of these belonged to the infantry, and 
five to the horse. The rest loudly declared their resolve to go 
forward with their brave leader ; and, if there were some whose 
voices were faint amidst the general acclamation, they at least 
relinquished the right of complaining hereafter, since they had 
voluntarily rejected the permission to return." This stroke of 

10 •* Que todos los que quiriesen bolverse i la dudad de San Migrud y avedndarse alU 
donas de los vednos que alii quedaban d les depositaria repardmientos de Indios con que 
•e sostubiesen como lo habia hedio con los otros vednos ; h que con los Espafioles que 
quodasen, pocos 6 muchos, iria i ccmquistar h padficar la tierra en demanda y persecucaon 
ddcamino que llevaba." Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 3. 

» nrfd., MS., loc. dt.— Herrera, Hitt general, dec. 5, Ub. i, cap. a.— Xeres, Cooq. del 
Varu, ap. Barda, torn. iM., p. i8f. 
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policy in their sagacious captain was attended with the best d^ 
fects. He had winnowed out the few grains of discontent 
which, if left to themselves, might have fermented in secret till 
the whole mass had swelled into mutiny. Cort6s had compelled 
his men to go forward heartily in his enterprise by burning 
their vessels and thus cutting off the only means of retreat. 
Pizarro, on the other hand, threw open the gates to the disaf- 
fected and £5icilitated their departure. Both judged right, under 
their peculiar circumstances, and both were perfectly successful. 

Feeling himself strengthened, instead of weakened, by his 
loss, Pizarro now resumed his march, and on the second day 
arrived before a place called Zaran, situated in a fruitful vaUey 
among the mountains. Some of the inhabitants had been 
drawn off to swell the levies of AtahuaUpa. The Spaniards 
had repeated experience on their march of the oppressive ez- 
iu:tions of the Inca, who had almost depopulated some of the 
valleys to obtain reinforcements for his army. The cioraca of 
the Indian town where Pizarro now arrived received him with 
kindness and hospitality, and the troops were quartered m 
usual in one of the royal tambos or caravansaries, which were 
found in all the principal places.^ 

Yet the Spaniards saw no signs of their approach to the royal 
encampment, though more time had already elapsed than wm 
originally allowed for reaching it. Shortly before entmng 
Zaran, Pizarro had heard that a Peruvian garrison was estab- 
lished in a place called Caxas, lying among the hills, at no 
great distance from his present quarters. He inmiediately de- 
spatched a small party under Hernando de Soto in that direc- 
tion, to reconnoitre the ground, and bring him intelligence of 
the actual state of things, at Zaran, where he would halt imtil 
his officer's return. 

Day after day passed on, and a week had elapsed before tid- 
ings were received of his companions, and Pizarro was becom- 
ing seriously alarmed for their faCe, when on the eighth mom- 
ing Soto appeared, bringing with him an envoy from the Inca 
lumself. He was a person of rank, and was attended by several 

>« Conq. i PoK dd Piru, MS. 
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followers of inferior condition. He had met the Spaniards at 
Caxas, and now accompanied them on their return, to deliver 
his sovereign's message, with a present to the Spanish com- 
mander. The present consisted of two foimtains, made of 
stone, in the form of fortresses ; some fine stuifs of woollen em- 
broidered with gold and silver ; and a quantity of goose-flesh, 
dried and seasoned in a peculiar manner, and much used as a 
perfume, in a pulverized state, by the Peruvian nobles.^ The 
Indian ambassador came charged also with his master's greet- 
ing to the strangers, whom Atahuallpa welcomed to his country 
and invited to visit him in his camp among the mountains.^* 

Pizarro well understood that the Inca's object in this diplo- 
matic visit was less to do him courtesy than to inform himself 
of the strength and condition of the invaders. But he was well 
pleased with the embassy, and dissembled his consciousness of 
Its real piuT)ose. He caused the Peruvian to be entertained in 
the best manner the camp could afford, and paid him the re- 
spect, says one of the Conquerors, due to the ambassador of so 
great a monarch.^' Pizarro urged him to prolong his visit for 
some days, which the Indian envoy declined, but made the 
most of his time while there, by gleaning all the information he 
could in respect to the use of every strange article which he 
saw, as well as the object of the white men's visit to the land, 
and the quarter whence they came. 

i> " Dos Fortale^as, i manera de Fuente, figuradas en Piedra, con que beba, i dos 
cartas de Patos secos, desollados, para que hechos polvos, se sahume con ellos, porque asi 
se usa entre los Sefiores de su Tierra ; i que le embiaba d decir, que k\ tiene voluntad de 
ser su Amigo, i esperalle de Paz en Caxamalca." Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, 
torn, iii., p. 189. 

1* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, 
Kb. 8, cap. 3.— Reladon del primer Descub., MS.— Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, 
torn. iiL, p. 189.— Garcilasso de la Vega tells us that Atahuallpa' s envoy addressed the 
Spanish commander in the most humble and deprecatory manner, as Son of the Sun and 
of the great God Viracocha. He adds that he was loaded with a prodigious present of all 
kbds of game, living and dead, gold and silver vases, emeralds, turquoises, etc., etc, 
enough to furnish out the finest chapter of the Arabian Nights. (Com. Real., Parte 9, lib. 
I, cap. 19.) It is extraordinary that none of the Conquerors, who had a quick eye for Uwse 
dainties, should allude to them. One cannot but suspect that the "old uncle" was amusing 
bimself at his young nephew's expense — and, as it has proved, at the expense of most of 
Us readers, who receive the Inca's fairy-tales as historic facts. 

>* ** I mand6, que le diesen de comer i el, i i los que con d venian, i todo lo que huviesen 
■lenester, i fuesen bien aposentados, como Embajadores de tan Gran Sefior." Xere^ 
Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 189. 
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The Spanish captain satisfied his curiosity in all these parr 
ticulars. The intercourse with the natives, it may be here re- 
marked, was maintained by means of two of the youths who had 
accompanied the Conquerors on their return home from their 
preceding voyage. They had been taken by Pizarro to Spain, 
and, as much pains had been bestowed on teaching them the 
Castilian, they now filled the office of interpreters and opened 
an easy communication with their countrymen. It was of 
inestimable service ; and well did the Spanish commander reap 
the fruits of his forecast.^* 

On the departure of the Peruvian messenger, Pizarro pre- 
sented him with a cap of crimson cloth, some cheap but showy 
ornaments of glass, and other toys, which he had brought for 
the piurpose from Castile. He charged the envoy to tell his 
master that the Spaniards came from a powerful prince who 
dwelt far beyond the waters ; that they had heard much of the 
fame of Atahuallpa's victories, and were come to pay their 
respects to him, and to offer their services by aiding him with 
their arms against his enemies ; and he might be assured they 
would not halt on the road longer than was necessary, before 
presenting themselves before him. 

Pizarro now received from Soto a full account of his late 
expedition. That chief, on entering Caxas, found the inhabi- 
tants mustered in hostile array, as if to dispute his passage. 
But the cavalier soon convinced them of his pacific intentions, 
and, laying aside their menacing attitude, they received the 
Spaniards with the same courtesy which had been shown them 
in most places on their march. 

Here Soto found one of the royal officers, employed in col- 
lecting the tribute for the government. From this functionary 
he learned that the Inca was quartered with a large army at 
Caxamalca, a place of considerable size on the other side of 

1* "Loslndiosdela tierra se entendian muy bien con los Espafioles, porque aqudlo* 
nochachos Indio, que en el descubrimiento de la tierra Pizarro troxo i Espafia, entendian 
Buy bien nuestra lengua, y los tenia alli, con los cuales se entendia muy bien con todos los 
naturales de la tterra.** (Rdadon del primer Descub., MS.) Vet it is a proof of the ludi- 
crous Uunders into which the Conquerors were perpetually &lling, that Pizarro's secretary 
•nistandy confounds the Inca's name with that of hiscapitaL Huayna Capac he always 
•lylas "old Cuaco,** and his son Huascar <* young Cuzco.'* 
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Ae Cordillera, where he was enjoying the hixnry of the warm 
baths, supplied by natural springs, for whidi it was then fin- 
mous, as it is at the present day. The cavalier gathered, alKi, 
much important information in regard to the resources and die 
general policy of government, the state maintained by the 
Inca, and the stem severity with which obedience to tibe law 
was everywhere enforced. He had some opportunity of ob- 
serving this for himself, as, on entering the village, he saw 
several Indians hanging dead by their heels, having been exe* 
cuted for some violence offered to the Virgins of the Sun, of 
whom thore was a convent in the neighborhood.^' 

From Caxas, De Soto had passed to the adjacent town of 
Guancabamba, much larger, more populous, and better built 
than the preceding. The houses, instead of being made of 
clay baked in the sun, were many of them constructed of solid 
stone, so nicely put together that it wa3 impossible to detect 
the line of junction. A river which passed through the town 
was traversed by a bidge, and the high-road of the Incas 
which crossed tlus district was far superior to that which the 
Spaniards had seen on the sea-board. It was raised in manjr 
places, like a causeway, paved with heavy stone flags, and 
bordered by trees that afforded a grateful shade to the passen- 
ger, while streams of water were conducted through aqueducts 
along the sides to slake his thirst. At certain distances, alsOp 
they noticed small houses, which, they were told, were for the 
accommodation of the traveller, who might thus pass without 
inconvenience from one end of the kingdom to the other. ^ la 
another quarter they beheld one of those magazines destined 
for the army, filled with grain and with articles of clothing ; 
and at the entrance of the town was a stone building, occa- 
I»ed by a public officer, whose business it was to collect tlie 
tolls or duties on various commodities brought into the place 

>' " A U eatrada dd Pueblo havia derfeos Indkw ahorcados de los piet : i tapo de eslt 
Principal, qae Atahalipa los mand^ matar, porque unode ettoa entrd en la Cam de ha li» 
CevM A, dormir odd una : al qual, i i todos lot Poiteroi que consinderon, ahotcd." XeM% 
Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. i88. 

^* "Van per eate camiao cafiot de agua de donde lot f!ainmant»>t beben, trddoa de mm 
■admientos de ourai partes, yi cada Jornada una Caaa i numera de Vcota donde ae sip»> 
•entan los que van k vienen." Oviedo, Hist de las ladias, MS., Parle 3, lib. t, oepw f. 
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or carried out of it.^ These accounts of De Soto not only 
confirmed all that the Spaniards had heard of the Indian em- 
pire, but greatly raised their ideas of its resources and domestic 
policy. They might well have shaken the confidence of hearts 
less courageous. 

Pizarro, before leaving his present quarters, despatched a 
messenger to San Miguel with particulars of his movements, 
sending at the same time the articles received from the Inca, 
as well as those obtained at different places on the route. The 
skill shown in the execution of some of these fabrics sent to 
Castile excited great admiration there. The fine woollen 
cloths, especially, with their rich embroidery, were pronounced 
equal to textures of silk, from which it was not easy to distin- 
guish them. The material was probably the delicate wool of 
the vicufia, none of which had then been seen in Europe.* 

Pizarro, having now acquainted himself with the most direct 
route to Caxamalca — the Caxamarca of the present day — 
resumed his march, taking a direction nearly south. The first 
place of any size at which he halted was Motupe, pleasantly 
situated in a fruitful valley, among hills of no great elevation, 
which cluster round the base of the Cordilleras. The place 
was deserted by its curaca, who, with three hundred of its 
warriors, had gone to join the standard of their Inca. Here 
the general, notwithstanding his avowed purpose to push for- 
ward without delay, halted four days. The tardiness of his 
movements can be explained only by the hope which he may 
have still entertained of being joined by further reinforcements 
before crossing the Cordilleras. None such appeared, how- 
ever ; and, advancing across a country in which tracts of sandy 
plain were occasionally relieved by a broad expanse of verdant 
meadow, watered by natural streams and still more abundantly 

>* " A U entrada de este Camino eo d Pueblo de Cajas esta una casa al pruicq>io de una 
pMnte donde reside una guarda que redbe el Portazgo de todos los que van k vienen, 4 
paganlo en la misma cosa que Ilevan, y ninguno puede sacar carga dd Pueblo sino la mele^ 
y «ta oottumbre es alii andgua." Oviedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., ubi supra. 

M "Piccas de lana de la tierra, que era ooaa mudio de ver segun su printer k gcntOan, i 
■o aaiaUan determinar li era seda 6 lana titgaxi sn finea con mudws labores i figuras dt 
«I0 de nuutillo de tal manera asentado en la ropa que era oosa de marabillar.** Onsdqi 
HItt de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 4. 
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by thote brought through artificial channdi, the troopa wk 
length arrived at the borden of a river. It was broad and 
deep, and the rajMdity of the current opposed moce than ofdi* 
nary difficulty to the passage. Pizarro, appidiensive lest Ais 
might be disputed by the natives on the opposite bank, ordered 
his brother Hernando to cross over with a small detadunenf 
under cover of night and secure a safe landing Ux the rest of 
the troops. At break of day Pizarro made preparations for hii 
own passage, by hewing timber in the neighlxning woods and 
constructing a sort of floating bridge, on which before nig^it- 
iall the whole company passed in safety, the horses swimming, 
being led by the l^dle. It was a day of severe labor, and 
Pizarro took his own share in it freely, like a common soldier, 
having ever a word of encouragement to say to his followers. 

On reaching the oppodte side, they learned from their com- 
rades that the people of the coimtry, instead of offering resist- 
ance, had fled in dismay. One of them, having beoi taken 
and brought before Hernando Pizarro, refused to answer tht 
questions put to him respecting the Inca and his army; till, 
being put to the torture, he stated that Atahuallpa was en- 
camped, with his whole force, in three separate divisions, oc- 
cupying the high grounds and plains of Caxamalca. lim 
further stated that the Inca was aware of the approach of tht 
white men and of their small number, and that he was pur- 
posely decoying them into his own quarters, that he mig^ 
have them more completely in his power. 

This account, when reported by Hernando to his brother, 
caused the latter much anxiety. As the timidity of the 
peasantry, however, gradually wore off, some of them mingled 
with the troops, and among them the curaca or principal per- 
son of the village. He had himself visited the royal camp, 
and he informed the general that Atahuallpa lay at the strong 
town of Huamachuco, twenty leagues or more south of Caxa- 
malca, with an army of at least fifty thousand men. 

These contradictory statements greatly perplexed the chief- 
tain ; and he proposed to one of the Indians who had borne 
him company during a great part of the march, to go as a ^Bpf 
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into the Inca's quarters and bring him intelligence of his 
actual position, and, as far as he could learn them, of his inten- 
tions toward the Spaniards. But the man positively declined 
this dangerous service, though he professed his willingness to 
go as^an authorized messenger of the Spanish commander. 

Pizarro acquiesced in this proposal, and instructed his envoy 
to assure the Inca that he was advancing with all convenient 
speed to meet him. He was to acquaint the monarch with the 
uniformly considerate conduct of the Spaniards toward his 
subjects in their progress through the land, and to assure him 
that they were now coming in full confidence of finding in him 
the same amicable feelings toward themselves. The emissary 
was particularly instructed to observe if the strong passes on 
the road were defended, or if any preparations of a hostile 
character were to be discerned. This last intelligence he was to 
communicate to the general by means of two or three nimble- 
footed attendants who were to accompany him on his mission.^ 

Having taken this precaution, the wary commander again 
resumed his march, and at the end of three days reached the 
base of the mountain-rampart behind which lay the ancient 
town of Caxamalca. Before him rose the stupendous Andes, 
rock piled upon rock, their skirts below dark with evergreen 
forests, varied here and there by terraced patches of culti- 
vated garden, with the peasant's cottage clinging to their 
thaggy sides, and their crests of snow glittering high in the 
heavens — ^presenting altogether such a wild chaos of magnifi- 
cence and beauty as no other mountain-scenery in the world 
can show. Across this tremendous rampart, through a labyrinth 
of passes, easily capable of defence by a handful of men against 
an army, the troops were now to march. To the right ran a 
broad and level road, with its border of fiiendly shades, and 
wide enough for two carriages to pass abreast. It was one of 
the great routes leading to Cuzco, and seemed by its pleasant 
and easy access to invite the wayworn soldier to choose it in 
preference to the dangerous mountain-defiles. Many were ac- 

» OtMo^ Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, Ub. 8, cap. 4.— Conq. i Fob. del Piru, MS. 
k dd primer Descub., MS.^Xerec, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn, ill, p. 19a 
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cordingly of opinion that the army should take this oouzae 
and abandon the original destination to Caxamalca. But such 
was not the decision of Pizarro. 

The Spaniards had everywhere proclaimed their purpose, he 
said, to visit the Inca in his camp. This purpose had been 
commimicated to the Inca himself. To take an opposite di- 
rection now would only be to draw on them the imputation of 
cowardice, and to incur Atahuallpa's contempt. No altematiTe 
remained but to march straight across the sierra to his quarters. 
*'Let everyone of you,'' said the bold cavalier, "take heart 
and go forward like a good soldier, nothing daunted by the 
smallness of your numbers. For in the greatest extremity God 
ever fights for his own; and doubt not he will humble the 
]mde of the heathen, and bring him to the knowledge of the 
true faith, the great end and object of the Conquest." ® 

Pizarro, like Cort^, possessed a good share of that frank and 
manly eloquence which touches the heart of the soldi^ more 
than the parade of rhetoric or the finest flow of elocution. He 
was a soldier himself, and partook in all the feehngs of the vA* 
dier, his joys, his hopes, and his disappointments. He wae 
not raised by rank and education above sympathy with the 
humblest of his followers. Every chord in their bosoms vi* 
brated with the same pulsations as his own, and the conviction 
of this gave him a mastery over them. ** Lead on," they 
shouted, as he finished his brief but animating address, '' lead 
on wherever you think best. We will follow with good will, 
and you shall see that we can do our duty in the cause of God 
and the King ! " ^ There was no longer hesitation. Alt 
thoughts were now bent on the instant passage of the Cordil- 
leras. 

ti ** Que todos se animasen y esfonasen i hacer como de ellos esperaba y como buenot 
eqmfioles k> suelen hacer, h que no les pnsiese temor la muldtud que se de^ que iMbia di 
gente ni el poco numero de los cristianos, que aunque menos fuesen k mayor el ^erdto OMi« 
trario, la ayuda de Dios es mucho mayor, y en las mayores ntctstdades aocorre y hSoonat 
a los suyos para desbaratar y abajar le soberbia de los infides k traerlos en o o n o ci »i «ito <ls 
nuestra S** Ffe catolica." Oviedo, Hist, de las Indtas, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 4. 

s> "Todos digeron que fuese por el Camino que quisiese i viese que mas co u re nla , qoft 
todos le s^^irian con buena voluntad k obra al tiempo del efecto, y veria lo que oada iflM 
de cUot haria en lervido de Dios 4 de tu Mageftad." Oriedo^ H»t de las Im&m^ BffS.^ 
loc lit. 
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That night Pizarro held a council of his principal oflBoeny 
and it was determined that he should lead the advance, con- 
sisting of forty horse and sixty foot, and reconnoitre the 
ground; while the rest of the company, under his brother 
Hernando, should occupy their present position till they re- 
ceived further orders. 

At early dawn the Spanish general and his detachment were 
under arms and prepared to breast the difficulties of the sierra. 
These yrosedi even greater than had been foreseen. The path 
had been conducted in the most judicious manner round the 
nigged and precipitous sides of the mountains, so as best to 
avoid the natural impediments presented by the ground. But 
it was necessarily so steep, in many places, that the cavalry were 
obliged to dismount, and, scrambling up as they could, to lead 
their hones by the bridle. In many places, too, where some 
huge crag or eminence overhung the road, this was driven te 
the very verge of the precipice ; and the traveller was com- 
pelled to wind along the narrow ledge of rock, scarcely wide 
enough for his single steed, where a misstep would precipitate 
him hundreds, nay, thousands of feet mto the dreadful abyss I 
The wild passes of the sierra, practicable fixr the half-naked 
Indian, and even for the sure and circumq)ect mule — an ani* 
mal that seems to have been created for the roads of the Cor* 
dilleras — ^were formidable to the man-at-arms encumbered with 
his panoply of mail. The tremendous fissures or quebradas^ so 
fidghtful in this mountain-chain, yawned open, as if the Andes 
had been ^lit asunder by some terrible convulsion, showing 
a broad expanse of the primitive rock on their ades, partially 
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mantled over with the spontaneous vegetation of ages ; while 
their obscure depths furnished a channel for the torrents, that, 
rising in the heart of the sierra, worked their way gradually 
into light and spread over the savannas and green vall^s of 
the tierra caliente on their way to the great ocean. 

Many of these passes afforded obvious points of defence ; 
and the Spaniards, as they entered the rocky defiles, looked 
with apprehension lest they might rouse some foe from his am- 
bush. This apprehension was heightened as, at the simmiit of 
a steep and narrow gorge, in which they were engaged, they 
beheld a strong work, rising like a fortress, and frowning, as it 
were, in gloomy defiance on the invaders. As they drew near 
this building, which was of solid stone, commanding an angle 
of the road, they almost expected to see the dusky forms of the 
warriors rise over the battlements, and to receive their tempest 
of missiles on their bucklers ; for it was in so strong a position 
that a few resolute men might easily have held there an army 
at bay. But they had the satisfaction to find the place unten- 
anted, and their spirits were greatly raised by the conviction 
that the Indian monarch did not intend to dispute their pas- 
sage, when it would have been easy to do so with success. 

Pizarro now sent orders to his brother to follow without de- 
lay, and, after refreshing his men, continued his toilsome as- 
cent, and before nightfall reached an eminence crowned by 
another fortress, of even greater strength than the preceding. 
It was built of solid masonry, the lower part excavated from 
the living rock, and the whole work executed with skill not 
inferior to that of the European architect.* 

Here Pizarro took up his quarters for the night. Without 
waiting for the arrival of the rear, on the following morning 
he resumed his march, leading still deeper into the intricate 
gorges of the sierra. The climate had gradually changed, and 
the men and horses, especially the latter, suffered severely from 
the cold, so long accustomed as they had been to the sultry 

> " Tan ancha U Cerca como qualquier Fortale^a de Etpafia, con sus Puertas : que si ca 
Mta Tierra oviese los Maestros, i Herramientas de Espafia, no pudiera scr ougor labndA 
\l Cerca." Xerez, Cooq. dtl Peru* ap. Baida, torn. iii„ p. 19a. 
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climate of the tropics.^ The vegetation also had changed its 
character; and the magnificent timber which covered tht 
lower level of the country had gradually given way to tht 
funereal forest of pine, and, as they rose still higher, to tht 
stunted growth of numberless Alpine plants^ whose hardy nat- 
ures found a congenial temperature in the icy atmosphere of 
the m<»:e elevated regions. These dreary solitudes seemed to 
be nearly abandoned by the brute creation as well as by man. 
The light-footed vicufia, roaming in its native state^ might bt 
sometimes seen looking down from some airy cliff, where the 
foot of the hunter dared not venture. But instead of the 
feathered tribes whose gay plumage sparkled in the deep 
glooms of the tropical forests, the adventurers now beheld only 
the great bird of the Andes, the loathsome condor, which, sail* 
ing high above the clouds, followed with doleful cries in the 
track of the army, as if guided by instinct in the path of blood 
and carnage. 

At length they reached the crest of the Cordillera, where it 
spreads out into a bold and bleak expanse, with scarcely a ves- 
tige of vegetation, except what is afforded by the fajonal, a 
dried yellow grass, which, as it is seen from below, encircling 
the base of the snow-covered peaks, looks, with its brilliant 
straw-color lighted up in the rays of an ardent sun, like a set- 
ting of gold roimd pinnacles of burnished silver. The land 
was sterile, as usual in mining-districts, and they were draw- 
ing near the once famous gold-quarries on the way to Caxa- 
malca: 

" Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mine% 
That on the high equator ridgy rise.*' 

Here Pizarro halted for the coming up of the rear. The air 
was sharp and frosty ; and the soldiers, spreading their tents, 
lighted fires, and, huddling round tiiem, endeavored to find 
some repose after tiieir laborious march.^ 

* " Es tanto el frio que hace en esta Sierra, que como los Caballos venian hechos alcalor, 
^pe en los VaUes hada, algunos de dios se resfrbunon." Ibid., p. 191. 

* A apoaentaronae los Espafides en sus toldos 6 pabeUones de algodon de la tierra qfm 
■fvaban, i hadendo fiicgos para ddeaderae dd mudio &io que en aqudia Siana haoaib 
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They had not been long in these quarters when a messenger 
arrived, one of those who had accompanied the Indian envoy 
sent by Pizarro to Atahuallpa. He informed the general that 
the road was free from enemies, and that an embassy from the 
Inca was on its way to the Castilian camp. Pizarro now sent 
back to quicken the march of the rear, as he was unwilling 
that the Peruvian envoy should find him with his present di- 
minished numbers. The rest of the army were not far distant, 
and not long after reached the encampment. 

In a short time the Indian embassy also arrived, which con* 
listed of one of the Inca nobles and several attendants, bring- 
ing a welcome present of Uam^ to the Spanish commander. 
The Peruvian bore, also, the greetings of his master, who 
wished to know when the Spaniards would arrive at Caxamalca, 
that he might provide suitable refreshments for them. Pizarro 
learned that the Inca had left Huamachuco, and was now l3dng 
with a small force in the neighborhood of Caxamalca, at a 
place celebrated for its natural springs of warm water. The 
Peruvian was an intelligent person, and the Spanish commander 
gathered from him many particulars respecting the late con- 
tests which had distracted the empire. 

As the envoy vaunted in lofty terms the military prowess 
and resources of his sovereign, Pizarro thought it politic to 
show that it had no power to overawe him. He expressed his 
satisfaction at the triumphs of Atahuallpa, who, he acknowl- 
edged, had raised himself high in the rank of Indian warriors. 
But he was as inferior, he added with more policy than polite- 
ness, to the monarch who ruled over the white men, as the 
petty curacas of the country were inferior to him. This was 
evident from the ease with which a few Spaniards had overrun 
this great continent, subduing one nation after another that 
had offered resistance to their arms. He had been led by the 
fame of Atahuallpa to visit his dominions and to offer him his 
services in his wars, and, if he were received by the Inca in 

porque sin ellos no se pudieron valer sin padecer mucho trabajo ; y segun d los crisdaoM 
Its pareci6, y aun como era lo cierto, no podia haber mas frio en parte de Espafia en In- 
fkrno." Oviedo, Hist de las lodias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 4. 
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the same friendly spirit widi which he came, he was willing, 
for the aid he could raider him, to postpone awhile his pa»* 
sage across the country to the opposite seas. The Indian, ac- 
cording to the Castilian accounts, hstened with awe to this 
strain dl glorification from the Spanish commander. Yet it it 
possible that the envoy was a better diplomatist than thef 
imagined, and that he tmderstood it was only the game of 
brag at which he was pla3dng with his miure civilized antago- 
nist.^ 

On the succeeding morning, at an early hour, the troops 
were again on their march, and for two days were occupied ia 
threading the airy defiles of the Cordilleras. Soon after be- 
ginning their descait on the eastern side, another emissary ar^ 
rived from the Inca, bearing a message of similar import to tht 
preceding, and a present, in like manner, of Peruvian sheqi. 
This was the same noble that had visited Pizarro in the val- 
ley. He now came in more state, quaffing chicha — the fer- 
mented juice of the maize — from golden goblets borne by his 
attendants, which sparkled in the eyes of the rapacious advent- 
urers.' 

While he was in the camp, the Indian messenger, originallf 
salt by Pizarro to the Inca, returned, and no sooner did he 
behold the Peruvian, and the honorable reception which he 
met with from the Spaniards, than he was filled with wrath, 
which would have vented itself in personal violence, but for 
the interposition of the by-standers. It was hard, he said* 
that this Peruvian dog should be thus courteously treated, 
when he himself had nearly lost his life on a similar mission 
among his countrymen. On reaching the Inca's camp he had 
been refused admission to his presence, on the ground that he 
was keeping a fast and could not be seen. They had paid no 

« Xerei, Conq. del Peru^p. Barcia, torn, ill., p. zgs.— Oviedo, Hist de las Indias, MSi» 
Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 5. 

• " Este Emfaajador trala aervfcio de Selior, I dnco 6 seis Vaaos de Oro fino, oon qw 
bebia, i con ellos daba i. beber i. los EqMfioles de la Chicha que trafa." Xerez, Conq. del 
Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, ifl., p. 193. — Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., libi siipnu— The latiar 
•ndior, in this part of his work, has done little more than make a transcript of that of Xereft 
Bb endocaemait of PisvroPs secretary, howsyer, is of value, from the &ct that, widk teii 
temptation to misstate or overstate, he enjoyed excellent opportunitiet for iaformatiMu 
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respect to his assertion that he came as an envoy from the 
white men, and would, probably, not have suffered him to 
escape with Ufe, if he had not assured them that any violence 
o£fered to him would be retaliated in full measure on the per- 
sons of the Peruvian envoys now in the Spanish quarters. 
There was no doubt, he continued, of the hostile intentions of 
Atahuallpa; for he was surrounded with a powerful army, 
strongly encamped about a league from Caxamalca, while that 
dty was entirely evacuated by its inhabitants. 

To all this the Inca's envoy coolly replied that Pizarro's 
messenger might have reckoned on such a reception as he had 
found, since he seemed to have taken with him no credentials 
of his mission. As to the Inca's fast, that was true; and, 
although he would doubtless have seen the messenger had he 
known there was one from the strangers, yet it was not safe to 
disturb him at these solemn seasons, when engaged in his re- 
ligious duties. The troops by whom he was surrounded were 
not numerous, considering that the Inca was at that time 
carrying on an important war ; and as to Caxamalca, it was 
abandoned by the inhabitants in order to make room for the 
white men, who were so soon to occupy it.® 

This explanation, however plausible, did not altogether sat- 
isfy the general ; for he had too deep a conviction of the cun- 
ning of Atahuallpa, whose intentions toward the Spaniards he 
had long greatly distrusted. As he proposed, however, to 
keep on friendly relations with the monarch for the present, it 
was obviously not his cue to manifest suspicion. Affecting, 
therefore, to give full credit to the explanation of the envoy, 
he dismissed him with reiterated assurances of speedily pre- 
senting himself before the Inca. 

The descent of the sierra, though the Andes are less precip- 
itous on their eastern side than toward the west, was attended 
with difficulties almost equal to those of the upward march ; 
and the Spaniards felt no little satisfaction when, on the sev- 
enth day, they arrived in view of the valley of Caxamalca, 

* Xeret, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, ui., p. 194.— Oviedo, Hist de las I&dias, MS., 
•bisopnu 
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which, enamelled with all the beauties of cultivation, lay un- 
rolled like a rich and variegated carpet of verdure, in strong 
contrast with the dark forms of the Andes, that rose up every- 
where around it. The valley is of an oval shape, extending 
about five leagues in length by three in breadth. It was in- 
habited by a population of a superior character to any which 
the Spaniards had met on the other side of the mountains, as 
was argued by the superior style of their attire and the greater 
cleanliness and comfort visible both in their persons and 
dwellings. "^ As far as the eye could reach, the level tract ex- 
hibited the show of a diligent and thrifty husbandry. A 
broad river rolled through the meadows, supplying facilities 
for copious irrigation by means of the usual canals and sub- 
terraneous aqueducts. The land, intersected by verdant 
hedge-rows, was checkered with patches of various cultivation ; 
for the soil was rich, and the climate, if less stimulating than 
that of the sultry regions of the coast, was more favorable to 
the hardy products of the temperate latitudes. Below the ad- 
renturers, with its white houses glittering in the sun, lay the 
little city of Caxamalca, like a sparkling gem on the dark 
skirts of the sierra. At the distance of about a league farther, 
across the valley, might be seen columns of vapor rising up 
toward the heavens, indicating the place of the famous hot 
baths much frequented by the Peruvian princes. And here, 
too, was a spectacle less grateful to the eyes of the Spaniards ; 
for along the slope of the hills a white cloud of pavilions was 
seen covering the ground, as thick as snow-flakes, for the 
space, apparently, of several miles. " It filled us all with 
amazement," exclaims one of the Conquerors, " to behold the 
Indians occupying so proud a position ! So many tents, so 
well appointed, as were never seen in the Indies till now ! 
The spectacle caused something like confusion and even fear 
in the stoutest bosom. But it was too late to turn back, or to 
betray the least sign of weakness, since the natives in our own 
company would, in such case, have been the first to rise upon 
IV. So, with as bold a countenance as we could, after coolly 

V Xflrex, Owq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iSL, p. 195. 
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•urveying the ground, we prepared for our entrance into C«n^ 
inalca."» 

What were the feelings of the Peruvian monarch we are not 
informed, when he gazed on the martial cavalcade of the Chris- 
tians, as, with banners streaming, and bright panoplies glisten- 
ing in the rays of the evening sun, it emerged from the dark 
depths of the sierra and advanced in hostile array over the fair 
domain which, to this period, had never been trodden by other 
foot than that of the red man. It might be, as several of tha 
reports had stated, that the Inca had purposely decoyed the ad* 
venturers into the heart of his populous empire, that he might 
envelop them with his legions and the more easily becomit 
master of their property and persons.* Or was it from a natural 
feeling of curiosity, and relying on their professions of friend- 
ship, that he had thus allowed them, without any attempt at 
resistance, to come into his presence ? At all events, be could 
hardly have felt such confidence in himself as not to look with 
apprehension, mingled with awe, on the mysterious strangen 
who, coming from an unknown world and possessed of suck 
wonderful gifts, had made their way across mountain and vallejr 
in spite of every obstacle which man and nature had opposed 
to them. 

Pizarro, meanwhile, forming his little corps into three di- 
visions, now moved forward, at a more measured pace, and in 
order of battle, down the slopes that led toward the Indian city. 

* ** Y eran tantas las dendas que paredan, que derto nos puso harto espanto, porque no 
pensabamos que Indios pudiesen tener tan soberbia estanda, ai tantas tiendas, ni tan A 
punto, lo cual hasta alii en las Indias nunca se vi6, que nos caus6 i. todos los Eqpafiolas 
haita confusion y temor ; aunque no convenia mostrarse, ni menos volver atras, porqu« il 
alguna flaqueca en nosotros sintieran, los mismos Indios que llcvabamos nos malmraa, y 
ansi con animoso semblante, despues de haber muy bien atalayado el pueUo y dendas qpm 
be dicho, abajamos por el valle abajo, y entramos en el pueblo de Cajamaka.** Relackm 
del primer Descnb., MS. 

* This was evidendy die opinion of die old Conqueror, whose imperfect manuscr^t fonat 
one of die best authorities for this pordon of our narradve : " Teniendonos en muy pooo, y 
no hadendo cucnta que 190 hombres le habian de <rfender, did lugar y consindd qo« pan— 
mos por aqud paso y por otros mudios tan malos como ^1, porque realmente, i lo quo d«»- 
pues se supo y averigud, su intendon era vemos y pr^vntamos, de donde veniamos T y 
quieB nos habia hediado aUif y que queriamosf Porque er» mit^ tmbio y diaer§tmt p 
mwqu€ sin 1mm ni gtcrijfrtura, amigo tU taher y de sotil tntendimitnto ; y daqraes dt 
holgadose con nosotros, tomamos los caballos y las cosas qua i d mas le i^ladaOa 71 
iour i 1m demas." Rdacaoo d«l primer Dcicub., MS. 
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As he drew near, no one came out to welcome him ; and he 
rode through the streets without meeting with a living thing, or 
hearing a sound, except the echoes, sent back from the deserted 
dwelUngs, of the tramp of the soldiery. 

It was a place of considerable size, containing about ten 
thousand inhabitants, somewhat more, probably, than the popu- 
lation assembled at this day within the walls of the modern city 
of Caxamalca.1® The houses, for the most part, were built of 
clay hardened in the sun ; the roofe thatched or of timber. 
Some of the more ambitious dwelUngs were of hewn stone ; and 
there was a convent in the place, occupied by the Virgins of 
the Sun, and a temple dedicated to the same tutelar deity, 
which last was hidden in the deep embowering shades of a 
grove on the skirts of the city. On the quarter toward the 
Indian camp was a square — ^if square it might be called, which 
was almost triangular in form — of an immense size, surrounded 
by low buildings. These consisted of capacious halls, with 
wide doors or openings communicating with the square. They 
were probably intended as a sort of barracks for the Inca> 
•oldiers.^^ At the end of the plaza, looking toward the coun- 
try, was a fortress of stone, with a stairway leading from the 
city, and a private entrance from the adjoining suburbs. There 
was still another fortress on the rising ground which commanded 
the town, built of hewn stone and encompassed by three circu- 
lar walls — or rather one and the same wall, which wound up 
spirally around it. It was a place of great strength, and the 
workmanship showed a better knowledge of masonry, and gave 
a higher impression of the architectural science of the people, 
than anything the Spaniards had yet seen.^ 

It was late in the afternoon of November 15, 1532, when the 

>* According to Stevenson, this population, which is of a very mixed character, amounts, 
or did amoimt some thirty years ago, to about seven thousand. That sagacious traveller 
gives an animated description of the dty, in which he resided some time, and which he 
■terns to iaave regarded with peculiar predilection. Yet it does not hold probably the rdap 
thre raak at the present day ^t it did in that of the Incas. Residence in South America, 
voL iL, p. 131. 

" Carta de Hem. Pizarro, ap. Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 15. 
— Xeret, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, tom. iii., p. 195. 

>* " Fnerfas son, que entre Indies no se han visto tales.** Xerex, Coaq. dd Peru, v^ 
Barda, ton. iii., p. 195.— Reladoa dd primer Descub., MS. 
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Ck>nqu€rors entered the city of Caxamaka. The weather, 
which had been fair during the day, now threatened a storm, 
and some rain mingled wilii hail — for it was mmsually cold-— 
began to fall.^ Pizarro, however, was so anxious to ascertain 
the dispositions of the Inca that he determined to send an em- 
bassy at once to his quarters. He selected for this Hernando 
de Soto with fifteen horse, and, after his departure, conceiving 
that the number was too small in case of any imfriendly demon- 
strations by the Indians, he ordered his brother Hernando to 
follow with twenty additional troopers. This captain and one 
other of his party have left us an account of the excursion." 

Between the dty and the imperial camp was a causeway, 
built in a substantial manner across the meadow-land that in* 
tervened. Over this the cavalry galloped at a rapid pace, and 
before they had gone a league they came in front of the Peru- 
vian encampment, where it spread along the gentle slope oi tho 
mountains. The lances of the warriors were fixed in the ground 
before their tents, and the Indian soldiers were loitering with- 
out, gazing with silent astonishment at the Christian cavakade, 
as with clangor of arms and shrill blast of trumpet it swept 
by, like some fearful apparition on the wings of the wind. 

The party soon came to a broad but shallow stream, which, 
winding through the meadow, formed a defence for the Inca's 
position. Across it was a wooden bridge ; but the cavaliers, 
distrusting its strength, preferred to dash through the waten^ 
and without difficulty gained the opposite bank. A battalion 
of Indian warriors was drawn up under arms on the farther sida 
of the bridge, but they offered no molestation to the Spaniards ; 

It ** Desde k pooo rato comengo a llover, i caer granigo." (Xerec, Conq. del Feni, m^ 
Barcia, torn. iiL, p. Z95.) Cazamalca, in the Indian tongue, signifies '* place of finost ; ** lor 
the temperature, though usually bland and genial, is sometimes affected by fiposty winds 
fitom the east, very pernicious to regetation. Stevenson, Residence in South Amedca, voL 
tt., p. xag. 

>« Carta de Hem. Pisarro, MS. The Letter of Hernando Pizano. addressed to ths 
Royal Audience of St Domingo, gives a full account of the extraordinary evenU reoordiod 
ia diis and die ensuing chapter, in which that cavalier took a prominent part. Allowinc te 
die partialities incident to a chief actor in the scenes he describes, no authority can nnk 
higher. The inde&tigable Oviedo, who resided in St Domingo, saw its importance, and 
fortunately incorporated the document in his great work, Hist de las Indias, MS.» Parti 
f, lib. 8, cap. x5.— The aaonymooa author of the ReUdon del pnmer Dcscuh., lfA.« ^trnm 
aleo detached on this aenrioe. 
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and these latter had strict orders from Pizarro — scarcely neces- 
sary in their present circumstances — to treat the natives with 
courtesy. One of the Indians pointed out the quarter occupied 
by the Inca."^ 

It was an open court-yard, with a Hght building or pleasure- 
house in the centre, having galleries running round it, and 
opening in the rear on a garden. The walls were covered with 
a shining plaster, both white and colored, and in the area 
before the edifice was seen a spacious tank or reservoir of stone, 
fed by aqueducts that supplied it with both warm and cold 
water. ^* A basin of hewn stone — ^it may be of a more recent 
construction — still bears, on the spot, the name of the " Inca's 
bath.'* ^"^ The court was filled with Indian nobles, dressed in 
gayly ornamented attire, in attendance on the monarch, and 
with women of the royal household. Amidst this assembly it 
was not difficult to distinguish the person of Atahuallpa, though 
his dress was simpler than that of his attendants. But he wore 
on his head the crimson borla or fringe, which, surrounding 
the forehead, hung down as low as the eyebrow. This was the 
well-known badge of Peruvian sovereignty, and had been 
aisimied by the monarch only since the defeat of his brother 
Huascar. He was seated on a low stool or cushion, somewhat 
after the Morisco or Turkish fashion, and his nobles and prin- 
cipal officers stood around him with great ceremony, holding 
the stations suited to their rank.^ 

The Spaniards gazed with much interest on the prince, of 

>• P«dro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS. 

>* XereZf Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iil, p. aos. — " Y al estanque venian dos caikNi 
de agua, uno caliente y otro frio, y alii se templava la una con la otra, para quando d 
Sefior se queria bafiar 6 bus mugerts que otra persona no osava entrar en d so pena de fat 
vida." Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

>^ Stevenson, Residence in South America, vol. iL, p. 164. 

>* Xerex, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 196. — Carta de Hem. Pisanro, MS.^ 
The appearance of the Peruvian monarch is described in simple but animated style by tihe 
Conqueror so often quoted, one of the party : " Llegados al patio ^de la dicha casa que tenia 
delanta della, vimos estar en medio de gran muchedumbre de Indios asentado aquel graa 
Sefior Atabalica (de quien tanta notida, y tantas cosas nos habian dicho) con una cotoda 
«i la cabeza, y una borla que le salia ddla, y le cubria toda la frente, la cual era la insinia 
tmX, sentado en una silledta muy baja dd suelo, como los turcos y moros acostumbraa 
MBtarse, d cual estaba con taata magestad y aparato cual nunca se ha visto jamas, porque 
•Btaba oercado d« mat de ■dscientoa Sefiores de su tierra.*' Reladon dd Piiuwi 
DcKub., MS. 
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whose cruelty and cunning they had heard so mudi, and whoift 
yalor had secured to him the possession of the empire. But bis 
countenance exliibited neither the fierce passions nor thesagac^ 
ity which had been ascribed to him ; and, though inhisbeariiy 
be showed a gravity and a cahn consciousness of authority well 
becoming a king, he seemed to discharge all expressicm firooa 
bis features, and to discover only the apathy so characteriitic 
of the American races. On the present occasion this must bair^ 
been in part, at least, assiuned. For it is impossible that the 
Indian prince should not have contemplated witii curious in- 
terest a spectacle so strange, and, in some respects, appalUng, 
as that of these mysterious strangers, for which no p re v io u s 
description could have prepared him. 

Hernando Pizarro and Soto, with two or three cmly of their 
followers, slowly rode up in front of the Inca ; and the formerp 
making a respectful obeisance, but without dismounting, in- 
formed Atahuallpa that he came as an ambassador from his 
teother, the commander of the white men, to acquaint tht 
monarch with their arrival in the city of Caxamalca. Thejr 
were the subjects of a mighty prince across the waten, and 
had come, he said, drawn thither by the report of his great 
yictories, to offer their services, and to impart to him the 
doctrines of the true faith which they professed; and be 
brought an invitation from the general to Atahuallpa that the 
latter would be pleased to visit the Spaniards in their present 
quarters. 

To all this the Inca answered not a word ; nor did he make 
even a sign of acknowledgment that he comprehended it; 
though it was translated for him by Felipillo, one of the inter- 
preters afready noticed. He remained silent, with his eyes 
fastened on the groimd ; but one of his nobles, standing by 
his side, answered, *«It is well."^ This was an embar- 
ras^ng situation for the Spaniards, who seemed to be as far 



1* "Las cuales por ti oidas, con ser su inclinackm preguntamos y saber de donde \ 
■OS, y que qaeriamos, y ver nuestras personas y cabaUos, tubo tanta serenidad en el ro»> 
tro, y tanta gravedad en su pers<»ia, que no quiso responder palabra ^ k) que w le deci% 
■abo que nn Sefkv de aqodloa que estaban par de d respoudk : bian eak.** "Bjj^mdmm 
del primer Descab., MS. 
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fr<mi ascertaining the red disposition of the Peruvian ino&« 
arch toward themselTes as when the mountains were between 
tbem. 

In a courteous and respectful manner, Honando Pizarro 
again brc^ the silence by requesting the Inca to speak to them 
himself and to infc»:m them what was his pleasure.^ To this 
Atahuallpa condescended to refdy , while a flEdnt smile pasted over 
his features, <' Tell jour captain that i am keeping a fast, which 
will end to-morrow morning. I will then visit him, with my 
chieftains. In the meantime, let him occupy the public build- 
ings on the square, and no other, till I come, when I will order 
what shall be done.'* » 

Soto, one of the party {present at this interview, as before 
noticed, was the best mounted and perhaps the best rider in 
Pizarro's troop. Observing that Atahuallpa looked with some 
interest on the fiery steed that stood before him, chamjHng the 
bit and pawing the grotmd with the natural impatience of a 
war-horse, the Spaniard gave him the rein, and, striking hia 
iron heel into his side, dashed furiously over the plain, then, 
wheeling him roimd and round, displayed all the beautifol 
movements of his chargar, and his own excellent horsemanship; 
Suddenly checking him in full care^, he brought the animal 
almost on his haunches, so near the person of the Inca that 
some of the foam that flecked his horse's sides was thrown on 
tfie royal garments. But Atahuallpa maintained the same mar- 
ble composure as before, thou^ several of his soldi«:s, whom 
De Soto passed in the course, were so much disconcerted by it 
that they drew back in manifest terror — on act of timidity for 
which they paid dearly, if^ as the Spaniards assert, Atahuallpa 

** '* Visto por d dkho Hernando Pizarro que tt no hablaba, y que aquella tercera per> 
•ona reipondia de snyo, tom6 le k supHcar, que d hablase per su boca, y le respondieae lo 
que quuiese.* n>{d.« MS., nhi supra. 

SI •• EI cual i. esto voMd la cabesa i. mirarle sonriendose y le d^o : Dead i. ese Oipitaa 
que os embia adl : que yo estoy «n aimno, y le acabo maflaiia per la maflana, que en be- 
Uendo una Tts, y ir6 con algunos destos prmdjpales mfos i. verme con d, que<en tanto tilt 
apoiente en esas aasa5 que estan en la plaza que son oomunes k todos, y que no entren ea 
otra ninguna hasta que To vaya, que To mandarft lo que se ha de hacer." Relacion dd 
primer Descub., MS., ubi supra. — In Ais singular interview I have followed the account of 
die cavalier who accompanied Hernando Pizarro, in pr e fe rence to diat of the latter, who 
r as laBdnff in a kntty koy, that savors too mndi of the vaunt of the h^ 

Peru 13 Vol. 1 
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caused them to be put to death that same evening for betra3ring 
such unworthy weakness to the strangers.'" 

Refreshments were now offered by the royal attendants to the 
Spaniards, which they declined, being unwilling to dismount. 
They did not refuse, however, to quaff the sparkling chicha 
from golden vases of extraordinary size, presented to them by 
the dark-eyed beauties of the harem. ^s Taking then a respect- 
ful leave of the Inca, the* cavaliers rode back to Caxamalca, 
with many moody speculations on what they had seen : on the 
state and opulence of the Indian monarch ; on the strength of 
his military array, their excellent appointments, and the appa- 
rent discipline in their ranks — all arguing a much higher de- 
gree of civilization, and consequently of power, than anything 
they had witnessed in the lower regions of the country. As 
they contrasted all this with their own diminutive force, too far 
advanced, as they now were, for succor to reach them, they felt 
they had done rashly in throwing themselves into the midst of 
so formidable an empire, and were filled with gloomy forebod- 
ings of the result.^ Their comrades in camp soon caught the in- 
fectious spirit of despondency, which was not lessened as night 
came on, and they beheld the watchfires of the Peruvians light- 
ing up the sides of the mountains and glittering in the darkness, 
** as thick," says one who saw them, " as the stars of heaven." * 

"Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — Relacion dd primer Descub., MS. — "I algQ- 
nos Indios, con miedo. se desviaron de la Carrera, por lo qual Atabalipa los hi^ luq^ 
matar." (Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 3, cap. 4.) — ^Xerez states that Atahuallpa oonfeised 
this himself, in conversation with the Spaniards after he was takes prisoner.— Soto's 
•harger might well have made the Indians start, if, as Balboa says, he took twenty feet at 
a leap, and this with a knight in armor on his back ! Hilt, du Pferou, chap. aa. 

■• Relacion del primer Descub., MS.— Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 
196. 

'^ *' Hecho esto y visto y atalayado la grandeza del ejercito, y las tiendas que era 
bien de ver, nos bolvimos d donde el dicho capitan nos estaba esperando, harto espantados 
de lo que habiamos visto, habiendo y tomando entre nosotros muchos acuerdos y opin- 
tones de lo que se debia hacer, estando todos con mucho temor por ser tan pocos, y estar 
tan metidos en la tierra donde no podiamos ser socorridos." (Relacion del primer I>escub., 
MS.) Pedro Pizarro is honest enough to confirm this account of the consternation of the 
Spaniards. (Descub. y Conq., MS.) Fear was a strange sensation for the r-a«Hi;an cav- 
alier. But if he did not fed some touch of it on that occasion, he must have been akin to 
that doughty knight who, as ChaAes V. pronounced, '* never could have snuffed a candle 
with his fingers." 

** *' Hecimos la guardia en la plaza, de donde se vian los fu^;os dd ejercito de los In- 
dios, lo cual era cosa espantable, que como estaban en una ladera la mayor parte, y taa 
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Yet there was one boflom in that little host which was not 
tCNiched with the feeling either of fear or dejection. That was 
Pizarro's, who secretly rejoiced that he had now brought mat- 
ters to the issue for which he had so long panted. He saw the 
necessity of kindling a similar feeling in his followers, or all 
would be lost. Without unfolding his plans, he went round 
among his men, beseeching them not to show faint hearts at 
this crisis, when they stood face to face with the foe whom 
they had been so long seeking. "They were to rely on 
themselves, and on that Providence which had carried them safe 
through so many fearful trials. It would not now desert them ; 
and if numbers, however great, were on the side of their enemy, 
it mattered little, when the arm of Heaven was on theirs." ** 
The Spanish cavalier acted under the combined influence of 
chivalrous adventure and religious zeal. The latter was the 
more effective in the hour of peril ; and Pizarro, who under- 
stood well the characters he had to deal with, by presenting 
the enterprise as a crusade, kindled the dying embers of enthu- 
siasm in the bosoms of his followers, and restored their falter* 
ing courage. 

He then summoned a council of his officers, to consider the 
plan of operations, or rather to propose to them the extraor- 
dinary plan on which he had himself decided. This was to laj 
an ambuscade for the Inca and take him prisoner in the face 
of his whole army ! It was a project full of peril — bordering, 
as it might well seem, on desperation. But the circumstances 
of the Spaniards were desperate. Whichever way they turned, 
they were menaced by the most appalling dangers ; and better 
was it bravely to confront the danger than weakly to shrink 
from it, when there was no avenue for escape. 

To fiy was now too late. Whither could they fiy ? At the 
first signal of retreat, the whole army of the Inca would be upon 
them. Their movements would be anticipated by a foe far 
better acquainted with the intricacies of die sierra than them- 

jmtCNi oBot de otrot, no parecia sino un ddo muy eatrdlado.'' Rdackm del piin«r D»" 
aoab., MS. 
**Xeref, Conq. del Peru, ap Barcuv torn, iii, p. 197.— Naharro, Relacini 
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selves; the passes would be occupied, and they would be 
hemmed in on all sides ; while the mere fact of this retrograde 
movement would diminish their confidence and with it their 
effective strength, while it doubled that of their enemy. 

Yet to remain long inactive in their present position seemed 
almost equally perilous. Even supposing that Atahuallpa 
should entertain friendly feelings toward the Christians, they 
could not confide in the continuance of such feelings. Famil- 
iarity with the white men would soon destroy the idea of any- 
thing supernatural, or even superior, in their natures. He 
would feel contempt for their diminutive numbers. Their 
horses, their arms and showy appointments, would be an at- 
tractive bait in the eye of the barbaric monarch, and when 
conscious that he had the power to crush their possessors he 
would not be slow in finding a pretext for it. A sufficient one 
had already occurred in the high-handed measures of the Con- 
querors on their march through his dominions. 

But what reason had they to flatter themselves that the Inca 
cherished such a disposition toward them ? He was a crafty 
and unscrupulous prince, and, if the accounts they had re- 
peatedly received on their march were true, had ever regarded 
the coming of the Spaniards with an evil eye. It was scarcely 
possible he should do otherwise. His soft messages had only 
been intended to decoy them across the mountains, where, with 
the aid of his warriors, he might readily overpower them. 
They were entangled in the toils which the cunning monarch 
had spread for them. 

Their only remedy, then, was to turn the Inca's arts against 
himself; to take him, if possible, in his own snare. There was 
no time to be lost ; for any day might bring back the victori- 
ous legions who had recently won his battles at the south, and 
thus make the odds against the Spaniards far greater than now. 

Yet to encounter Atahuallpa in the open field would be at- 
tended with great hazard ; and, even if victorious, there would 
be little probability that the person of the Inca, of so much 
importance, would fall into their hands. The invitation he 
had so unsuspiciously accepted to visit them in their quarters 
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afforded the best means for securing this desirable prize. Nor 
was the enterprise so desperate, considering the great advan- 
tages afforded by the character and weapons of the invaders 
and the unexpectedness of the assault. The mere circiunstance 
of acting on a concerted plan would alone make a small num- 
ber more than a match for a much larger one. But it was not' 
necessary to admit the whole of the Indian force into the city 
before the attack ; and the person of the Inca once secured, 
his followers, astounded by so strange an event, were they few 
or many, would have no heart for further resistance ; and with 
the Inca once in his power, Pizarro might dictate laws to the 
empire. 

In this daring project of the Spanish chief it was easy to see 
that he had the brilliant exploit of Cortes in his mind when he 
carried off the Aztec monarch in his capital. But that was not 
by violence — at least, not by open violence — ^and it received 
the sanction, compulsory though it were, of the monarch him- 
self. It was also true that the results in that case did not alto- 
gether justify a repetition of the experiment, since the people 
rose in a body to sacrifice both the prince and his kidnappers. 
Yet this was owing, in part at least, to the indiscretion of the 
latter. The experiment in the outset was perfectly successful ; 
and could Pizarro once become master of the person of Atahu- 
allpa he trusted to his own discretion for the rest. It would 
at least extricate him from his present critical position, by 
placing in his power an inestimable guarantee for his safety ; 
and if he could not make his own terms with the Inca at once, 
the arrival of reinforcements from home would, in all probabil- 
ity, soon enable him to do so. 

Pizarro having concerted his plans for the following day, the 
council broke up, and the chief occupied himself with provid- 
ing for the security of the camp during the night. The ap- 
proaches to the town were defended ; sentinels were posted at 
different points, especially on the summit of the fortress, whera 
Aey were to observe the position of the enemy and to report 
any movement that menaced the tranquillity of the night. 
After tibeK precautioDB, the Spanish ocHnznander and his foUowi^ 
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en withdrew to their appointed quarters — ^but not to sleep. At 
least, sleep must have come late to those who were aware of 
the decisive plan for the morrow ; that morrow which was to 
be the crisis of their fate — to crown their ambitious schemes 
with full success, or consign them to irretrievable ruin 1 



CHAPTER V. 



Desperate Plan of Pizarro. — Atahuallpa Visits the Spaniards. ^Horrible 
Massacre. — The Inca a Prisoner. — Conduct of the Conquerors. — 
Splendid Promises of the Inca. — Death of Huascar. 

1532. 

The clouds of the evening had passed away, and the sun 
rose bright on the following morning, the most memorable 
epoch in the annals of Peru. It was Saturday, the sixteenth of 
November, 1532. The loud cry of the trumpet called the 
Spaniards to arms with the first streak of dawn ; and Pizarro, 
briefly acquainting them with the plan of the assault, made the 
necessary dispositions. 

The plaza, as mentioned in the preceding chapter, was de- 
fended on its three sides by low ranges of buildings, consisting 
of spacious halls with wide doors or vomitories opening into 
the square. In these halls he stationed his cavalry in two di- 
visions, one under his brother Hernando, the other imder De 
Soto. The infantry he placed in another of the buildings, re- 
serving twenty chosen men to act with himself as occasion 
might require. Pedro de Candia, with a few soldiers and the 
artillery — comprehending under this imposing name two small 
pieces of ordnance, called falconets — he established in the 
fortress. All received orders to wait at their posts till the ar- 
rival of the Inca. After his entrance into the great square, they 
were still to remain under cover, withdrawn from observation, 
till the signal was given by the discharge of a gun, when they 
were to cry their war-cries, to rush out in a body from their 
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covert, and, putting the Peruvians to the sword, bear off the 
person of the Inca. The arrangement of the immense halls, 
opening on a level with the p/aza, seemed to be contrived on 
purpose for a cot^ de thidtre, Pizarro particularly inculcated 
order and implicit obedience, that in the hurry of the moment 
there should be no confusion. Everything depended on their 
acting with concert, coolness, and celerity.^ 

The chief next saw that their arms were in good order, and 
that the breastplates of their horses were garnished with bells, 
to add by their noise to the consternation of the Indians. 
Refreshments were, also, liberally provided, that the troops 
should be in condition for the conflict. These arrangements 
being completed, mass was performed with great solemnity by 
the ecclesiastics who attended the expedition ; the God of bat- 
tles was invoked to spread his shield over the soldiers who were 
fighting to extend the empire of the Cross ; and all joined with 
enthusiasm in the chant, ^^ Exsurge^ Dominey^ **Rise, O 
Lord ! and judge thine own cause." ^ One might have sup- 
posed them a company of mart)rrs about to lay down their 
lives in defence of their faith, instead of a licentious band of 
adventurers meditating one of the most atrocious acts of per- 
fidy on the record of history ! Yet, whatever were the vices 
of the Castilian cavalier, hypocrisy was not among the num- 
ber. He felt that he was battling for the Cross, and under 
this conviction, exalted as it was at such a moment as this 
into the predominant impulse, he was blind to the baser 
motives which mingled with the enterprise. With feelings 
thus kindled to a flame of religious ardor, the soldiers of 
Pizarro looked forward with renovated spirits to the com- , 
ing conflict; and the chieftain saw with satisfaction that in 

1 Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Reladon del primer Descub., MS.— Xeres, 
Cmiq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 197. — Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS. — Oviedo, Hist 
de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 7. 

* " Los Edestasticos i Religiosos se ocuparon toda aquella nodie en oradon, pidiendo 4 
Dios d mas conveniente suceso d su sagrado servido, exaltadon de la ft 6 salvadon de tanto 
numero de almas, derramando mudias lagiimas i sangre en las disdplinas que tomaron. 
FranciiC^ Pizarro ammS d las soldados am una mui cristiana platica que Us kin^s 
con que, i asegurarles los Edesiasticos de parte de Dios i de su Madre Santisima la vilo- 
ria, amanederon todos mui deseosos de dar la batalla, didtindo 4 Toces, Sxsuige, Doiniii% 
•t judica causam tuam." Naharro, Reladon sumaria, MS. 
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the hour of trial his men would be true to their leader and 
themselves. 

It was late in the day before any movement was visible in 
the Peruvian camp, where much prqMuratioA was making to 
i^proach the Christian quarters with due state and ceremony. 
A message was received from Atahuallpa, informing the Span* 
ish commander that he should come with his warriors fully 
armed, in the same manner as the Spaniards had come to his 
quarters the night preceding. This was not an agreeable in- 
timation to Pizarro, though he had no reason, probably, to 
expect the contrary. But to object might imply distrust, or 
perhaps disclose, in some measure, his own designs. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction, therefore, at the intelligence, assuring 
the Inca that, come as he would, he would be received by him 
as a friend and brother.^ 

It was noon before the Indian procession was on itB march, 
when it was seen occupying the great causeway for a long ex- 
tent. In front came a large body of attendants, whose offict 
seemed to be to sweep away every particle of rubbish from the 
road. High above the crowd appeared the Inca, borne on the 
shoulders of his principal nobles, while others of the same rank 
marched by the sides of his litter, displaying such a dazzling 
show of ornaments on their persons that, in the language of 
one of the Conquerors, "they blazed like the sun."* But 
the greater part of the Inca's forces mustered along the fields 
that lined the road, and were spread over the broad meadows 
as far as the eye could reach.^ 

When the royal procession had arrived within half a mile of 

* ** EI governador respondid : Df i tu Sefior, que venga en hora buena oomo qiiimr% 
que de la manera que viniere lo recebirfe como Amigo, i Hermano." Xtres, Cooq. dal 
Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii,, p. 197.— Oviedo, Hist de laa Indias, MS., Parte 3, Ub. 8, c«p. 
7.~Carta de Hern. Pizarro, MS. 

4 *' Hera tanta la pateneria que traian d'oro y plata que hera cotsa ettrafia lo que relusfai 
con el SoL" Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

* To die eye of the old Conqueror so often quoted, the number of PenrriMi wuriora 
appeared not leu than 50*000 ; " mas de dncuenta mil que tenia de gmna." (Rtlacioo 
del primer Descub., MS.) To Pisarro*t lecretary, as they lay encamped among the hOfe, 
they seemed about 30,000 (Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barcia, torn. ilL, p» Z9(S.) Howeivar 
giatifyiag to the Imaginadop to repose on some precise number, it is very rai^y that o«b 
caa do so wldi saftty hi — timating the hreguhur and tumultuous kvies of a 
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the city, it came to a halt ; and Pizarro saw with surprise that 
Atahuallpa was preparing to pitch his tents, as if to encamp 
there. A messenger soon after arrived, informing the Span* 
iards that the Inca would occupy his present station the ensu- 
ing night, and enter the city on the following morning. 

This intelligence greatly disturbed Pizarro, who had shared 
An the general impatience of his men at the tardy movements 
of the Peruvians. The troops had been under arms since day- 
light, the cavalry mounted, and the infantry at their post, 
waiting in silence the coming of the Inca. A profound still- 
ness reigned throughout the town, broken only at intervals by 
the cry of the sentinel from the summit of the fortress, as he 
proclaimed the movements of the Indian army. Nothing, 
Pizarro well knew, was so trying to the soldier as prolonged 
suspense, in a critical situation like the present ; and he feared 
lest his ardor might evaporate, and be succeeded by that ner- 
vous feeling natural to the bravest soul at such a crisis, and 
which,- if not fear, is near akin to it.* He returned an answer, 
therefore, to Atahuallpa, deprecating his change of purpose, 
and adding that he had provided everything for his entertain- 
ment, and expected him that night to sup with him.' 

This message turned the Inca from his purpose ; and, strik- 
ing his tents again, he resumed his march, first advising the 
general that he should leave the greater part of his warriors be- 
hind, and enter the place with only a few of them, and with- 
out arms,® as he preferred to pass the night at Caxamalca. At 
the same time he ordered accommodations to be provided for 
himself and his retinue in one of the large stone buildings, 
called, from a serpent sculptured on the walls, " the House of 

* Pedro Pizarro says that an Indian spy reported to Atahuallpa that the white men wert 
&n huddled together in the great halls on the square, in much consternation, llenot tU 
jMfV/i;?— which was not far from the truth, adds the cavalier. (Descub. y Conq., MS.) 

v Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — *' Asentados sus toldos envi6 i decir al gober- 
nador que ya era tarde, que 61 queria dormir alh, que por la mafiana vemfa : el gobema- 
dor le envi6 i decir que le rogaba que viniese luego, porque le esperaba d cenar, 6 que no 
habia de cenar, hasta que fiiese." Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS. 

* '* Al queria venir luego, 6 quo venia sin armas. £ luego Atabaliva se movi6 para venir 
4 dejd alU la gente con las armas, § Devd consigo hasta dnco 6 seis mil indios sin armas, 
nlro qiw debajo de las camisetas traCan un«s porras pequefias, 6 hondas, h bolsas con pi«- 
4nu.* Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS. 
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the Serpent." * No tidings could have been more grateful Xm 
the Spaniards. It seemed as if the Indian monarch was eager 
to rush into the snare that had been spread far him ! The 
fanatical cavaher could not fail to discern in it the immediate 
finger of Providence. 

It is difficult to accoimt for this wavering conduct of Ata- 
huallpa, so different from the bold and decided character which 
history ascribes to him. There is no doubt that he made his 
visit to the white men in perfect good faith ; though Pizarro 
was probably right in conjecturing that this amiable dispoaitioii 
stood on a very precarious footing. There is as little reason to 
suppose that he distrusted the sincerity of the strangers ; cur he 
would not thus unnecessarily have proposed to visit them mi- 
armed. His original purpose of coming with all his force was 
doubtless to display his royal state, and perhaps, also, to rikow 
greater respect for the Spaniards ; but when he consented to 
accept their hospitality and pass the night in their quarters, he 
was willing to dispense with a great part of his armed soldiery 
and visit them in a manner that implied entire confidence in 
their good faith. He was too absolute in his own empire 
easily to suspect ; and he probably could not comprehend the 
audacity with which a few men, like those now assembled in 
Caxamalca, meditated an assault on a powerful monarch in the 
midst of his victorious army. He did not know the character 
of the Spaniard. 

It was not long before sunset when the van of the royal pro- 
cession entered the gates of the city. First came some hundreds 
of the menials, employed to clear the path of every obstacle^ 
and singing songs of triumph as they came, ** which in our 
ears,** says one of the Conquerors, *' sounded like the songs of 
hell ! " ^^ Then followed other bodies of different ranks, and 
dressed in different liveries. Some wore a showy stuff, check- 
ered white and red, like the squares of a chess-board." Othecs 
were clad in pure white, bearing hammers or maces of silver or 

*XerK, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, tam. SL, p. 197. 

1* Raladon del primer Descub., MS. 

** '* Blanca y colorada como las casas de un sgedrec.** Ibid., MS. 
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copper ; ^ and the guards, together with those in immediate 
attendance on the prince, were distinguished by a rich azure 
livery, and a profusion of gay ornaments, while ^the large 
pendants attached to the ears indicated the Peruvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassals came the Inca Atahuallpa, 
borne on a sedan or open litter, on which was a sort of throne 
made of massive gold of inestimable value. ^ The palanquin 
was lined with the richly colored plumes of tropical birds and 
studded with shining plates of gold and silver, i* The monarch's 
attire was much richer than on the preceding evening. Round 
his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds of uncommon size 
and brilliancy.^ His short hair was decorated with golden 
ornaments, and the imperial borla encircled his temples. The 
bearing of the Inca was sedate and dignified ; and from his 
lofty station he looked down on the multitudes below with an 
air of composure, like one accustomed to command. 

As the leading files of the procession entered the great square, 
larger, says an old chronicler, than any square in Spain, they 
opened to the right and left for the royal retinue to pass. Every- 
thing was conducted with admirable order. The monarch was 
permitted to traverse Xht plaza in silence, and not a Spaniard 
was to be seen. When some five or six thousand of his people 
had entered the place, Atahuallpa halted, and, turning round 
with an inquiring look, demanded, " Where are the strangers ? ' ' 

At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverde, a Dominican 
friar, Pizarro's chaplain, and afterward Bishop of Cuzco, came 
forward with his breviary, or, as other accounts say a Bible, in 
one hand, and a crucifbc in the other, and, approaching the 
Inca, told him that he came by order of his commander to 

It "Con martillos en las manot de oobre y plata.'* Ibid., MS. 

IB « SI asiento que trak lobre las andas era un tablon de oro que pes6 un quintal de oro 
liCun dioen los historiadores 15,000 pesos 6 ducados." Nahanro, Reladon sumaria, MS. 

>* " Luego venia mucha Gente con Armaduras, Patenas, i Coronas de Oro i Plata : en- 
Ire eitM venia Atabalipa, en una Utera, aibrrada de Pluma de Papagaios, de muchat 
«oiores, gaamedda de chapas de Oro, i Plata." Xeres, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, com. 
&, p. 198. 

1* Peoro Piiarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— "Venia U persona de Aubalica, la cual tm- 
ka odMata Sefiores en hombros todos bestidos de una librea and muy rica, y el bettido 
\, muy ricamenttt con su corona en la cabma, y al cutOo tm collar de enneraldat 
lUkuAm del primer DMonb., MS. 
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•qpcmnd to lum tbe doctrinei of the true fidth^ for wUck pv^ 
pOM the Spaniards had come from a great distance to hit caook- 
try. The friar then explained, as clearly as he could, tkit 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, and, ascending hi^ in Mm 
account, began with the creation of man, thence pas s ed to his 
foil, to his subsequent redemption by Jesus Christ, to thecmci- 
fizion, and the ascoisicMi, when the Saviour left the Apoate 
Peter as his Vic^;erent upon earth. This power had 
transmitted to the successors of the apostles, good and wise i 
who, under the title of Popes, held authority over all 
and potentates (m earth. One of the last of dicse Pdpes 
commissioned the Spanish emperor, the most mighty mumaich is 
the world, to conquer and convert the natives in this WeMni 
hemisphere ; and his general, Francisco Pizarro, had now coom 
to execute this important mission. The friar concluded witii 
beseeching the Peruvian monarch to receive him kindfy, tm 
abjure the errors of his own faith, and embrace that of the 
Christians now proffered to him, the only one \sf whidi he 
could hope for salvation, and, furthermore, to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who, ia 
diat event, would aid and protect him as his loyal vassaL^ 

Whether Atahuallpa possessed himself of every link in the 
curious chain of argument by which the monk connected 
Pizarro with St. Peter, may be doubted. It is certain, how^ 
ever, that he must have had very incorrect notions of the 
Trinity, if, as Garcilasso states, the interpreter FelipiDo ex- 
plained it by saying that <Uhe Christians believed in three 
Gods and one God, and that made four." ^^ But there is ni> 
doubt he perfectly comprehended that the drift of the discomie 
was to persuade him to resign his sceptre and acknowledge the 
supremacy of another. 

>* MoDlesinoft says that Valverde read to the Inca the regular fomuila aacd faydwSpvi^ 
lardtb their Conquests. (Annales, MS., afio 1533- ) But that address, though abnaik 
awttgfa, did not comprehend the whde range of dieology ascribed to the chaphun cm lUito 
occasion. Yet it is not impossible. But I have followed the report of Fray Nahann, wli» 
co l kctfd his infiormation frcHii the actors in the tragedy, and whose miauter staltaNBt Is 
CDfioborated by the mora geasmt testimony of both the Pisarros and the sacretaff XflMpu 

>' "Par daiir DIos trino y «no dixo Dioa tres y u&o ton qnatm, ■*— «i^» 1m mmtmm 
por dane 4 entendcr.** Com. ReaL, Parte a» Mb. f» cap^ as. 
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The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his daik 
brow grew darker, as he rej^ied, << I will be no man's tributary; 
I am greater than an j prince upon earth. Your emperor may 
be a great prince ; I do not doubt it, when I see that he has 
sent his subjects so far across the watos ; and I am willing to 
bold him as a brother. As for the Pq;)e of whom you speak, 
he must be crazy to talk of givii^ away countries which do not 
belong to him. For my faith/' he continued, ^^I will not 
change it. Your own God, as you say, was put to death bj 
the very men whcHn he created. But mine," he concluded, 
pointing to his Deity — ^th^, alas I sinking in glory behind tha 
mountains — <' my God still lives in the heavens and loc^ down 
wi his children." ^ 

He then demanded of Valverde by what authority he had 
said these things. The friar pointed to the book which he 
held, as his authority. Atahuallpa, taking it, turned over tha 
pages a moment, then, as the insult he had recdved probably 
flashed across his mind, he threw it down with vehonence, and 
exclaimed, '' Tell your comrades that they shall give me an 
account of their doings in my land. I will not go from here 
till they have made me full satisfaction for all the wrongs they 
have committed." ^ 

The friar, gready scandalized by the indignity offered to the 
sacred volume, stayed only to pick it up, and, hastening to 
Pizarro, informed him of what had been d(Hie, exclaiming, at 
the same time, '' Do you not see that while we stand here 
wasting our breath in talking with this dog, full of pride as he 
is, the fields are filling with Indians? Set on, at cmcej I 
atyolve you." ^ Pizarro saw that the hour had come. He 

>* Sec Appendix No. 8, where the reader will find extracts in die original firom tevenl 
cosaemporary MSB., ralflrting to the captare of Atahuallpa. 

>* Some aoooimta describe him as taxing the Spaniards in andi mora tmquaKfiad termat 
(SeaAppeadixNa 8.) Bat language is not lakdylo be aecarately reported in such seasoaa 
•f excitement Aooocding to soaMaudiorities, AtahuaBpa let the Tohima drop bjr accident 
(Montesino% Annalea, MS., afio 1533.— Balhaa, Hiat da Pfaou, chap, aa.) Bat the tealt 
Bsooy, as fiur as we have it. of thooe ptesent» coocnrs in representing it as stated in te 
text. And, if he spoke with the heat impated to him, this act wooU only be in keeping. 

s* *'Vistoest»porelFrayley lopoooqucapfovechaban sas palabras^ toaad sitUfai%y 
> Ni <ancabs«a,yfaese paradondeeslahaeldidM>Piaasra^cari corrisado^ yd^)ol*:_Mb 
ida k» qoe pasa : para qoe esiaii «b ctBMdimaanlBa 91 
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waved a white scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The 
fiaital gun was fired from the fortress. Then, springing into 
the square, the Spanish captain and his followers shouted the 
old war-cry of *' St. Jago and at them.'* It was answered by 
the battle-cry of every Spaniard in the dty, as, rushing from 
the avenues of the great halls in which they were concealed, 
they poured into the plazay horse and foot, each in his own 
dark column, and threw themselves into the midst of the In- 
dian crowd. The latter, taken by surprise, stunned by the 
report of artillery and muskets, the echoes of which reverber- 
ated Uke thunder from the surrounding buildings, and, blinded 
by the smoke which rolled in sulphurous volumes along the 
square, were seized with a panic. They knew not whither to 
fly for refuge from the coming ruin. Nobles and commoners 
—all were trampled down under the fierce charge of the cav- 
alry, who dealt their blows, right and left, without sparing ; 
while their swords, flashing through the thick gloom, carried 
dismay into the hearts of the wretched natives, who now for 
the first time saw the horse and rider in all their terrors. 
They made no resistance — ^as, indeed, they had no weapons 
with which to make it. Every avenue to escape was closed, for 
the entrance to the square was choked up with the dead bodies 
of men who had perished in vain efforts to fly; and such was 
the agony of the survivors under the terrible pressure of their 
assailants that a large body of Indians, by their convulsive 
struggles, burst through the wall of stone and dried clay which 
formed part of the boundary of the plaza f It fell, leaving an 
opening of more than a hundred paces, through which multi- 
tudes now found their way into the country, still hotly pur- 
sued by the cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung on 

de soberbia que vienen los campos llenos de Indios ? Salid i el— que yo os absuelvo.* 
(Reladon del primer Descub., MS.) The historian should be slow in ascribing conduct so 
diabolical to Father Valverde, without evidence. Two of the Conquerors present, Pedxo 
Pizarro and Xerez, simply state that the monk reported to his commander the indignity 
offered to the sacred volume. But Hernando Pizarro and the author of the Reladon 
del primer Descubrimiento, both eye-witnesses, and Naharro, Zarate, Gomara, Balboa, 
Herrera, the Inca Titucussi Vupanqui, all of whom obtained their information from persons 
who were eye-witnesses, state the circumstance, with litde variation, as in the text Y«t 
Oviedo indorses the account of Xerez, and Garcilasso de la V^a iaiitts on VahrerdsPs lap 
aooence of any attempt to rouse the patnons of hit comradei. 
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the rear of the fugitives, striking them down in all direc* 
tions.^ 

Meanwhile the fight, qk rather massacre, continued hot 
around the Inca, whose person was the great object of the as- 
sault. His faithful nobles, rall3dng about Mm, threw them- 
selves in the way of the assailants, and strove, by tearing them 
from their saddles, or at least by offering their own bosoms as 
a mark for their vengeance, to shield their beloved master. It 
is said by some authorities that they carried weapons concealed 
under their clothes. If so, it availed them little, as it is not 
(Hretended that they used them. But the most timid animal 
will defend itself when at bay. That the Indians did not do 
so in the present instance is proof that they had no weapons to 
use.^ Yet they still continued to force back the cavaliers, 
clinging to their horses with dying grasp, and, as one was cut 
down, another taking the place of his fallen comrade with a 
loyalty truly affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw his faith- 
ful subjects falling around him without fully comprehending 
his situation. The litter on which he rode heaved to and fro, 
as the mighty press swayed backward and forward; and h« 
gazed on the overwhelming ruin, like some forlorn mariner, 
who, tossed about in his bark by the furious elements, sees the 
lightning's flash and hears the thunder bursting around him 
with the consciousness that he can do nothing to avert his fate. 
At length, weary with the work of destruction, the Spaniards, 
as the shades of evening grew deeper, felt afraid that die royal 
prize might, after all, elude them ; and some of the cavaliers 

*> Pedro Pizarro, D«tcub. y Conq., MS.— Xem, Conq. dd P«fu, ap. Buck, torn. VL9 
p. <^.— Carta de Hem. Piarro, MS.--Oviedo, Hist de las Indiat, MS., Parte s, lib. 6» 
cap* 7»— RclacioQ del primer Deacnb., MS.— Zarata, Cooq. del Pern, Ub. a, cap. s*— 'la* 
•tniodon del Inga Titucuiai Yapanqui, MS. 

M The author of tbe Reladon del primer Deecubrimieiito tpealcs of a few as haviag faowt 
and arrows, and of others as armed with slhrer and copper mallets or maoes, wUch aaf « 
however, have been more for ornament than for service in fight. Pedro Pieano aad sint 
lalar writers say that the Indians brought thongs with them to bind the oaptive while smb. 
Both Henumdo Pisarro and the secretary Xerss agree that their only arms weia aeoretad 
oader thefar dotbes ; bat, as diey do not pretend that these were used, aad as It was aa> 
Bounced by the Inca that he came without arms, the assertion may well be doubted— «r 
■Mhor discMdilsd. AH autiiofitiMk without axoeptioii, i«raa that ao aetire 1 
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made a desperate attempt to end the affray at once by taking 
Atahuallpa's life. But Pizarro, who was nearest his person, 
called out, with stentorian voice, *' Let no one who values his 
life strike at the Inca; "^ and, stretching out his arm to 
shield him, received a wound on the hand from one of his own 
men — ^the only wound received by a Spaniard in the action.** 

The struggle now became fiercer than ever round the royal 
htter. It reeled more and more, and at length, several of the « 

nobles who supported it having been slain, it was overturned, I 

and the Indian prince would have come with violence to the 
ground, had not his fall been broken by the efforts of Pizarro 
and some other of the cavaliers, who caught him in their arms. 
The imperial borla was instantly snatched from his temples by 
a soldier named Estete,* and the unhappy monarch, strongly 
secured, was removed to a neighboring building, where he was 
carefully guarded. 

All attempt at resistance now ceased. The fate of the Inca 
soon spread over town and country. The charm which might 
have held the Peruvians together was dissolved. Every man 

** " El marquez dio boxes diciendo : Nadie hiera al indio so pena de la vida." Pedro ' 

Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

** Whatever discrepancy exists among the Castilian accounts in other respects, eM caor 
cur in this remarkable fact — that no Spaniard, except their general, received a wound on 
that occasion. Pizarro saw in this a satisfactory argument for r^arding the Spaniards, 
this day, as under the special protection of Providence. See Xerezt Conq. del Peru, ap. 
Barcia, tom. iii., p. 109. 

3* Miguel Estete, who long retained the silken diadem as a trophy of the exploit, accord- 
ing to Garcilasso de la Vega (Com. Real., Parte a, lib. x, cap. 37), an tndifierent authority 
for anything in this part of his history. This popular writer, whose work, from his superior 
knowledge of the institutions of the country, has obtained greater credit, even in what 
relates to the Conquest, than the reports of the Conquerors themselves, has indulged in dM j 

romantic vein to an unpardonable extent in his account of the capture of Atahuallpa, Ac- j 

cording to him, the Peruvian monarch treated the invaders from the first with suiMreme i 

deference, as descendants of Viracocha, predicted by his oracles as to come and rule orer j 

the land. But if this flattering homage had been paid by the Inca, it would never have 1 

escaped the notice of Uie Conquerors. Garcilasso had read the Commentaries of Cortes, \ 

as he somewhere tells us ; and it is probable that that generaPs account, well founded, it ^ 

appears, of a similar superstition among the Aztecs, suggested to the historian the idea of 
a corresponding sentiment in the Peruvians, which, while it flattered die vanity cA the ; 

Spaniards, in some degree vindicated his own countrymen from the charge of cowardice, 
incurred by their too ready submission ; for, however they might be called on to resist men, 
it would have been madness to resist the decrees of Heaven. Vet Gardlasso's romantic 
version has something in it so pleasing to the imagination that it has ever found fiivor widi 
the majority of readers. The English student might have met with a sufficient 
in the criticism of the sagackms and sceptical Robertson. 
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thought only of hk own safety. Even the sddiery encamped 
on the adjacent fields took the alann, and, learning the fiBUil 
tidings, were seen flying in every direction bef<»re their pur- 
saers, who in the lM»at of triumph showed no touch of mercy. 
At length night, more pitiful than man, threw her Mendly 
mantle over the fugitives, and the scattered troops of Pizarro 
rallied once more at the sound of the trumpet in the bloody 
square of Caxamalca. 

The number of slain is reported, as usual, with great diacrq)- 
ancy. Pizarro's secretary says two thousand natives fell.^ A 
descendant of the Incas— ^ safer authority than Garcilisso ■ 
swells the number to ten thousand.^ Truth is generally found 
somewhere between the extremes. 'Die slaught^ was inces- 
sant, for there was nothing to check it. That there should 
have been no resistance will not appear strange when we con- 
sider the fact that the wretched victims were without arms^ 
and that their senses must have been completely overwhelmed 
by the strange and appalling spectacle which burst on them so 
unexpectedly. ^^ What wonder was it," said an ancient Inca 
to a Spaniard, who repeats it, '' what wonder that our country- 
men lost their wits, seeing blood run like water, and the Inca, 
whose person we all of us adore, seized and carried off by a 
handful of men ? " ^ Yet, though the massacre was incessant, it 

** Xcm, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn, ifi., p. 199. 

** "Los mataron k todot oon los CaTaBot cob Mpadaa eon areabuats oomo qoien nwtm 
orrrjnii tin hacerks aadie resiatanda que no ae eeeaparoa de maa de dJea adl, doacWnfoa.** 
Instruc. del loga Tltucussi, MS.— Thb document contltling of two hundred foUo pagee, is 
signed by a PeniTian Inca, grandson of tlie great Hua3rna Capac, and nepbew, c o ns t 
quently, of AtahuaUpa. It was written in 1570, and designed lo set forth lo his Mi^sa^y 
Philip II. the claims of Titucnssi and the members of his fiimily to the royal bounty. In 
the course of the Memorial the writer takes occasion to recapitulate some of the pri n ei p il 
events in the iatter years of the empire ; and, though suffideatly prolix to tax even th« 
patience of PhiUp II. » it is of much value as an historical document, coming from one of 
tiie royal race of Pern. 

s* Montesinos, Annales, MS.« alio 1539.— According to Naharro, the Indians ware Ian 
astounded by the wild uproar caused by the sudden assault of the Spaniards, though ** thia 
was such that it seemed as if the very heavens were falling;" than by a terrible apparialMl 
which appeared hi the air during the onslaught It consisted of a woman and a child, aa^ 
at their side; a horseman all dothed in white on a milk-white charger— doubtless the vaUant 
St. James— who, with his sword glandng lightnbg, smote down the ini&dd host and rsa> 
4and Aem incapaUe of rsaistance. Thismirade the good &ther reports on the tesdnaiy 
«f Ana of his Order, who were present in the actioB and who raotivad dia acoaontiMi 
Boftbeaativea. Reladoa sumaiia, MS. 
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was short in duration. The whole time consumed by it^ the 
brief twilight of the tropics, did not much exceed half an 
hour ; a short period, indeed — ^yet long enough to decide the 
fiite of Peru and to subvert the dynasty of the Incas. 

That night Pizarro kept his engagement with the Inca, since 
he had Atahuallpa to sup with him. The banquet was served 
in one of the halls facing the great square, which a few hours 
before had been the scene of slaughter, and the pavement of 
which was still encumbered with the dead bodies of the Inca's 
subjects. The captive monarch was placed next his conqueror. 
He seemed like one who did not yet fully comprehend the extent 
of his calamity. If he did, he showed an amazing fortitude. 
" It is the fortune of war,** he said ; ® and, if we may credit 
the Spaniards, he expressed his admiration of the adroitness 
with which they had contrived to entrap him in the midst of 
his own troops.® He added that he had been made acquainted 
with the progress of the white men from the hour of their land- 
ing, but that he had been led to undervalue their strength 
from the insignificance of their numbers. He had no doubt 
he should be easily able to overpower them, on their arrival at 
Caxamalca, by his superior strength ; and, as he wished to see 
for himself what manner of men they were, he had suffered 
them to cross the mountains, meaning to select such as he 
chose for his own service, and, getting possession of their won- 
derful arms and horses, put the rest to death.^^ 

That such may have been Atahuallpa's purpose is not im- 
probable. It explains his conduct in not occupying the moun- 
tain passes, which afforded such strong points of defence 
against invasion. But that a prince so astute, as by the gen- 
eral testimony of the Conquerors he is represented to have 
been, should have made so impolitic a disclosure of his hidden 
motives is not so probable. The intercourse with the Inoa 

** ** Diciendo que era uso de Guerra veneer, i ser vencido." Herrera, Hist, general, d«a 
I, lib. 9, cap. 12. 

"* '* Haciendo admiracion de la traza que tenia hecha.'* Relacion del primer Detcuh., 
MS. 

*i *'Amd in my opinion," adds the Conqueror who reports the speech, *'he had good 
grtuadt for believing he could do this, since nothing but the miraculous inlecpodtiaa ol 
lOouldhaveMvedus." Hiid., MS. 
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was carried on chiefly by means of the interpreter Felipillo, or 
ttttk Philips as he was called, from his assumed Christian 
name — a malicious youth, as it appears, who bore no good 
will to Atahuallpa, and whose interpretations were readily ad- 
mitted by the Conquerors, eager to find some pretext for their 
bloody reprisals. 

Atahuallpa, as elsewhere noticed, was at this time about 
thirty years of age. He was well made, and more robust than 
usual with his countr3rmen. His head was large, and his 
countenance might have been called handsome, but that his 
eyes, which were bloodshot, gave a fierce expression to his 
features. He was deliberate in speech, grave in manner, and 
toward his own people stem even to severity ; though with 
the Spaniards he showed himself affable, sometimes even in- 
dulging in sallies of mirth.® 

Pizarro paid every attention to his royal captive, and en- 
deavored to lighten, if he could not dispel, the gloom which, 
in spite of his assumed equanimity, himg over the monarch's 
brow. He besought him not to be cast down by his reverses, 
for his lot had only been that of every prince who had resisted 
the white men. They had come into the country to proclaim 
the gospel, the religion of Jesus Christ ; and it was no wonder 
they had prevailed when his shield was over them. Heaven 
had permitted that AtahuaUpa's pride should be humbled, 
because of his hostile intentions toward the Spaniards and the 
insult he had offered to the sacred volume. But he bade the 
Inca take courage and confide in him, '^ for the Spaniards were 
a generous race, warring only against those who made war on 
them, and showing grace to all who submitted! '*® Ata- 
huallpa may have thought the massacre of that day an indif- 
ferent commentary on tiiis vaunted lenity. 

Before retiring for the night, Pizarro briefly addressed his 
troops on their present situation. When he had ascertained 
that not a man was wounded, he bade them ofler up thanks* 

** Xfiics, Conq. del Ptru, ap. Barda, torn, iil, p. 203. 

** **Nototros viamos depiedad oon nuestros Enemigoa venddoi, i no haoemos Chierni 
iiao 4 kM que nos la hacen, i pudiendolos destruir, no lo haccmoi, antes lot perdonamoa." 
JKerci^ Conq. dd Peru, ap. Baidat torn, iii., p. 199. 
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givingi to Piovideiice for so great a mirack; without ill 
care, they could never have prevailed so easily over die hort 
of their enemies; and he trusted their lives had been xe- 
lerved for still greater things. But, if they would succeed, 
they had much to do for themselves. They were in the heart 
of a powerful kingdom, encompassed by foes deeply attached 
to their own sovereign. They must be ever on their guard, 
therefore, and be prepared at any hour to be roused from 
their slumbers by the call of the trumpet.^ Having then 
posted his sentinels, placed a strong guard over the apart- 
ment of Atahuallpa, and taken all the precautions of a care- 
ful commander, Pizarro withdrew to repose ; and, if he could 
really feel Aat in the bloody scenes of the past day he had 
been fighting only the good fight of the Cross, he doubtles 
slept soimder than on the night preceding the seizure of tht 
Inca. 

On the following morning, the first conunands of the Spaa- 
jsh chief were to have the city cleansed of its impurities; and 
the prisoners, of whom there were many in the camp, were 
employed to remove the dead and give them decent buriaL 
His next care was to despatch a body of about thirty horse to 
the quarters lately occupied by Atahuallpa at the baths, to 
take possession of the spoil, and disperse the renmant of tht 
Peruvian forces which still himg about the place. 

Before noon, the party which he had detached on this ser- 
vice returned with a large troop of Indians, men and women, 
among the latter of whom were many of the wives and at- 
tendants of the Inca. The Spaniards had met with no ro- 
sistance; since the Peruvian warriors, though so superior in 
number, excellent in appointments, and consisting mostly of 
able-bodied young men — ^for the greater part of the veteran 
forces were with the Inca's generals at the south — ^lost all 
heart firom the moment of their sovereign's captivity. Ther« 
was no leader to take his place ; for they recognized no au- 
thority but that of the Child of the Sun, and they seemed to 
be held by a sort of invisible charm near the place of hit con* 

MlUd., aU npnu— P«dio Pinno, DMcab. y Conq., MI. 
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finement ; while they gazed with superstitious awe on the 
white men who could achieve so audacious an enterprise.ss 

The number of Indian prisoners was so great that some of 
the Conquerors were for putting them all to death, or, at least, 
cutting off their hands, to disable them from acts of violence 
and to strike terror into their countrymen.* The proposition, 
doubtless, came from the lowest and most ferocious of the sol- 
diery. But that it should have been made at all shows what 
materials entered into the composition of Pizarro's company. 
The chief rejected it at once, as no less impolitic than in- 
human, and dismissed the Indians to their several homes, with 
the assurance that none should be harmed who did not offer 
resistance to the white men. A sufficient number, however, 
were retained to wait on the Conquerors, who were so well 
provided in this respect that the most common soldier was at- 
tended by a retinue of menials that would have better suited 
the establishment of a noble.*' 

The Spaniards had found immense droves of llamas under 
the care of the shepherds in the neighborhood of the baths, 
destined for the consumption of the court. Many of them 
were now suffered to roam abroad among their native moun- 
tains ; though Pizarro caused a considerable number to be re- 
served for the use of the army. And this was no small quan- 
tity, if, as one of the Conquerors says, a hundred and fifty of 
the Peruvian sheep were frequently slaughtered in a day.® 
Indeed, the Spaniards were so improvident in their destructioji 
of these animals that in a few years the superb flocks, nurtured 

** From this time, says Ondegardo, the Spaniards, who hitherto had been designated as 
die ^ men with beards, '* barbudos^ were called by the natives, from their fair-complexioned 
deity, Viracochtu. The people of Cuzco, who bore no good will to the captive Inca, 
"looked upon the strangers," says the author, *'as sent by Vlracocha himself.*' (Rel. 
Prim., MS.) It reminds us of a superstition, or rather an amiable fancy, among the ancient 
Greeks, that " the stranger came from Jupiter." 

" np6« ycip A169 «uriv avai^rcf Bci voi t«." GAYS., f . v. 57. 
. M «» Algunos fueron de opinion, que matasen d todos los Hombres de Guerra, 6 les corta- 
•en las manos." Xerez, Hist dd Peru, ap. Barda, tom. iii., p. 200. 

*^ " Cada Espafiol de los que alii ivan tomaron para si mui gran cantidad tanto que como 
andava todo a rienda suelta havia Espafiol que tenia docientas piezas de Indios i Indias de 
•ervido." Conq. L Pob. del Piru, MS. 

** ** S« matan cada Dia, dento i dnquenta." Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, ton. 
IL, p.Mt. 
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with to mndi care bjr the Fdruvian govenuii0nt» had ahnat 
disa{^)eared from the land.* 

The party sent to pillage the Inca's pleasare-hoaae lxoi^;lit 
badL a rich booty in gold and silver, canaisring chiefy of 
I^ate for the royal table, which greatly aatoniahed the S^mui- 
iards by their size and weight These, as well as some largie 
emeralds obtained there, together with the predous qxnk 
found on the bodies of the Indian nobles who had perished ia 
the masBacre, were placed in safe custody, to be hereafter di- 
vided. In the dty of Caxamalca the troops also found magi^ 
sines stored with goods, both cotton and woollen, far superior 
to any they had seen, fcnr fineness of texture and the skill wiA 
which the various colors were blended. They were piled from 
the floors to the very roofs of the buildings, and in such quan- 
tity that, after every soldier had provided himself with what 
he desired, it made no sensible diminution of the whok 
amount.^ 

Pizarro would now gladly have directed his march on the 
Peruvian capital. But the distance was great, and his force 
was small. This must have been still furthur crippled by the 
guard required for the Inca, and the chief feared to involve 
himself deeper in a hostile empire so populous and powerful, 
with a prize so precious in his keeping. With much anxiety, 
therefore, he looked for reinforcements from the colonies ; and 
he despatched a courier to San Miguel, to inform the Span- 
iards there of his recent successes, and to ascertain if there had 
been any arrival from Panama. Meanwhile he employed his 
men in making Caxamalca a more suitable residence for a 
Christian host, by erecting a church, or, perhaps, appropriat- 
ing some Indian edifice to this use, in which mass was rcg^ular- 
ly performed by the Dominican fathers with great solemnity. 
The dilapidated walls of the city were also restored in a m<»e 

*• Cioa da Loon, Cronica, cap. So.—Ondegardo, ReU Seg., MS.—'* Hasta que los 
destruian todos sin haver Espafiol xu Jusdda que lo defcndiete ni amparase.** Conq. 1 
Pod. del Ptm, MS. 

^ Xerei, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iu^ p. aoo. — ^There was enough, taya dM 
anonymous Conqueror, for several ship-loads. " Todas estas cosas de dendas y ropas 4« 
kna y algodon eraa en tan gran canridad, que i mi pareoerfiieraa menesfiermuchQaMKilM 
«i qua tupieraa.** Rdadon del inrimer Descub., MS. 
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substantial manner than before, and every vestige was soon ef- 
ftced of the hurricane that had so recently swept over it. 

It was not long before Atahuallpa discovered, amidst all the 
show of religious zeal in his Conquerors, a lurking appetite 
more potent in most of their bosoms than either religion or 
ambition. This was the love of gold. He determined to avail 
himself of it to procure his own freedom. The critical posture 
of his affairs made it important that this should not be long 
delayed. His brother Huascar, ever since his defeat, had been 
detained a prisoner, subject to the victor's orders. He was 
now at Andamarca, at no great distance from Caxamalca ; and 
Atahuallpa feared, with good reason, that, when his own im- 
prisonment was known, Huascar would find it easy to corrupt 
his guards, make his escape, and put himself at the head of the 
contested empire without a rival to dispute it. 

In the hope, therefore, to effect his purpose by appealing to 
the avarice of his keepers, he one day told Pizarro that if he 
would set him free he would engage to cover the floor of the 
apartment on which they stood with gold. Those present listened 
with an incredulous smile ; and, as the Inca received no answer, 
he said, with some emphasis, that '* he would not merely cover 
the floor, but would fill the room with gold as high as he could 
reach;'' and, standing on tiptoe, he stretched out his hand 
against the wall. All stared with amazement ; while they re- 
garded it as the insane boast of a man too eager to procure his 
liberty to weigh the meaning of his words. Yet Pizarro was 
sorely perplexed. As he had advanced into the country, much 
that he had seen, and all that he had heard, had confkmed the 
dazzling reports first received of the riches of Peru. Atahu- 
allpa himself had given him the most glowing picture of the 
wealth of the capital, where the roofe of the temples were plated 
with gold, while the walk were himg with tapestry and the 
floors inlaid with tiles of the same precious metal. There must 
be some foundation for all this. At all events, it was safe to ac- 
cede to the Inca's proposition ; since by so doing he could col- 
lect at once all the gold at his disposal, and thus prevent its being 
purloined or secreted by the natives. He therefore acquiesced 
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m Atshuallpa's offer, and, drawing a red Kxie akng the ' 
the hei£^ which the Inca had indicated, he caxiaed the t 
of the prc^xxal to be duly recorded by the notary. Theapart- 
ment was about seventeen feet broad, by twenty-two feefe kof^ 
and the Hne round the wall waa nine feet from die floor^^ 
This q)ace was to be filled with g<^ ; but it was undenlood 
tiiat the gold was not to be melted down into ingots, but Is 
retain the original form of the articles into which it waa mani^ 
iKrtured, that the Inca might have the benefit of the space whid^ 
they occupied. He further agreed to fill an adjoining roooanC 
smaller dimensions twice full with silver, in like manner; aai 
he demanded two months to accomplish all this.^ 

No sooner was this arrangement made than the Inca de- 
spatched couriers to Cuzco and the other principal traces a 
the kingdom, with (nrders that the gold ornaments and utOMili 
should be removed from the royal palaces, and fixNn the tem- 
ples and other public buildings, and transported without losa of 
time to Caxamalca. Meanwhile he continued to live in tiw 
Spanish quarters, treated with the re^ct due to his rank, aad 
enjoying all the fireedom that was compatible with the security 
of his person. Though not permitted to go abroad, his limhi 
were unshackled, and he had the range of his own apartmeiA 
under the jealous siurveillance of a guard, who knew too wdl 

^* I have adopted the dimensions given by the secretary XertXi (Conq. dd PtrOt i^ 
Barcia, torn. Hi., p. aos.) According to Hernando Pizarro, the apartment was aiae fit! 
Ugh, but diirty-five feet long by seventaen or eightsen feet wide. (Carta, MS.) Tto mmk 
moderate estimate is large enough. — Stevenson 8a3rs that they still show ** a laisi man^ 
part of the old palace, and now the residence of the Cacique Astopiica, where tlm fli-fiitef 
Inca was kept a prisoner ; ** and be adds that die tine traced on the wall is sttt ybMlb 
(Residence in South America, vol. ii., p. 163.) Peru abounds in remains as ancieat as dM 
Oonquest ; and it would not be surprising that the memory of a place so remarkable as dlk 
alMMild be praservod— diough anythhis buta memorial to be cherislied by the Spaaiapdi» 

^* The &cts m the preceding paragraph are told with remarkable imiformity by the mp 
dent chroniders. (Conf. Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Carta de Hem. P&ouia^ 
MS.— Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barcia, ubi anpnu— Naharro^ Relacion suniffia, MSv— 
Zarate, d^onq. del Peru, lib. a, cap. 6.— Gomara, Hist de las Ind., cap. 1x4.— Herreni 
ICst general, dec. Si Ub. 3, cap. x.) — Bodi Naharro and Herrera state expmdy thai 
Piaurro pnmibed tbe Inca his liberation on fulfilling the compact This fa not tmMaw ii A ty 
the other chroniclers, who, however, do not intimate that the Spanish general dedined tilt 
terms. And as Pisarro, by all acconnts, encotn'aged his prisoner to p e ifo r m hfa part cf 
the contract, it most have been witiH the understanding impled, if not ei^resscd, ikal ha 
would abide by the other. It is most improbable that the Inca would have stri|iped hili^ 
•iff of ma treasurea, if be had not so understood it 
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the value <rf the royal captive to be remus. He was allowed 
the aodety of bis favorite wives, and Pixarro took care that his 
domestic privacy should not be violated. His subjects had free 
access to their sov^eign, and every day he received visits from 
the Indian nobles, who came to bring presents and offer condo- 
lence to their unfortunate master. On such occasions the most 
potent of these great vasiab never ventured into his presence 
without fiist stripping off their sandals and bearing a load on 
their backs in token of reverence. The Spaniards gazed with 
curious eyes on these acts of homage, or rather of slavish sub- 
mission, on the one side, and on the air of perfect indifference 
with which they were received, as a matter of course, on the 
other ; and they conceived high ideas of the character of a 
prince who, evoi in his present helpless condition, could inspire 
such feelings of awe in his subjects. The royal levee was so 
well attended, and such devotion was shown by his vassals to 
die captive monarch, as did not fail, in the end, to excite sense 
feelings of distrust in his keepos.^ 

Pizarro did not neglect the opportunity afforded him of 
communicating the truUis of revelation to his prisoner, and bodi 
he and his chaplain. Father Valverde, labored in the same 
good work. Atahuallpa listened with composure and apparent 
attention. But nothing seemed to move him so much as the 
argument with which the military polemic closed his discourse 
— ^that it could not be the true God whom Atahuallpa wot- 
shipped, since he had suffered him to fall into the hands of his 
enemies. The imhappy monarch assented to the force of this, 
acknowledging that his Deity had indeed deserted him in his 
utmost necd.^ 

Yet his conduct toward his brother Huascar at this time too 
clearly proves that, whatever respect he may have shown for 
the teachers, the doctrines of Christianity had made little im- 
pression on his heart. No sooner had Huascar been informed 

<• RoltdoB d«l pria«r Detcub., MS.^Na]«urro, Reladon tamarla, MS.— Zarat»» Cni^ 
M Peni, lib. ■, cap. 6. 

** "I BUM d^o AtabftiqM, que Mtaba eipantado de lo quo d Goveniador khavk didwt 
fBO bIcB coBOok que aqud que habkba en su Idolo, no es Diot verdadero^ puct taa poa^ 
IttlniA.'' Xensy Conq. del Peru, ep. Barck, toai. iiut P> aPS* 

Peru 14 Vol. 1 
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of the capture of his rival, and of the large ransom he had 
offered for his deliverance, than, as the latter had foreseen, he 
made every effort to regain his liberty, and sent, or attonpted 
to send, a message to the Spanish conmiander, that he would 
pay a much larger ransom than that promised by Atahuallpa, 
who, never having dwelt in Cuzco, was ignorant of the quan- 
tity of treasure there, and where it was deposited. 

Intelligence of all this was secretly commimicated to Atahu- 
allpa by the persons who had his brother in charge ; and his 
Jealousy, thus roused, was further heightened by Pizarro's de- 
claration that he intended to have Huascar brought to Caxamal- 
ca, where he would himself examine into the controversy and 
determine which of the two had the better title to the sceptre 
of the Incas. Pizarro perceived, from the first, the advantages 
of a competition which would enable him, by throwing his 
sword into the scale he preferred, to give it a preponderance. 
The party who held the sceptre by his nomination would 
henceforth be a tool in his hands, with which to work his pleas- 
ure more effectually than he could well do in his own name. 
It was the game, as every reader knows, played by Edward the 
First in the affairs of Scotland, and by many a monarch both 
before and since ; and, though their examples may not have 
been familiar to the unlettered soldier, Pizarro was too quick 
in his perceptions to require, in this matter, at least, the teach- 
ings of history. 

Atahuallpa was much alarmed by the Spanish commander's 
determination to have the suit between the rival candidates 
brought before him ; for he feared that, independently of the 
merits of the case, the decision would be likely to go in favor 
of Huascar, whose mild and ductile temper would make him a 
convenient instrument in the hands of his conquerors. Without 
further hesitation, he determined to remove this cause of jeal- 
ousy forever by the death of his brother. 

His orders were immediately executed, and Ae imhappy 
prince was drowned, as was commonly reported. In the river 
of Andamarca, declaring with his dying breath that the white 
men would avenge his murder, and that his rival would not 
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long survive hinL^ Thus perished the unfortunate Huascar, 
the legitimate heir of the throne of the Incas, in the very morn- 
ing of life, and the commencement of his reign ; a reign, how- 
ever, which had been long enough to call forth the display of 
many excellent and amiable qualities, though his nature was 
too gentle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of his 
brother. Such is the portrait we have of him from the Indian 
and Castilian chroniclers; though the former, it should be 
added, were the kinsmen of Huascar, and the latter certainly 
bore no good will to Atahuallpa.^ 

That prince received the tidings of Huascar's death with 
every mark of surprise and indignation. He immediately sent 
for Pizarro, and communicated the event to him with expres- 
sions of the deepest sorrow. The Spanish commander refused, 
at first, to credit the unwelcome news, and blimtly told the 
Inca that his Inrother could not be dead, and that he should 
be answerable for his life.*^ To this Atahuallpa replied by 
renewed assurances of the fact, adding that the deed had 
been perpetrated, without his privity, by Huascar's keepers, 
fearful that he might take advantage of the troubles of the 
country to make his escape. Pizarro, on making further in- 
quiries, found that the report of his death was but too true. 
That it should have been brought about by Atahuallpa's officers 
without his express command would only show that by so do- 
ing they had probably anticipated their master's wishes. The 
crime, which assumes in our eyes a deeper dye fix)m the re- 
htion of the parties, had not the same estimation among the 

^* Bodi ^ place and the manoier of Huaicai's death are reported with much diacrqH 
ancy by the historians. All agree b the one important fact diat he died a violent deadi 
at the instigation of his brother. Cont Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 5* lib. 3, cap. ».— 
Xeres, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iii,» p. 204.— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., 
MS.— Naharro, Reladon somaria, MS.— Zarat^ Ccmq. dd Peru, lib. s, cap. 6.— Instme. 
dd IngaHtucussi, MS. 

«< Both Gamlasso de la Vega and Titucusd Yupanqui were descendanto from Huayna 
Capac, of the pure Peruvian stock, die natural enemies, the r efo r e, of tfadr Idnsman of 
Qidto, whom they regarded as a usurper. Circumstances brought the CasriHans into 
direct collision with Atahuallpa, and it was natural they should sedc to darken his repu- 
tation by contrast with the fiur character of his rival 

^ '*Sabtdo esto por d Gobemador, mostrd, que le pesaba mncfao : i di}o que era mcnp 
tba, que no le havian muerto, que lo trujesen luego vivo : i sbo, que d mandaria matar 
iAtabafipa." X«rei» Omq. dd Pern, ap. Barda, torn. iiL« p. 904, 
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Incas, in whose multitudinous families the bonds of brotherhood 
must have sat loosely — much too loosely to restrain the arm of 
the despot from sweeping away any obstacle that lay in his 
path. 
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Gold Arrives for the Ransom. — Visit to Pachacamac — Demolition of the 
Idol. — The Inca's Favorite General. — The Inca's Life in Confinement. 
— Envojrs* Conduct in Cuzco. — Arrival of Almagro. 

1533- 

Several weeks had now passed since Atahuallpa's emissaries 
had been despatched for the gold and silver that were to fur- 
nish his ransom to the Spaniards. But the distances were great, 
and the returns came in slowly. They consisted, for the most 
part, of massive pieces of plate, some of which weighed two or 
three arrobas — a Spanish weight of twenty-five poimds. On 
some days, articles of the value of thirty or forty thousand /^j^j 
de oro were brought in, and, occasionally, of the value of fifty or 
even sixty thousand pesos. The greedy eyes of the Conquerors 
gloated on the shining heaps of treasure, which were trans- 
ported on the shoulders of the Indian porters, and, after being 
carefully registered, were placed in safe deposit under a strong 
guard. They now began to believe that the magnificent prom- 
ises of the Inca would be fulfilled. But, as their avarice was 
sharpened by the ravishing display of wealth such as they had 
hardly dared to imagine, they became more craving and impa- 
tient. They made no allowance for the distance and the dif- 
ficulties of the way, and loudly inveighed against the tardiness 
with which the royal commands were executed. They even 
suspected Atahuallpa of devising this scheme only to gain a 
pretext for communicating with his subjects in distant places, 
and of proceeding as dilatorily as possible, in order to secure 
time for the execution of his plans. Rumors of a rising among 
the Peruvians were circulated, and the Spaniards were in ap- 
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pvAensicm of some general and sudden assault on their quar- 
ten. Thdr new acquisitions gave them additional cause for 
•olicitude : like a miser, they trembled in the midst of their 
treasures.^ 

Fizarro reported to his captive the rumors that were in cir- 
culation among the soldiers, naming, as one of the places 
pointed out for the rendezvous of the Indians, the neighboring 
city of Huamachuco. Atahuallpa listened with undisguised 
astonishment, and indignantly repelled the charge, as false 
from beginning to end. ** No one of my subjects,*' said he, 
'' would dare to appear in arms, or to raise his finger, without 
my orders. You have me," he continued, " in your power. 
Is not my life at your disposal ? And what better security 
can you have for my fidelity? '' He then represented to the 
Spanish conmiander that the distances of many of the places 
were very great ; that to Cuzco, the capital, although a mes- 
sage might be sent by post, through a succession of couriers, 
in five days from Caxamalca, it would require weeks for a p<u:- 
\er to travel over the same ground with a heavy load on his 
back. '' But, that you may be satisfied I am proceeding in good 
dEuth," he added, *' I desire you will send some of your own 
people to Cuzco. I will give them a safe-conduct, and, when 
there, they can superintend the execution of the commission, 
and see with their own eyes that no hostile movements are in- 
tended/' It was a fair offer; and Fizarro, anxious to get 
more precise and authentic information of the state of the 
coimtry, gladly availed himself of it^ 

Before the departure of these emissaries, the general had 
despatched his brother Hernando with about twenty horse and 
a small body of infantry to the neighboring town of Huama- 
chuco, in order to reconnoitre the country and ascertain if 
there was any truth in the report of an armed force having as- 
semUed there. Hernando found everything quiet, and met 
with a kind recq>tion from the natives. But before leavii^ 

iZarate, Conq. d«l Peru, lib. 9, cap. d.^Naharro, Rdacion tumaria, MS.— X««^ 
CocK|. dol Peru, ap. Barcia, Kmb. uL» p. aai. 

* Pedro Pifarro^ Descub. y Coaq., MS.— Xerei^ Coaq. del Peru, a]k Baida, loa. M^ 
ip. aas, 904.— Naharxob Rebkdan sumazia, MS, 
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the place he received further orders from his brother to coii* 
tinue his march to Pachacamac, a town situated on the coast, 
at least a himdred leagues distant from Caxamalca. It was 
consecrated as the seat of the great temple of the deity of that 
name, whom the Peruvians worshipped as the Creator of the 
world. It is said that they found there altars raised to this 
god; on their first occupation of the coimtry ; and such was 
the veneration in which he was held by the natives that the 
Incas, instead of attempting to abolish his worship, deemed it 
more prudent to sanction it conjointly with that of their own 
deity, the Sxm. Side by side the two temples rose on the 
heights that overlooked the city of Pachacamac, and prospered 
in the offerings of their respective votaries. " It was a cun- 
ning arrangement/' says an ancient writer, << by which the 
great enemy of man secured to himself a double harvest of 
■puis.'** 

But the temple of Pachacamac continued to maintain its as- 
cendency ; and the oracles delivered from its dark and myste- 
rious shrine were held in no less repute among the natives of 
Tavantinsuyu (or ''the four quarters of the world,** as Peru 
vnder the Incas was called) than the oracles of Delphi obtained 
among the Greeks. Pilgrimages were made to the hallowed 
•pot from the most distant regions, and the city of Pachacamac 
became among the Peruvians what Mecca was among the 
Mahometans, or Cholula with the people of Anahuac. The 
ihrine of the deity, enriched by the tributes of the pilgrims, 
gradually became one of the most opulent in the land ; and 
Atahuallpa, anxious to collect his ransom as speedily as possi- 
ble, urged Pizarro to send a detachment in that direction, to 
secure the treasures before they could be secreted by the priests 
of the temple. 

It was a journey of considerable difficulty. Two-thirds of 
the route lay along the table-land of the Cordilleras, inter- 
sected occasionally by crests of the mountain-range that im- 

* "SI demonio Pachacama alogre con Mte condcrto, afirman que mostraua en sua i«»- 
poaatas gnn eooMiito : pves con !• vno y lo otro era el seruido, y quedauan las animas 
4t loa liaiplM oudauentoradot praaas en au poder.** Cieia de Leon, Cronka, cap. ja. 
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posed no slight impediment to their progress. Fortunately, 
much of the way they had the benefit of the great road to 
Cuzco; and '* nothing in Christendom/* exclaims Hernando 
Pizarro, "equals the magnificence of this road across the 
sierra."* In some places the rocky ridges were so precipitous 
that steps were cut in them for the travellers, and, though the 
sides were protected by heavy stone balustrades or parapets, 
it was with the greatest diflftculty that the horses were enabled 
to scale them. The road was frequently crossed by streams, 
over which bridges of wood and sometimes of stone were 
thrown; though occasionally, along the decUvities of the 
moimtains, the waters swept down in such furious torrents that 
the only method of passing them was by the swinging bridges 
of osier, of which till now the Spaniards had had little expe- 
rience. They were secured on either bank to heavy buttresses 
of stone. But as they were originally designed for nothing 
heavier than the foot-passenger and the llama, and as they had 
something exceedingly fragile in their appearance, the Span- 
iards hesitated to venture on them with their horses. Expe- 
rience, however, soon showed they were capable of bearing a 
much greater weight ; and though the traveller, made giddy 
by the vibration of the long avenue, looked with a reeling 
brain into the torrent that was tumbling at the depth of a hun- 
dred feet or more below him, the whole of the cavalry effected 
their passage without an accident. At these bridges, it may 
be remarked, they found persons stationed whose business it 
was to collect toll for the government from all travellers.^ 

The Spaniards were amazed by the number as well as magni- 
tude of the flocks of llamas which they saw browsing on the 
stunted herbage that grows in the elevated regions of the 

4 " £1 camino de las sierras es cosa de ver, porque en verdad en tierra tan fragosa en la 
cristiandad no se han visto tan hermosos caminos, toda la mayor parte de calzada." 
Carta, MS. 

s « Todos los arroyos tienen puentes de piedra 6 de madera ; en un rio graade, que era 
muy caudabso 6 muy grande, que pasamos dos veces, hallamos puentes de red, que es 
oosa maraTillosa de ver ; pasamos por dias los caballos ; tienen en cada pasaje dos puca- 
IM, la una por donde pasa la gente oomun, la otra por donde pasa el sefior de la tierra 6 
•OS ovitaflMS : asta tienen siempre oerrmda % indios que la guardan ; estos indios oobraa 
portai«o da lot que pasan." CarU de Hem. Pisamn MS.— Also Relaaon dd primv 
,MS. 
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Andes. Sometimes they were gathered in endosures, but 
more usually were roaming at large under the conduct of their 
Indian shepherds; and the Conquerors now learned^ for the 
first time, that these animals were tended with as much carei 
and their migrations as nicely regulated, as those of the vait 
flocks of merinos in their own coxmtry.* 

The table-land and its dechvities were thickly sprinkled 
with hamlets and towns, some of them of considerable size \ 
and the country in every direction bore the marks of a thrifty 
husbandry. Fields of Indian com were to be seen in all its 
different stages, from the green and tender ear to the yellow 
ripeness of harvest-time. As they descended into the valleys 
and deep ravines that divided the crests of the C(M:dilleraSy 
they were surrounded by the vegetation of a wanner climate, 
which delighted the eye with the gay Hvery of a thousand 
bright colors and intoxicated the senses with its perfumes. 
Everywhere the natural capacities of the soil were stimulated 
by a minute system of irrigation, which drew the fertilizing 
moisture from every stream and rivulet that rolled down the 
declivities of the Andes ; while the terraced sides of the moun- 
tains were clothed with gardens and orchards that teemed with 
fruits of various latitudes. The Spaniards could not sufficiently 
admire the industry with which the natives had availed them- 
selves of the bounty of Nature, or had supplied the deficiency 
where she had dealt with a more parsimonious hand. 

Whether from the commands of the Inca, or from the aw« 
which their achievements had spread throughout the land, the 
Conquerors were received, in every place through which they 
passed, with hospitable kindness. Lodgings were provided for 
them, with ample refreshments from the well-stored magazines 
distributed at intervals along the route. In many of the towns 
the inhabitants came out to welcome them with singing and 
dancing, and, when they resumed their march, a number ol 



* A comical blunder has been nude by the printer, in M. Temauz*Conm»a^ \ 
tranaUtion of Xercz, in the account of this expedition : " On trouve sur touta la rooia 
beauooup de poics» de lamas." (Relation de la Cooqu^ du Pirou, p. 157.) Tb* wbad- 
tntion of ^vrcf {at pare* aught well lead the reader into tbe arror of ttippodng that ■ 
existed in Peru before the Conquest 
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able-bodied porters were furnished to carry forward their 
baggage.' 

At length, after some weeks of travel, severe even with all 
these appliances, Hernando Pizarro arrived before the city of 
Pachacamac. It was a place of considerable population, and 
the edifices were, many of them, substantially built. The 
temple of the tutelar deity consisted of a vast stone building, 
or rather pile of buildings, which, clustering around a conical 
hill, had the air of a fortress rather than a religious estabUsh- 
ment. But, though the walls were of stone, the roof was 
composed of a light thatch, as usual in countries where rain 
seldom or never falls, and where defence, consequently, is 
wanted chiefly against the rays of the sun. 

Presenting himself at the lower entrance of the temple, 
Hernando Pizarro was refused admittance by the guardians 
of the portal. But, exclaiming that *'he had come too far to 
be stayed by the arm of an Indian priest,'* he forced his way 
into the passage, and, followed by his men, wound up the 
gallery which led to an area on the summit of the mount, at 
one end of which stood a sort of chapel. This was the sanctu- 
ary of the dread deity. The door was garnished with orna- 
ments of crystal and with turquoises and bits of coral.® Here 
again the Indians would have dissuaded Pizarro from violating 
the consecrated precincts, when at that moment the shock of 
an earthquake, that made the ancient walls tremble to their 
foundation, so alarmed the natives, both those of Pizarro's 
own company and the people of the place, that they fled in 
dismay, nothing doubting that their incensed deity would bury 
the invaders under the ruins or consume them with his light- 
nings. But no such terror found its way into the breasts of 
the Conquerors, who felt that here, at least, they were fighting 
the good fight of the Faith. 

^ Carta de Hernando Pizarro, MS. — Estete, ap. Barda, torn, iii., pp. 906, 907.— Rda- 
€ion del primer Descub., MS. — Both the last-cited author and Miguel Estete, the royal 
Veedar ftt inspector, accompanied Hernando Pizarro on this expedition, and, of course, 
WOK eye-witnesses, like himself, of what they rdate. Estete's narrative is incorporated by 
Ae tecretary Xerez in his own. 

. * " Esta puerta era muy tejida de diversas cosas de coralei y turquesas y criitales y 
OIns cosas.** ReUdon del primer Descub., MS. 
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Tearing qpen the dooTy Pizaiio and his party entered. But, 
instead of a hall blazing, as they had fondly imagined, with 
gold and precious stones, offeringiof the worshippers of Pacha- 
camac, they found themselves in a small and obacore apart- 
ment, or rather den, fix)m the iBoor and sides of which g^^wiA^ 
up the most offensive odors — ^hke those of a sbui^ter-house. 
It was the place of sacrifice. A few pieces of gold and scMna 
emeralds were discovered on the ground, and, as their eyes 
became acconunodated to the darkness, they discerned in tha 
most retired comer of the room the figure of the deity. It 
was an uncouth monster, made of wood, with the head reaem* 
bling that of a man. This was the god through whose lips 
Satan had breathed forth the far-famed oracles which had 
deluded his Indian votaries 1 ^ 

Tearing the idol firom its recess, the indignant Spaniards 
dragged it into the open air and there broke it into a hundred 
firagments. The place was then purified, and a large cross, 
made of stone and plaster, was erected on the spot. In a few 
years the walls of the temple were pulled down by the Spanish 
settlers, who found there a convenient quarry for their own edi- 
fices. But the cross still remained spreading its broad arms 
over the ruins. It stood where it was planted in the very 
heart of the stronghold of heathendom ; and, while all was in 
ruins around it, it proclaimed the permanent triumphs of tha 
Faith. 

The simple natives, finding that Heaven had no bolts in 
store for the Conquerors, and that their god had no power to 
prevent the profanation of his shrine, came in gradually and 
tendered their homage to the strangers, whom they now re- 
garded with feelings of superstitious awe. Pizarro profited by 
this temper to wean them, if possible, firom their idolatry ; 
and, though no preacher himself, as he tells us, he deUvered a 
discourse as edifying, doubtless, as could be expected firom the 

* '* Aquel era Pacfaacama, d coal les sanaba de sub enfermedades, y & lo cpie dS n 
entendi6, el Demonio apareda en aquella cueba i. aqudlos sacerdotes y hablaba ocm dlo«, 
y estos entraban con las peticiones y ofrendas de los que venian en romoia, que cs ciertD 
que del todo d Sefiorio de Atabalica iban alii, como los Moras y Turoos ran i la CMa de 
Meca." Reladon del primer Descub., MS.^Alio Estete, ap. Barda, torn. ilL, p. wa^ 
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mouth of a soldier ; ^ and, in conclusion, he taught them the 
sign of the cross, as an inestimable talisman to seciure them 
against the future machinations of the devil. ^ 

But the Spanish commander was not so absorbed in his 
spiritual labors as not to have an eye to those temporal con- 
cerns for which he had been sent to this quarter. He now 
found, to his chagrin, that he had come somewhat too late, 
and that the priests of Pachacamac, being advised of his mis- 
sion, had secured much the greater part of the gold and de- 
camped with it before his arrival. A quantity was afterward 
discovered buried in the grounds adjoining.^ Still, the 
amount obtained was considerable, falling little short of eighty 
thousand castellanos, a sum which once would have been 
deemed a compensation for greater fatigues than they had en- 
countered. But the Spaniards had become familiar with gold ; 
and their imaginations, kindled by the romantic adventures in 
which they had of late been engaged, indulged in visions which 
all the gold of Peru would scarcely have realized. 

One prize, however, Hernando obtained by his expedition, 
which went far to console him for the loss of his treasure. 
While at Pachacamac, he learned that the Indian commander 
Challcuchima lay with a large force in the neighborhood of 
Xauxa, a town of some strength at a considerable distance 
among the mountains. This man, who was nearly related to 
Atahuallpa, was his most experienced general, and, together 
with Quizquiz, now at Cuzco, had achieved those victories at 
the south which placed the Inca on the throne. From his 
birth, his talents, and his large experience, he was accounted 
second to no subject in the kingdom. Pizarro was aware of 
the importance of securing his person. Finding that the In- 
dian noble declined to meet him on his return, he determined 
to march at once on Xauxa and take the chief in his own quar- 
to ««^ ^ falta de predicador les hice mi sermon, diciendo el engafio en que vivian.** 
Carta de Hem. Pixarro, MS. 
11 Ibid., MS. — Rclacion del primer Descub., MS. — Estete, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 209. 
1* '*Yandando los tifpos el capitan Rodrigo Orgofiez, y Francisco de Godoy, y otros 
tacaron grS summa de oro y plata de los enterramientos. Y aun se presume y tiene por 
cierto, qua ay mucho mas : pero como no se sabe donde esta eiilenrado^ se pierde." 
Cka de Leon, Cronica, cap. 73. 
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ten. Such m scheme, consideriiig die enomioai di^Muitj of 
immben, might seem desperate even for ^laniaids. Bat soo- 
cess had given them sach confidence that thej hardl7 ooiide- 
•cended to calculate chances. 

The road across the mountains presented greater difficoltiei 
than those on the former march. To add to the troubles of 
the cavalry, the shoes of their horses were irom out, and their 
hoofe suffered severely on the rough and stony ground. There 
was no iron at hand, nothing but gold and silver. In the 
I»resent emergency they turned even these to account; and 
Pizarro caused the horses of the whole troop to be shod witli 
silver. The work was done by the Indian smiths, and it an- 
swered so well that in this precious material they found a sub- 
stitute for iron during the remainder of the mardi.^ 

Xauxa was- a large and populous place ; though we shall 
hardly credit the assertion of the Conquerors, that a hundred 
thousand persons assembled habitually in the great square of 
the city.^^ The Peruvian commander was encamped, it wm 
said, with an army of five-and-thirty thousand men, at only a 
few miles' distance from the town. With some difficulty he 
was persuaded to an interview with Pizarro. The latter ad- 
dressed him courteously, and urged his retiun with him to the 
Castilian quarters in Caxamalca, representing it as the com- 
mand of the Inca. Ever since the capture of his master, 
Challcuchima had remained uncertain what course to take. 
The capture of the Inca in this sudden and mysterious manner 
by a race of beings who seemed to have dropped from the 
clouds, and that too in the very hoiu* of his triumph, had en- 
tirely bewildered the Peruvian chief. He had concerted no 
plan for the rescue of Atahuallpa, nor, indeed, did he know 

» *'Hicieron hacer herrage de herradurai h davos para sos Caballos de Plata, ki 
cuales hideron los den Indios fundidorei muy bnenoi k otantoa quiiiatMi de do% can «| 
cual herrage andubieron dos meses.** (Oriedo, Hist de las Indias, HS., Parte 3, lib. 8; 
cap. z6.) The audior of die Rdadon dd primer Descubrimiento, MS., layt tliey shod 
the horses with silver and copper. And another of the Peruvian Conqnerors aiwirni wm 
ibej tiscd gold and sihrer. (Rdatione (fun Capitano Spagnuoto, ap. Ramadan N«:vig»- 
tioni et Viaggi, Venetia, 1565, torn, iii., fbl. 376.) All agree as to the nhnr. 

^* ** Era mucha la Goite de aqud Pudilo, i de sus Comarcas, que al pareoer de los ■» 
paJlolca, se juntaban cada Dia on la Flafa Principal den mil Psrao— ■ ** 
Barcia, torn, iii., p. 930. 
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whether any such movement would be acceptable to him« lim 
now acquiesced in his conmiands, and was willing, at all events, 
to have a personal interview with his sovereign. Pizarro 
gained his end without being obliged to strike a single blow to 
^ect it. The barbarian, when brought into contact with the 
white man, would seem to have been rebuked by his superior/ 
genius, in the same manner as the wild animal of the forest is 
said to quail before the steady glance of the hunter. 

Challcuchima came attended by a numerous retinue. He 
was borne in his sedan on the shoulders of his vassals, and, as 
he accompanied the Spaniards on their return through the 
country, received everywhere from the inhabitants the homage 
paid only to the favorite of a monarch. Yet all this pomp 
vanished on his entering the presence of the Inca, whom he 
approached with his feet bare, while a light burden, which he 
had taken from one of the attendants, was laid on his back. 
As he drew near, the old warrior, raising his hands to heaven, 
exclaimed, ''Would that I had been here! — ^this would not, 
then have happened;'' then, kneeling down, he kissed the 
hands and feet of his royal master and bathed them with hit 
tears. Atahuallpa, on his part, betrayed not the least emotion, 
and showed no other sign of satisfaction at the presence of hit 
favorite counsellor than by simply bidding him welcome. 
The cold demeanor of the monarch contrasted strangely with 
the loyal sensibility of the subject.^ 

The rank of the Inca placed him at an immeasurable distance 
above the proudest of his vassals ; and the Spaniards had re- 
peated occasion to admire the ascendency which, even in hit 
present fallen fortunes, he maintained over his people, and the 
awe with which they approached him. Pedro Pizarro records 
an interview, at which he was present, between Atahuallpa 
and one of his great nobles, who had obtained leave to viait 
some remote part kA the country on condition of returning bf 
a certain day. He was detained somewhat beyond the ap- 
pointed time, and on entering the presence with a small pro- 

iftPedm PkMio, D«0b. r Coaq.* MS.^'^'IIm Um of it," 
Mivcr bsfbn teen tbra the Indies were disoevered." Ifaid.» p. 931. 
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pitiatory gift for his sovereign his knees shook so violently that 
it seemed, says the chronicler, as if he would have fisdlen to the 
ground. His master, however, received him kindly, and dis- 
missed him without a word of rebuke.^* 

Atahuallpa in his confinement continued to receive the same 
respectful treatment from the Spaniards as hitherto. They 
taught him to play with dice, and the more intricate game of 
chess, in which the royal captive became expert and loved to 
beguile with it the tedious hoiu:s of his imprisonment. To- 
ward his own people he maintained as far as possible his 
wonted state and ceremonial. He was attended by his wives 
and the girls of his harem, who, as was customary, waited on 
him at table and discharged the other menial offices about his 
person. A body of Indian nobles were stationed in the ante- 
chamber, but never entered the presence unbidden ; and when 
they did enter it they submitted to the same humiliating cere- 
monies imposed on the greatest of his subjects. The service 
of his table was gold and silver plate. His dress, which he 
often changed, was composed of the wool of the vicufia wrought 
into mantles, so fine that it had the appearance of silk. He 
sometimes exchanged these for a robe made of the skins of bats, 
as soft and sleek as velvet. Round his head he wore the 
llautu, a woollen turban or shawl of the most delicate texture, 
wreathed in folds of various bright colors ; and he still con- 
tinued to encircle his temples with the borla, the crimson 
threads of which, mingled with gold, descended so as partly 
to conceal his eyes. The image of royalty had charms for 
him, when its substance had departed. No garment or utensil 
that had once belonged to the Peruvian sovereign could ever 
be used by another. When he laid it aside, it was carefully 
deposited in a chest, kept for the purpose, and afterward 
burned. It would have been sacrilege to apply to vulgar uses 
that which had been consecrated by the touch of the Inca." 

Not long after the arrival of the party from Pachacamac, in 

»• Pedxo Pisarro, Doscub. y Conq., MS. 

>^ This account of the personal habits of Atahuallpa is taken from Pedro Pisuno, wlio 
Mtw him often in his confinement As his curious nanrntiTe is litd* known, I havt mth 
tncfeed the original in Appendix No. 9. 
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the latter part of May^ the three emissaries returned from Cuxoo. 
They had been very successful in their mission. Owing to the 
Inca's order, and the awe which the white men now inspired 
throughout the country, the Spaniards had everywhere met 
with a kind reception. They had been carried on the shoul- 
ders of the natives in the hanuuasy or sedans, of the country ; 
and, as they had travelled all the way to the capital on die great 
imperial road, along which relays of Indian carriers were es- 
tablished at stated intervals, they performed this journey of 
more than six hundred miles, not only without inconvenience, 
but with the most luxurious ease. They passed through many 
populous towns, and always found the simple natives disposed 
to venerate them as beings of a superior nature. In Cuzco 
they were received with public festivities, were sumptuously 
lodged, and had every want anticipated by the obsequious de- 
votion of the inhabitants. 

Their accounts of the capital confirmed all that Pizarro had 
before heard of the wealth and population of the city. Though 
they had remained more than a week in this place, the emissa- 
ries had not seen the whole of it. The great temple of the 
Sun they found literally covered with plates of gold. They 
had entered the interior and beheld the royal mummies, seated 
each in his gold-embossed chair and in robes profusely covered 
with ornaments. The Spaniards had the grace to respect these, 
as they had been previously enjoined by the Inca ; but they 
required that the plates which garnished the walls should be all 
removed. The Peruvians most reluctantly acquiesced in the 
commands of their sovereign to desecrate the national temple, 
which every inhabitant of the city regarded with peculiar pride 
and veneration. With less reluctance they assisted the Con- 
querors in stripping the ornaments from some of the other 
edifices, where the gold, however, being mixed with a large 
proportion of alloy, was of much less value. ^ 

The number of plates they tore from the temple of the Sun 
was seven hundred ; and though of no great thickness, prob- 

>* Rel. (Pun CMtano Spftgn., ap. Ramusio, torn, iii., fol. 375.— Pedro Pisarro^ DeteaU 
7 Conq., MS.— Henrera, Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. a, cap. za, 13. 
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ably, they are compared in size to the lid of a chest, ten or 
twelve inches wide." A cornice of piure gold encircled the 
edifice, but so strongly set in the stone that it fortunately de- 
fied the efforts of the spoilers. The Spaniards complained of 
the want of alacrity shown by the Indians in the work of de- 
struction, and said that there were other parts of the city con- 
taining buildings rich in gold and silver which they had not 
been allowed to see. In truth, their mission, which at best 
was a most ungrateful one, had been rendered doubly anno3nng 
by the manner in which they had executed it. The emissa- 
ries were men of a very low stamp, and, puffed up by the 
honors conceded to them by the natives, they looked on them- 
selves as entitled to these, and contemned the poor Indians as 
a race immeasurably beneath the Eiuropean. They not only 
showed the most disgusting rapacity, but treated the highest 
nobles with wanton insolence. They even went so far, it is 
said, as to violate the privacy of the convents, and to outrage 
the rehgious sentiments of the Peruvians by their scandalous 
amoius with the Virgins of the Sun. The people of Cuzco 
were so exasperated that they would have laid violent hands 
on them, but for their habitual reverence for the Inca, in whose 
name the Spaniards had come there. As it was, the Indians 
collected as much gold as was necessary to satisfy their unworthy 
visitors, and got rid of them as speedily as possible.*' It was a 
great mistake in Pizarro to send such men. There were per- 
sons, even in his company, who, as other occasions showed, 
had some sense of self-respect, if not respect for the natives. 

The messengers brought with them, besides silver, full two 
hundred cargas or loads of gold.^ This was an important ac- 
cession to the contributions of Atahuallpa ; and, although the 

>* *' I d« las Chapas de oro, que esta Casa tenia, quitaron setecientas Planchas . . . 
i manera de Tablas de Caxas de i trts, i d quatro palmos de largo.'* Xerez, Conq. dd 
Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iii., p. 932. 

•• Herrera, Hi$t general, ubi supra. 

" So says Pizarro's secretary : ** I vinieron dodentas cargas de Oro, i veinte i dnco de 
PlaU." (Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, ubi supra.) A load, he says, was brought 
by four Indians. " Cargas dc Paligueres, que las traen quatro Indios." The meaning of 
^ligueres — not a Spanish word — is doubtful. Temaux-Compcms supposes, ingeniously 
enough, diat it may have something of the same meaning with palanquin^ to whidi it 
bears some resemblance. 
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treasuie was still considerably below the mark {Mrescribed^ the 
monarch saw with satisfaction the time drawing nearer for the 
completion of his ransom. 

Not long before this^ an event had occurred which changed 
the condition of the Spaniards and had an mifavorable influ- 
ence on the fortunes of the Inca. This was the arrival of Al- 
magro at Caxamalca, with a strong reinforcement. That chief 
had succeeded, after great efforts, in equipping three vessels 
and assembling a body of one hundred and fifty men, with 
which he sailed from Panama the latter part of the preceding 
year. On his voyage he was joined by a small additional 
force from Nicaragua, so that his whole strength amounted to 
one himdred and fifty foot and fifty horse, well provided with 
the munitions of war. His vessels were steered by the old 
pilot Ruiz \ but, after making the Bay of St. Matthew, he 
crept slowly along the coast, baffled as usual by winds and 
currents, and experiencing all the hardships incident to that 
protracted navigation. From some cause or other, he was not 
so fortunate as to obtain tidings of Pizarro ; and so disheartened 
were his followers, most of whom were raw adventurers, that 
when arrived at Puerto Viejo they proposed to abandon the 
expedition and return at once to Panam4. Fortunately, ont 
of the little squadron which Almagro had sent forward to Tiun« 
bez brought intelligence of Pizarro and of the colony he had 
planted at San Miguel. Cheered by the tidings, the cavalier 
resumed his voyage, and succeeded at length, toward tht 
close of December, 1532, in bringing his whole party safe to 
the Spanish settlement. 

He there received the account of Pizarro's march across the 
mountains, his seizure of the Inca, and, soon afterward, of 
the enormous ransom offered for his hberation. Almagro and 
his companions listened with undisguised amazement to this 
account of his associate, and of a change in his fortunes a* 
rapid and wonderful that it seemed little less than magic. At 
the same time, he received a caution from some of the colo- 
nists not to trust himself in the power xA Pizarro, who was 
known to bear him no good will. 
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Not long after Almagro's arrival at San Miguel^ advii 
were sent of it to Caxamalca, and a private note from his sec* 
retary Perez informed Pizarro that his associate had come with 
no purpose of co-operating with him, but with the intention to 
establish an independent government. Both of the Spanish 
captains seem to have been surrounded by mean and turbulent 
spirits, who sought to embroil them with each other, trusting, 
doubtless, to find their own account in the rupture. For once, 
however, their malicious machinations failed. 

Pizarro was overjoyed at the arrival of so considerable a re- 
inforcement, which would enable him to push his fortunes as 
he had desired, and go forward with the conquest of the coun- 
try. He laid little stress on the secretary's communication, 
since, whatever might have been Almagro's original purpose, 
Pizarro knew that the richness of the vein he had now opened 
in the land would be certain to seciure his co-operation in 
working it. He had the magnanimity, therefore— for there 
is something magnanimous in being able to stifle the sugges- 
tions of a petty rivdry in obedience to sound policy — ^to send 
at once to his ancient comrade, and invite him, with many as- 
surances of friendship, to Caxamalca. Almagro, who was of a 
frank and careless nature, received the communication in the 
spirit in which it was made, and, after some necessary delay, 
directed his march into the interior. But before leaving San 
Miguel, having become acquainted with the treacherous con- 
duct of his secretary, he recompensed his treason by hanging 
him on the spot.^^ 

Almagro reached Caxamalca about the middle of February, 
1533. The soldiers of Pizarro came out to welcome their 
countrymen, and the two captains embraced each other with 
every mark of cordial satisfaction. All past differences were 
buried in oblivion, and they seemed only prepared to aid one 
another in following up the brilliant career now opened to 
them in the conquest of an empire. 

** P«dro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq.» MS.— Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, 
pp. 004, ao5.— Reladon suznaria, MS.— Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— Reladon dd i 
D w c ub., MS.— Herrera, Hist general, dec. 5, lib. 3, cap. i. 
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There was one person in Caxamalca on whom this arrival of 
the Spaniards produced a very different impression from that 
made on their own countrymen. This was the Inca Atahuallpa. 
He saw in the new-comers only a new swarm of locusts to de- 
vour his unhappy country ; and he felt that, with his enemies 
thus multiplying around him, the chances were diminished of 
recovering his freedom, or of maintaining it if recovered. A 
little circumstance, insignificant in itself, but magnified by 
superstition into something formidable, occurred at this time 
to cast an additional gloom over his situation. 

A remarkable appearance, somewhat of the nature of a me- 
teor, or it may have been a comet, was seen in the heavens by 
some soldiers and pointed out to Atahuallpa. He gazed on it 
with fixed attention for some minutes, and then exclaimed, 
with a dejected air, that " a similar sign had been seen in the 
skies a short time before the death of his father Huayna Ca- 
pac." ® From this day a sadness seemed to take possession of 
him, as he looked with doubt and imdefined dread to the fut- 
ure. Thus it is that in seasons of danger the mind, like the 
lenses, becomes morbidly acute in its perceptions, and the 
kast departure from the regular course of nature, that would 
have passed unheeded in ordinary times, to the superstitious 
eye seems pregnant with meaning, as in some way or other 
connected with the destiny of the individual. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Inmense Amount of Treasure. — Its Division among the Troops. — Rumors 
of a Rising. — Trial of the Inca. — His Execution. — Reflections. 

1533- 

Thb arrival of Almagro produced a considerable change in 
Fizarro's prospects, since it enabled him to resume active op- 
erations and push forward his conquests in the interior. The 

** RaL d'un Cfepitaao Spagn., ap. Ramutio, torn. iB., fol. 377.-^ieza de Leon, Cronica, 
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ODily ofastade in hb way was tibe Inca's raxnom^ and the Span- 
iards had patiently waited, till the return of the emiflBariea from 
Cuzco swdled the treasure to a large amount, though still be- 
low the stipulated limit. But now their avarice got the better 
of their forbearance, and they called loudly for the immrdiatc 
division of the gold. To wait longer would only be to invite 
the assault of their enemies, allured by a bait so attractive. 
While the treasure remained uncounted, no man knew its valuc^ 
nor what was to be his own portion. It was better to distri- 
bute it at once, and let everyone possess and defend his own. 
Several, moreover, were now disposed to return home and take 
their share of the gold with them, where they could place it in 
safety. But these were few ; while much the larger part were 
only anxious to leave their present quarters and march at once 
to Cuzco. More gold, they thought, awaited them in that 
capital than they could get here by prolonging their stay; 
while every hour was precious, to prevent the inhalntants from 
secreting their treasures, of which design they had already 
given indication. 

Pizarro was especially moved by the last consideration ; and 
he felt that without the capital he could not hope to become 
master of the empire. Without further delay, the division of 
the treasure was agreed upon. 

Yet, before making this, it was necessary to reduce the whole 
to ingots of a uniform standard, for the spoil was composed of 
an infinite variety of articles, in which the gold was of very 
different degrees of purity. These articles consisted of goblets, 
ewers, salvers, vases, of every shape and size, ornaments and 
utensils for the temples and the royal palaces, tiks and plates 
for the decoration of the public edifices, curious imitations of 
different plants and animals. Among the plants, the most 
beautiful was the Indian com, in which the golden ear was 
sheathed in its broad leaves of silver, from which hung a rich 
tassel of threads of the same precious metaL A fountain was 
also much admired, which sent up a sparkling jet kA gold, 
while birds and animals of the same material played in the 
wata:s at its base. The delicacy of the workmansUp of sonot 
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of these, and the beauty and ingenuity of the design, attracted 
the admiration of better judges than the rude Conquerors of 
Peru.i 

Before breaking up these specimens of Indian art, it was de- 
termined to send a quantity, which should be deducted from 
the royal fifth, to the emperor. It would serve as a sample of 
the ingenuity of the natives, and would show him the value of 
his conquests. A number of the most beautiful articles was se- 
lected, of the value of a hundred thousand ducats, and Hernando 
Pizarro was appointed to be the bearer of them to Spain. He 
was to obtain an audience of Charles, and at the same time 
that he laid the treasures before him he was to give an account 
of the proceedings of the Conquerors, and to seek a further 
augmentation of their powers and dignities. 

No man in the army was better quaHfied for this mission, 
by his address and knowledge of affairs, than Hernando Pi- 
zarro ; no one would be so Hkely to urge his suit with effect 
at the haughty Castilian court. But other reasons influenced 
the selection of him at the present juncture. 

His former jealousy of Almagro still rankled in his bosom, 
and he had beheld that chiefs arrival at the camp with feel- 
ings of disgust, which he did not care to conceal. He looked 
on him as coming to share the spoils of victory and defraud 
his brother of his legitimate honors. Instead of exchanging 
the cordial greeting proffered by Almagro at their first inter- 
Tiew, the arrogant cavalier held back in sullen silence. His 
brother Francis was greatly displeased at conduct which threat- 
«ned to renew their ancient feud, and he induced Hernando to 
accompany him to Almagro's quarters and make some acknowl- 
adgment for his uncourteous behavior. ^ But, notwithstanding 
this show of reconciHation, the general thought the present a 
fitvorable opportunity to remove his brother from the scene of 

1 Relatione de Pedro Santho, ap. Ramuiio, Viagfi, torn, iii., fol. 399.~Xerez, Conq. 
4dPeru, ap. Barcia, torn. Ui., p. 933.-— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. a. cap. 7.— Oviedo 
law at St. Domingo the articles which Hernando Pizarro was bearing to Castile ; and he 
•apatiates on several beautifully-wrought vases, richly chased, of very fine gold, and 
aaasurlog twelve inches in height and thirty nxad. Hist de hts Indias, MS., Parte 3, 
Vk t, cap. x6. 

* Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. a, cap. 3. 
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operadcMis, where his factious qniit more than eoanterbahncod 
his eminent services.^ 

The business of melting down the plate was intrusted to die 
Indian goldsmiths^ who were thus required to undo the work 
of their own hands. They toiled day and night, but such 
the quantity to be recast that it consumed a foil month. Whe 
the whole was reduced to bars of a uniform standard, they < 
nicely weighed, under the superintendence of the royal inqpeo- 
tors. The total amount of the gold was found to be one mill> 
ion three himdred and twenty-six thousand five hundred and 
thirty-nine pesos de oro, which, allowing for the greater value 
of money in the sixteenth century, would be equivalent, prob- 
ably, at the present time, to near three millians and a ha^ cf 
pounds sterling, or somewhat less than fifteen nUlUons and et 
half of dollars,^ The quantity of silver was estimated at fifty- 

* According to Ovkdo, it was agreed that Hernando should hsre a ihare nudi larfcr 
than he was entitled to of the Inca's ranaom, fai the hope that he would feel soyridi a» 
never to desire to return again to Peru : *'Trabajaron de le emUar rico por quitarle de 
catre eUos» y porque yendo muy rico como fue no tobieae irolimtad de tomar i aqueUaa 
partes.*' Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. z6. 

^ Acta de Reparttcion del Rescate de Atahuallpa, MS.— Xerez, Conq. del Peru, sp. 
Barda, torn. iiL, p. 333. — In reducing the sums mentioned in diis woric, I hare avaied 
myself— as I before did. In the History of the Conquest of Mexico— of tha labors q£ 
Sefior Clemendn, formerly Secretary of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid. Thb 
eaiinent scholar, in the sixth volume kA the Memoirs of the Academy, prepared wholly by 
himself, has introduced an elabor ate essay on the value of the cturrency in the reign oC 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Although this period— the close of the fifteenth century — ^was 
somewhat earlier than that of the Conquest of Peru, yet his calculatioDS are snAdend^ 
near the truth for our purpose, since the Spanish currency had not as yet been much aft> 
fected by that disturbing cause, the influx of the precious metals from the New World. lin 
inquiries into the currency of a rranote age, we may consider, in the first place» the qpedfie 
value of the coin — that is, the value which it derives from the weight, purity, etc., of die 
metal, circumstances easily determined. In the second place, we may inquire into dka 
commercial or comparative worth of the money — diat is, die vahie fimndcd on a compax^ 
ton of the difference between the amount of commodities which the same sum would pur- 
chase formerly and at die present time. The latter inquiry is attended with great embar* 
rassment, from the difficulty of findfaig any one article which may be takea as the tnm 
standard of value. Wheat, from its general culdvadon and use, has usually been selected 
by polidcal economists as this standard ; and Clemencin has adopted it in his caicnlation& 
Assuming wheat as die standard, he has endeavored to ascertain the value of the princ^ 
pal coins in drculadon at the dme of the ** Catholic Rings." He makes no mention in hb 
treatise of die>«i» de oro^ by which denomination the sums in the eariy part of the sia- 
teenth century were more frequendy expressed than by any odier. But he asocrtaiiM 
both the spedfic and the commercial value of die casUUamo^ whidi aaveral of dm «IA 
writers, as Oviedo, Herrera, and Xeres, concur in stating as predsdy equivalent to ite 
ftto deoro. From the results of his calculations, it appears diat the spaetfle vahia of ite 
castwllano, as stated by him hi reals, is equal to three dollars and seven cents tff^mr mam 
cmrremy, while the commercial value is nearly finir times as great, or simtm t 
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one thousand six hundred and ten marks. History affords no 
parallel of such a booty — and that, too, in the most converti- 
ble form, in ready money, as it were — ^having fallen to the lot 
of a little band of military adventurers like the Conquerors of 
Peru. The great object of the Spanish expeditions in the New 
World was gold. It is remarkable that their success should 
have been so complete. Had they taken the track of the £ng- 
lishy the French, or the Dutch, on the shores of the northern 
continent, how different would have been the result! It is 
equally worthy of remark that the wealth thus suddenly ac- 
quired, by diverting them from the slow but surer and more 
permanent sources of national prosperity, has in the end glided 
from their grasp and left them among the poorest of the na- 
tions of Christendom. 

A new difl&culty now arose in respect to the division of the 
treasure. Almagro's followers claimed to be admitted to a 
share of it ; which, as they equalled, and, indeed, somewhat 
exceeded, in number Pizarro's company, would reduce the 
gains of these last very materially. '' We were not here, it is 
true," said Almagro's soldiers to their comrades, " at the seiz- 
ure of the Inca, but we have taken our turn in mounting guard 
over him since his capture, have helped you to defend your 
treasures, and now give you the means of going forward and 
securing your conquests. It is a common cause,'' they urged, 
" in which all are equally embarked, and the gains should be 
shared equally between us." 



tixijhstven cents, equal to two pounds twelve shillings and sixpence sterling. By 
adopting this as the approximate value of the peso de oro in the early part of the six' 
teenth century^ the reader may easily compute for himself the value, at that period, of the 
turns mentioned in these pages ; most of which are expressed in that denomination. I 
hare been the more particular in this statement since in my former work I confined myself 
to the commercial value of the money, which, being much greater than the specific value, 
founded on the quality and weight of the metal, was thought by an ingenious correspond- 
«nt to give the reader an ejoggerated estimate of the sums mentioned in the history. But 
It seems to me that it is only this comparative or commercial value with which the reader 
has any concern : indicating what amount of commodities any given sum represents, iSbaX 
Im may thus know the real worth of that sum— dius adopting the principle, though coo- 
fw nly stated, of the old Hudibrastici 



" What is worth in any thing, 
But so much money as 't will bring f " 
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Bat this way (rf* viewing the matter was not at all paktahlt 
to Pizarro's company, who allq^ed that Atahnallpa's contract 
bad been made exclnsiyely with them ; that they had seiaed 
die Inca, had secured the ransom, had incurred, in short, aH 
the risk of the enterfMise, and were not now diqx)ied to share 
the fruits of it with everyone who came after them. Theie 
was much fcHce, it could not be denied, in this reascming, and 
it was finally settled between the leaders that Almagro's fiat- 
lowers should resign their pretensi<ms for a stipulated sum of 
no great amount, and look to the career now opened to them 
for carving out their f(»tunes for themselves. 

This delicate affair being *thus harmoniously adjusted, K- 
zarro prepared, with all solemnity, for a division of the im* 
perial spoil. The troops were called together in the great 
square, and the Spanish commander, << with the fisar of Gkxl 
before his eyes," says the record, 'invoked the assistance of 
Heaven to do the work before him conscientiously and justly." • 
The appeal may seem somewhat out of place at the distriba* 
tion of spoil so unrighteously acquired ; yet in truth, consid- 
ering the magnitude of the treasure, and the power assumed by 
Pizarro to distribute it according to the respective deserts of 
the individuals, there were few acts of his life involving a 
heavier responsibility. On his present decision might be said 
to hang the future fortunes of each one of his followers — ^pov- 
erty or independence during the remainder of his days. 

The royal fifth was first deducted, including the remittance 
already sent to Spain. The share appropriated by Pizarro 
amoimted to fifty-seven thousand two hundred and tw«ity-two 
pesos of gold, and two thousand three hundred and fifty marks 
of silver. He had besides this the great chair or throne of 
the Inca, of solid gold, and valued at twenty-five thousand 
pesos de oro. To his brother Hernando were paid thirty-<Hie 
thousand and eighty pesos of gold, and two thousand three 
hundred and fifty marks of silver. De Soto received s e veul ec a 

* " S«gun Dio« Nuestro Sefior se diere d cntender teniendo su concienda y pum lo m^ 
Jor hazer pedia al ayuda de Dtoc Nuestro Sefior, k imfaoco el auxilk) divino.** Ada 4* 
Reparticion del Rescate, MS. 
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thousand seven hundred and forty pesos of gold^ and seven 
hundred and twenty-four marks of silver. Most of the re- 
maining cavahry^ sixty in number, received each eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty pesos of gold, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-two marks of silver, though some had more, 
and a few considerably less. The infantry mustered in all one 
hundred and five men. Almost one-fifth of them were al- 
lowed, each, four thousand four himdred and forty pesos of 
gold, and one hundred and eighty marks of silver, half of the 
ocmipensation of the troopers. The remainder received one- 
fourth part less ; though here again there wa-e exceptions, and 
some were obliged to content themselves with a much smaller 
share of the spoil.* 

The new church of San Francisco, the first Christian tem- 
ple in Peru, was endowed with two thousand two hundred and 
twenty pesos of gold. The amount assigned to Almagro's 
company was not excessive, if it was not more than twenty 
thousand pesos ; ** and that reserved for the colonists of San 
Miguel, which amounted only to fifteen thousand pesos, was 
unaccountably small.' There were among them certain sol- 
diers who, at an early period of the expedition, as the reader 
may remember, abandoned the march and returned to San 
Miguel. These, certainly, had little claim to be remembered 
in the division of booty. But the greater part of the col- 
ony consisted of invalids, men whose health had been broken 
by their previous hardships, but who still, with a stout and 
willing heart, did good service in their military post on 
the sea-coast. On what grounds they had forfeited their 

* The iMutfcalars of the distribution are ghren in die Acta de Rt^arHcUn delRescmit^ 
■n instrument drawn up and signed by the royal notary. The document, which is thev^ 
lore of unquestionable authority, it among the MSS. selected for me from the collection of 
Mufioz. 

' " Se diese i la gente que vino con el Capitan Diego de Ahnagro para ayuda i pagar 
■OS deudas y fletes y suplhr algnnas necesidades que traian, veinte mil pesos." (Acta do 
Rtpartirion dd Reacate, MS.) Herrera vkj% that xoo,ooo>#i»r were paid to Ahnagraft 
MSB. (Hist genoral, dec. 5, lib. 2, capb 3.) But it is not so set down in die instnh 

s *« En treinta pcrsonas que quedaron en la ciudad de San Miguel de Piura doUentsoy 
otros que no vinieron ni se hallaron en la prisioa de Atagualpa y toma del oro pon|UO 
algunos son pobres y otros tienea neoesidad sefialaba 15,000 p* de oro para los repartir S. 
Sefioria entre las dichas personas.** Ibid.» MS. 

Peru 15 Vol 1 
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claims to a more ample remuneration it is not easy to ex- 
plain. 

Nothing is said, in the partition, of Almagro himself, who, 
by the terms of the original contract, might claim an equal 
share of the spoil with his associate. As little notice is taken 
of Luque, the remaining partner. Luque himself was, indeed, 
no longer to be benefited by worldly treasure. He had died 
a short time before Almagro's departure from Panami ; ^ too 
soon to learn the full success of the enterprise, which, but for 
his exertions, must have failed ; too soon to become acquainted 
with the achievements and the crimes of Pizarro. But the 
Licentiate Espinosa, whom he represented, and who, it ap- 
pears, had advanced the funds for the expedition, was still liv- 
ing at St. Domingo, and Luque's pretensions were explicitly 
transferred to him. Yet it is unsafe to pronounce, at this dis- 
tance of time, on the authority of mere negative testimony; 
and it must be admitted to form a strong presumption in 
favor of Pizarro's general equity in the distribution, that no 
complaint of it has reached us from any of the parties present, 
nor from contemporary chroniclers.^^ 

The division of the ransom being completed by the Span- 
iards, there seemed to be no further obstacle to their resuming 
active operations and commencing the march to Cuzco. But 
what was to be done with Atahuallpa? In the determination 
of this question, whatever was expedient was just.^^ To liber- 
ate him would be to set at large the very man who might 
prove their most dangerous enemy — one whose birth and 
royal station would rally round him the whole nation, place 
all the machinery of government at his control, and all its 
resources — one, in short, whose bare word might concentrate 

* Montssinos, Annates, MS., afio 1533. 

>• The ** Spanish Captain," several times cited, who tells us he was one of die men ap> 
pointed to guard the treasiu%, does indeed complain that a large quantity of gold vases and 
otfier articles remained undivided, a palpable injustice, he thinks, to the honest Conquer- 
on, who had earned all by their hardships. (Rel. d'un Capitano Spagn., ap. Ramusio, 
torn, ill., fol. 378, 379.) The writer, throughout his Relation, shows a full measure of die 
«Murte and covetous spirit which marked the adventurers of Peiu. 

11 •< Y esto tenia por justo, pues era provechoso." It is the sentiment imput*d Co Fl- 
ano by Herrera, Hist, general, dec 5, lib. 3, cap. 4. 
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all the energies of his people against the Spaniards, and thus 
delay for a long period, if not wholly defeat, the conquest of 
the country. Yet to hold him in captivity was attended with 
scarcely less difficulty ; since to guard so important a jnise 
would require such a division of their force as must greatlj 
cripple its strength ; and how could they expect, by any vigil- 
ance, to secure their prisoner against rescue in the perilous 
passes of the mountains ? 

The Inca himself now loudly demanded his freedom. The 
proposed amoimt of the ransom had, indeed, not been fully paid. 
It may be doubted whether it ever would have been, considar- 
ing the embarrassments thrown in the way by the guardians of 
the temples, who seemed disposed to secrete the treasures, rather 
than despoil these sacred depositories to satisfy the cupidity of 
the strangers. It was unlucky, too, for the Indian monarch 
that much of the gold, and that of the best quality, consisted 
of fiat plates or tiles, which, however valuable, lay in a com- 
pact form that did little toward swelling the heap. But an 
immense amount had been already realized, and it would have 
been a still greater one, the Inca might allege, but for the im- 
patience of the Spaniards. At all events, it was a magnificent 
ransom, such as was never paid by prince or potentate before. 

These considerations Atahuallpa urged on several of the cav- 
aliers, and especially on Hernando de Soto, who was on terms 
of more familiarity with him than Pizarro. De Soto reported 
Atahuallpa's demands to his leader ; but the latter evaded a di- 
rect reply. He did not disclose the dark purposes over which his 
mind was brooding.^ Not long afterward he caused the notary 
to prepare an instrument in which he fully acquitted the Inca 
of further obligation in respect to the ransom. This he cc»n- 
manded to be publicly proclaimed in the camp, while at the 
same time he openly declared that the safety of the Spaniards 
required that the Inca should be detained in confinement until 
they were strengthened by additional reinforcements.^ 



>* '*I oomo no ahondaban los designios que tenia k repUcaban ; peio II ( 
Iba ninndo en eSo^" Herrera, Hkt. gesend, dec. 5* l>b> 1* cap. 4. 

>• " Fatta quella iiisione, il Governatore fece vn atto innanzi al notaro nel quak UlMnaA 
S Cadqve Atabalipa et Pabsolueua della promessa et parok che haueiui data a gH Spa|^ 
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Meanwhile the old rumors of a meditated attack by the 
natives began to be current among the soldiers. They were 
repeated from one to another^ gaining something by every 
repetition. An inmiense army, it was reported, was muster- 
ing at Quito, the land of Atahuallpa's birth, and thirty thou- 
tand Caribs were on their way to support it.** The Caribs 
were distributed by the early Spaniards rather indiscriminately 
over the different parts of America, being invested with pecu- 
liar horrors as a race of cannibals. 

It was not easy to trace the origin of these rumors. There 
was in the camp a considerable number of Indians who be- 
longed to the party of Huascar, and who were, of course, hos- 
tile to Atahuallpa. But his worst enemy was Felipillo, the in- 
terpreter from Tumbez, already mentioned in these pages. This 
youth had conceived a passion for, or, as some say, had been 
detected in an intrigue with, one of the royal concubines.^ 
The circumstance had reached the ears of Atahuallpa, who felt 
himself deeply outraged by it. "That such an insult should 
have been offered by so base a person was an indignity," he 
said, *' more difficult to bear than his imprisonment ; ** *^ and 
he told Pizarro **that, by the Peruvian law, it could be ex- 
piated, not by the criminars own death alone, but by that of 
his whole family and kindred. ' * *' But Felipillo was too impor- 
tant to the Spaniards to be dealt with so summarily ; nor did 

Buoli die lo presero della casa d'oro c'haueua lor cocessa, il quale fece publicar publica- 
mSte a suon di trombe nella piazza di quella citdi di Caxamalca." (Pedro Sancho, 
Rel., ap. P.amusio, torn. iiL, fol. 399.) The authority is unimpeachable— for any fact, 
at least, that makes against the Conquerors — since the Relatione was by one of Pizar- 
ros's own secretaries, and was authorized under the hands of the general and his great 
•fficers. 

u '' De la gtnte Natural de Quito vienen docientos mil Hombres de Guerra, i treinta 
mil Caribes, que comen Came Humana." Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. 
•33.— See also Pedro Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, ubi supra. 

1* " Pues estando asi atravesose un demonio de una lengua que se dezia ffelipillo uno 
de los muchachos que el marquez avia llevado i. Espafia que al presente hera lengua y 
andava enamorado de una muger de Atabalipa.** (Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.) 
—The amour and the malice of Felipillo, which, Quintana seems to think, rest chiefly on 
Gardlasso's authority (see Espafioles c^lebres, torn, ii., p. aio, nota), are stated very ex- 
plicitly by Zarate, Naharro, Gomara, Balboa, all contemporaneous, though not, like Pedro 
Pizarro, personally present in the army. 

i< *< Diciendo que sentia mas aquel desacato, que su prision." Zarate, Conq. del Peru, 
Kb. 2, cap. 7. 

>v Ibid., loc. ax. 
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tfaey probably attach such consequence to an offence which, if 
report be true, they had countenanced by their own example.^® 
FeHpillo, however, soon learned the state of the Inca's feelings 
toward himself, and from that moment he regarded him with 
deadly hatred. Unfortunately, his malignant temper v^HmokI* 
ready means for its indulgence. 

The nunors of a rising among the natives pointed to Atahu- 
allpa as the author of it. Challcuchima was examined on the 
subject, but avowed his entire ignorance of any such design, 
which he pronounced a malicious slander. Pizarro next laid 
the matter before the Inca himself, repeating to him the sto- 
nes in circulation, with the air of one who believed them. 
"What treason is this,** said the general, "that you hav« 
meditated against me — me, who have ever treated you with 
honor, confiding in your words as in those of a brother ? '* 
"You jest,'* replied the Inca, who perhaps did not feel the 
weight of this confidence; " you are always jesting with me. 
How could I or my people think of conspiring against men so 
valiant as the Spaniards? Do not jest with me thus, I be- 
seech you."^* "This,** continues Pizarro*s secretary, "he 
said in the most composed and natural manner, smiling all the 
while to dissemble his falsehood, so that we were all amazed to 
find such cunning in a barbarian.** ^ 

But it was not with cunning, but with the consciousness of 
innocence, as the event afterward proved, that Atahuallpa thus 
spoke to Pizarro. He readily discerned, however, the causes, 
perhaps the consequences, of the accusation. He saw a dark 
gulf opening beneath his feet ; and he was surroxmded by 
strangers, on none of whom he could lean for counsel or pro- 
tection. The life of the captive monarch is usually short ; and 
Atahuallpa might have learned the truth of this, when he 
thought of Huascar. Bitterly did he now lament the absence 

It ** A le habian tommdo sua mugeres k reparddoUs en su prMenda k usaban d« nStm 
da SUB adultarios." Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3» lib. 8, cap. aa. 

!• " Burlaste conmJgo T siempre me bablas cosas de burlasT Que parte somos Yo^ I 
toda mi Gente, para enojar k tan vaBentes Hombres como vosotrosf No me digu mmk 
burlas." Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcta, torn, iii., p. 334. 

** ** De que los Espafioles que se las ban oido, estan espontados dt vAr «n vn Hoal— 
Bubaro tanta prttdtnda.*^ Ibid., loc. dt. 
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of Hernando Pizarro, for, strange as it may seem, the haughtjr 
spirit of this cavalier had been touched by the condition of tlui 
royal prisoner, and he had treated him with a deference which 
won for him the peculiar regard and confidence of the Indian. 
Yet the latter lost no time in endeavoring to efface the gener- 
al's suspicions and to establish his own innocence. '^ Am I 
not," said he to Pizarro, '*a poor captive in your hands? 
How could I harbor the designs you impute to me, when I 
should be the first victim of the outbreak ? And you little 
know my people, if you think that such a movement would be 
made without my orders ; when the very birds in my domin- 
ions," said he, with somewhat of an hjrperbole, ''would 
scarcely venture to fly contrary to my will." ^ 

But these protestations of innocence had little effect on the 
troops, among whom the story of a general rising of the na- 
tives continued to gain credit every hour. A large force, it 
was said, was already gathered at Huamachuco, not a hundred 
miles from the camp, and their assault might be hourly ex- 
pected. The treasure which the Spaniards had acquired 
afforded a tempting prize, and their own alarm was increased 
by the apprehension of losing it. The patrols were doubled. 
The horses were kept saddled and bridled. The soldiers slept 
on their arms ; Pizarro went the rounds regularly to see that 
every sentinel was on his post. The little army, in short, was 
in a state of preparation for instant attack. 

Men suffering from fear are not likely to be too scrupulous 
as to the means of removing the cause of it. Murmurs, min- 
gled with gloomy menaces, were now heard against the Inca, 
the author of these machinations. Many began to demand his 
life, as necessary to the safety of the army. Among these the 
most vehement were Almagro and his followers. They had 
not witnessed the seizure of Atahuallpa. They had no sym- 
pathy with him in his fallen state. They regarded him only 
as an encumbrance, and their desire now was to push their 
fortunes in the country, since they had got so little of the gold 

*> ** Puet si Yo no lo qui«ro, ni las Aves bolarin en mi Tiena." Zarate, Conq. del P«ni, 
■>. a, cap. 7. 
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of Caxamalca. . They were supported by Riquehne, the treas- 
urer, and by the rest of the royal officers. These men had 
been left at San Miguel by Pizarro, who did not care to have 
such official spies on his movements. But they had come to 
the camp with Almagro, and they loudly demanded the Inca's 
death, as indispensable to the tranquillity of the country and 
the interests of the crown.® 

To these dark suggestions Pizarro turned — or seemed to turn 
— an unwilling ear, showing visible reluctance to proceed to 
extreme measures with his prisoner.® There were some few, 
and among others Hernando de Soto, who supported him in 
these views, and who regarded such measures as not at all 
justified by the evidence of Atahuallpa's guilt. In this state 
of things, the Spanish commander determined to send a small 
detachment to Huamachuco, to reconnoitre the country and 
ascertain what ground there was for the rumors of an insurrec- 
tion. De Soto was placed at the head of the expedition, 
which, as the distance was not great, would occupy but a few 
days. 

After that cavalier's departure the agitation among the sol- 
diers, instead of diminishing, increased to such a degree that 
Pizarro, unable to resist their importunities, consented to 
bring Atahuallpa to instant trial. It was but decent, and cer- 
tainly safer, to have the forms of a trial. A court was organ- 
ized, over which the two captains, Pizarro and Almagro, were 
to preside as judges. An attorney-general was named to pros- 
ecute for the crown, and counsel was assigned to the prisoner. 

The charges preferred against the Inca, drawn up in the 
form of interrogatories, were twelve in number. The most 
important were, that he had usurped the crown and assassi- 
nated his brother Huascar ; that he had squandered the public 
revenues since the conquest of the country by the Spaniards, 
and lavished them on his kindred and his minions ; that he 

•• P«dro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Relacion dd primer Descub., MS.— Pod. 
SanchOy ReL, ap. Ramusio, torn. iiL, fol. 40a — These cavaliers were all present in the camp. 

** " Aunque contra Toluntad del dicho Gobemador, que nunca estubo bien en ello.'* — 
Relacion del primer Descub., MS.— So also Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — ^Ped* 
Sancho, ReL, ap. Ramusio, ubi supra. 
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was guilty of idolatry, and of adulterous practioes, indulging 
openly in a plurality of wives ; finally, that he had attempted 
to excite an insurrection against the Spaniards.*^ 

These charges, most of which had reference to Dational 
usages, or to the personal relations of the Inca, over which the 
Spanish conquerors had clearly no jurisdiction, are so absurd 
that they might well provoke a smile, did they not excite a 
deeper feeling. The last of the charges was the only one of 
moment in such a trial ; and the weakness of this may be in- 
ferred from the care taken to bolster it up with the otheis. 
The mere specification of the articles must have been sufficient 
to show that the doom of the Inca was already sealed. 

A number of Indian witnesses were examined, and their 
testimony, filtrated through the interpretation of FeUpillo, re- 
ceived, it is said, when necessary, a very different coloring 
from that of the original. The examination was soon ended, 
and *' a warm discussion,'* as we are assured by one of Pizar^ 
ro's own secretaries, ''took place in respect to the probable 
good or evil that would result from the death of Atahuallpa." • 
It was a question of expediency. He was found guilty — 
whether of all the crimes alleged we are not informed — and he 
was sentenced to be burnt alive in the great square of Caxar 
malca. The sentence was to be carried into execution that 
very night. They were not even to wait for the return of De 

*^ The specification of die charges against the Inca is given by Gardlasso de la Vegm. 
(Com. Real., Parte 3, lib. x, cap. 37.) One could have wished to find diem specified bj 
some of the actors in the tragedy. But Garcilasso had access to the best source* of iiK 
formadon, and where there was no modve for fals^ood, as in the present instance, his 
word may probably be taken.— The £u:t of a process being formally instituted against the 
Indian monarch is explidUy recognized by several contemporary writers, by Gomara» 
Oviedo, and Pedro Sancho. Oviedo characterizes Ae indictment as "a badly roaiiiyd 
and worse written doctunent, devised by a fiacdous and unprincipled priest, a dumsy no- 
tary without conscience, and others of the like stamp, who were all concerned in this vil- 
lany.** (Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. aa.) Most authorides agree in dM 
two principal charges — the assassinadon of Huascar, and die O08iq>iracy against fSsm 
Spaniards. 

SB •< Doppo I'essersi molto disputato, et ragionata del danno et vdle che saiia potato 
iluuenire per il viuere o morire di Atabalipa, fu risoluto che si facesse giusdtia di lui.** 
(Ped. Sancho, ReU, ap. Ramusio, tom. iii., fol. 40c.) It is the language of a writer who 
may be taken as the mouth-piece of Pizarro himself. According to him, the condave whi^ 
agitated this "quesdon of expediency " consisted of the "officers of the crown and dioao 
of the army, a certain doctor learned in the law, that chanced to be with thean, and th« 
Kverend Father Vicente de Valverde." 
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Soto, when the .information he would bring would go far to 
establish the truth or the falsehood of the reports respecting 
the insurrection of the natives. It was desirable to obtain the 
countenance of Father Valverde to these proceedings, and a 
copy of the judgment was submitted to the friar for his signa- 
ture, which he gave without hesitation, declaring that, ^' in his 
opinion, the Inca, at all events, deserved death.** " 

Yet there were some few in that martial conclave who re 
sisted these high-handed measures. They considered them as 
a poor requital of all the favors bestowed on them by the Inca, 
who hitherto had received at their hands nothing but wrong. 
They objected to the evidence as wholly insufficient ; and 
they denied the authority of such a tribunal to sit in judgment 
on a sovereign prince in the heart of his own dominions. If 
he were to be tried, he should be sent to Spain, and his cause 
brought before the emperor, who alone had power to deter- 
mine it. 

But the great majority — and they were ten to one — over- 
ruled these objections, by declaring there was no doubt of 
Atahuallpa's guilt, and they were willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of his punishment. A full account of the pro- 
ceedings would be sent to Castile, and the Emperor should be 
informed who were the loyal servants of the crown, and who 
were its enemies. The dispute ran so high that for a time it 
menaced an open and violent rupture; till, at length, con- 
vinced that resistance was fruitless, the weaker party, silenced, 
but not satisfied, contented themselves with entering a written 
protest against these proceedings, which would leave an indeli- 
ble stain on the names of all concerned in them.^ 

When the sentence was commxmicated to the Inca, he was 

** *' Respondid, que finnaria, que era bastante para que el Inga fuese condenado i 
muerte, porque aim en lo exterior quisieron justificar su intento." Herrera, Hist general, 
dec. 5, lib. 3, cap. 4. 

*^ Gardlasso has preserved die names of some of those who so courageously, diough 
Ineflfectually, resisted the popular cry for the Inca's blood. (Com. Real., Parte a, lib. i, 
a^;». 37.) They were doubdess correct in denying the right of such a tribunal to sit in 
judgment on an independent prince like the Inca of Peru, but not so correct in supposing 
tfuu their master the emperor had a better right. Vattel (book ii., ch. 4) especially animad 
l«ts on diis pretended trial of Atahnallpa, as a manifest outrage on the law of nations. 
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greatly overcome by it He had, indeed, for some tune^ 
looked to such an i«ie as probable, and had been heard to in- 
timate as much to those about him. But the probability of 
iuch an event is very different from its certainty — and diat^ 
too, so sudden and speedy. For a moment the overwhelming 
conviction of it unmanned him, and he exclaimed, with teas 
in his eyes, ^' What have I done, or my children, that Ishould 
meet such a fate? And from your hands, too," said he, ad- 
dressing Pizarro ; '' you, who have met with friendship and 
kindness from my people, with whom I have shared my treas- 
ures, who have received nothing but benefits from my hands 1 " 
In the most piteous tones, he then implored that his life might 
be spared, promising any guarantee that might be required fer 
the safety of every Spaniard in the army — ^promising double 
the ransom he had already paid, if time were only given him 
to obtain it.* 

An eye-witness assures us that Pizarro was visibly affectedf 
as he turned away from the Inca, to whose appeal he had no 
power to listen in opposition to the voice of the army and to 
his own sense of what was due to the security of the country.* 
Atahuallpa, finding he had no power to turn his Conqueror 
from his purpose, recovered his habitual self-possession, and 
from that moment submitted himself to his fate with the cour- 
age of an Indian warrior. 

The doom of the Inca was proclaimed by soimd of trumpet 
in the great square of Caxamalca ; and, two hoius after sunset, 
the Spanish soldiery assembled by torchlight in the plaza to 
witness the execution of the sentence. It was on the twenty- 
ninth of August, 1533. Atahuallpa was led out chained hand 
and foot — ^for he had been kept in irons ever since the great 
excitement had prevailed in the army respecting an assault. 
Father Vicente de Valverde was at his side striving to adminis- 
ter consolation, and, if possible, to persuade him at this last 

** Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Herrem, Hist general, d«c. 5» lib. 3» cap. 4. 
•— Zarate, Coxiq. del Peru, lib. 2, cap. 7. 

■• " I myself," says Pedro Pizarro, ** saw the general weep." " Y^mdtUarmr al au». 
ques de pesar per no podelle dar la vida porque cierto temio loft requirimientos y elniciiga 
que avia en la derra si se soltava.** Descub. y Conq., MS. 
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hour to abjure his superstition and embrace the religion of his 
Conquerors. He was willing to save the soul of his victim 
from the terrible expiation in the next world to which he had 
80 cheerfully consigned his mortal part in this. 

During Atahuallpa's confinement, the friar had repeatedly 
expounded to him the Christian doctrines, and the Indian 
monarch discovered much acuteness in apprehending the dis- 
course of his teacher. But it had not carried conviction to his 
mind, and, though he listened with patience, he had shown no 
disposition to renounce the faith of his fathers. The Domini- 
can made a last appeal to him in this solemn hour ; and, when 
Atahuallpa was bound to the stake, with the fagots that were to 
kindle his funeral pile lying around him, Valverde, holding up 
the cross, besought him to embrace it and be baptized, prom- 
ising that by so doing, the painful death to which he had been 
sentenced should be commuted for the milder form of the gar- 
rote — a mode of pimishment by strangulation, used for crim- 
inals in Spain.*^ 

The unhappy monarch asked if this were really so, and on its 
being confirmed by Pizarro, he consented to abjure his own re- 
ligion and receive baptism. The ceremony was performed by 
Father Valverde, and the new convert received the name of 
Juan de Atahuallpa — the name of Juan being conferred in 
honor of John the Baptist, on whose day the event took 
place. ^ 

Atahuallpa expressed a desire that his remains might be trans- 
ported to Quito, the place of his birth, to be preserved with 
those of his maternal ancestors. Then, turning to Pizarro, as 
a last request, he implored him to take compassion on his 
young children and receive them under his protection. Was 
there no other one in that dark company who stood grimly 

I* Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn. iiL, p. 334. — Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq.> 
IIS.— Conq. i* Pob. del Piru, MS.— Ped. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, torn, iii., fol. 400. 
— The /»rrtf/r is a mode of execution by means of a noose (kawn round the criminal's nedc, 
to die back part of which a stick is attached. By twisting this stick the noose is tightened 
and suffocation is produced. This was the mode, probably, of Atahuallpa's executioa. 
In Spain, instead of the cord, an iron collar is substituted, which, by means of a scrtw, if 
Moqiretsed round die throat of the sufferer. 

*> Vdaaoo, Hitt de Quito, torn, i., p. 372. 
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tfotmd him, to whom he could look for the protection of hit 
offiping? Perhaps he thought there was no other so oompe- 
tent to afford it, and that the wishes so solemnly expresMd ia 
that hour might meet with respect even from his Conqueror. 
Then, recovering his stoical bearing, whidi for a* moment had 
been shaken, he submitted himself calmly to his fiate— whik 
the Spaniards, gathering around, muttered their credos for the 
salvation of his soul I ^ Thus by the death of a vile maleftc- 
tor perished the last of the Incas ! 

I have already spoken of the person and the qualities of Atir 
huallpa. He had a handsome countenance, though with an ex- 
pression somewhat too fierce to be pleasing. His frame was 
muscular and well-proportioned; his air commanding; and 
his deportment in the Spanish quarters had a degree of refine- 
ment, the more interesting that it was touched with melan* 
choly. He is accused of having been cruel in his wars and 
bloody in his revenge.® It may be true, but the poicil of an 
enemy would be likely to overcharge the shadows of the por- 
trait. He is allowed to have been bold, high-minded, and 
liberal.^ All agree that he showed singular p^ietration and 

** " Ma quando se lo vidde apprtssare per douer esser morto, disM ch« raooomandaaa 
al Gouernatore i suoi piodoH fig^uoli che volesie teners^li appresso, ft con qoeste ultinM 
parole, & dicendo per I'anima sua li Spagnuoli che erano all' Intomo fl Credo, fti tuUto 
aSbgato." Ped. Sancfao, Rel., ap. Ramusio, torn, ill, fol 399.~Xertc, Conq. del Pern, 
ap. Barda, torn. UL, p. a34.~Pedro Piiarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Naharro, Rdadon 
tumaria, MS.— Conq. I Pob. del Piru, MS.— Relacion del primer Descub., MS.— Zarat^ 
Conq. del Peru, lib. a, cap. 7.— The death of Atahuallpa has many points of resonblance to 
that of Caupolican, the great Araucanian chief; as described in the historical epic of £r- 
dlla. Both embraced the religion of their conquerors at the stake, though CaupoUcan ««a 
so far less fortunate than die Peruvian monarch that his conversion did not save him froofl 
the tortures of a most agonizhig death. He was impaled and shot with anowB. Tha 
spirited verses reflect so faithfully the character of these eariy adventurers, in which tlM .■ 

Iknaticism of the Crusader was mfaigled with the cruelty of die conqueror, and Aey are 9» * 

germane to the present subject, that I would willingly quote the passage, wera it not to» < 

long. See La Araucana, Parte a, canto 34. j 

** "Thus he paid the penalty of his errors and cruelties,*' says Xerex, *'for he was div I 

greatest butcher, as all agree, diat the worid ever saw ; making nothing of razbg a wbol* J 

town to the ground for the most trifling oflfence, and massacring a thouiand peraoaa fiv tl» j 

fiiult of one 1 " (Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 934.) Xeres was die piivate s«o- \ 

retary of Puearro. Sancho, who, on the departure of Xerec for Spain, succeaded him In 1 

the same office, pays a more decent tribute to die memory of the Inca, wbo^ he tnurt% " is 
received into glory, since he died penitent for his sins, and in die true fiddi of a Chriadan.'* 
Ped. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, tom. iii., fioL 399. 

>< '* El hera muy regalado, y muy Sefior,^' says Pedro Pisarro. (Deacub. y Cobq., IIS4 
"Mui dispuesto, sabio, anhnoso, franco," says Gomam. (Hist da laa Ind., oa^ uS.) 
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qnicknesB of peroeption. His exploits as a warrior had placed 
his valor beyond dispute. The best homage to it is the reluc- 
tance shown by the Spaniards to restore him to freedom. They 
dreaded him as an en^ny, and they had done him too many 
wrongs to think that he could be thdr friend. Yet his con- 
duct toward them from the first had be^i most friendly ; and 
they repaid it with imprisonment, robbery, and death. 

The body of the Inca remained on die place of execution 
through the night The following morning it was removed to 
the church of San Francisco, where his funeral obsequies were 
performed with great solemnity. Pizarro and the principal 
cavaheis went into mourning, and the troops listened with 
devout attention to the service of the dead from the lips of 
Father Valverde." The ceremony was interrupted by the 
sound oi loud cries and wailing, as of many voices at the do(xs 
of the church. These were suddenly thrown open, and a num- 
ber oi Indian women, the wives and sisters of the deceased^ 
rushing up the great aisle, surrounded the corpse. This was 
not the way, they cried, to celebrate the funeral rites of an 
Inca ; and they declared their intention to sacrifice themselves 
on his tomb and bear him company to the land of spirits. The 
audience, outraged by this frantic behavior, told the intruden 
that Atahuallpa had died in the faith of a Christian, and that 
the God of the Christians aUiorred such sacrifices. They then 
caused the women to be excluded from the church, and several, 
retiring to their own quarters, laid violent hands on themselves, 
in the vain hope of accompanying their beloved lord to the 
bright mansions of the Sun.^ 

Atahuallpa's remains, notwithstanding his request, were laid 
in the cemetery of San Francisco.^ But from thence, as is 

** The secretary Sancho leemi to diink that die Peruvians must hare r^arded tfatn 
iaaeral honors as an ample compensation to Atahuallpa for any wrongs he may faacve aoa- 
tainad, sboe they at once raised htm to a level widi the Spaniards I Und., loc. cit. 

** Relackm del primer Descub., MS. See Appendix No. lo^ where I have dttd in Iha 
enfinal several of die contemporary notices ofAtahnaHpa*s ff»ecution, wUdi bafaif ia 
manuscript are not very accessible, even to Spaniards. 

** " Oi dicen los indios que estA su sepulcro junto i una Crus de Piedra Blanca qua 
Mta en el Cemcmerio del Convento de San Fzaadfco.'* Ileatesiaoi^ Aaaakii 1I8« idto 
SSBS* 
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reported, after the Spaniards left Caxamalca, they were secretly 
removed, and carried, as he had desired, to Quito. The colo- 
nists of a later time supposed that some treasures might have 
been buried with the body. But, on excavating the ground, 
neither treasure nor remains were to be discovered.* 

A day or two after these tragic events, Hernando de Soto 
returned from his exciursion. Great was his astonishment and 
indignation at learning what had been done in his absence. 
He sought out Pizarro at once, and found him, says the chron- 
icler, ^^ with a great felt hat, by way of mourning, slouched 
over his eyes,'' and in his dress and demeanor exhibiting all 
the show of sorrow.* '* You have acted rashly," said De Soto 
to him, bluntly; "Atahuallpa has been basely slandered. 
There was no enemy at Huamachuco ; no rising among the na- 
tives. I have met with nothing on the road but demonstra- 
tions of good will, and all is quiet. If it was necessary to bring 
the Inca to trial, he should have been taken to Castile and 
judged by the emperor. I would have pledged myself to 
see him safe on board the vessel.'' ^ Pizarro confessed that he 
had been precipitate, and said that he had been deceived 
by Riquelme, Valverde, and the others. These charges soon 
reached the ears of the treasurer and the Dominican, who, 
in their turn, exculpated themselves, and upbraided Pizarro to 
his face, as the only one responsible for the deed. The dis- 
pute ran high ; and the parties were heard by the bystanders 
to give one another the lie ! ^^ This vulgar squabble among 

•• Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 33.— According to Stevenson, 
'* In the chapel belonging to the common gaol, which was formerly part of the palace, die 
altar stands on the stone on which Atahuallpa was placed by the Spaniards and strangled, 
and under which he was buried." (Residence in South America, vol. ii, p. 163.) Monte- 
sinos, who wrote more than a century after the Conquest, tells us that ** spots of blood 
were still visible on a broad flagstone, in the prison of Caxamalca, on which Atahuallpa 
was keheaded." (Annales, MS., alio 1533.)— Ignorance and credulity could scarcely go 
further. 

** '' Hallaronle monstrando mucho sentimiento con un gran sombrero de fieltro puasto 
«n la cabeca por luto i muy calado sobre los ojos." Oviedo, Hist de las Indias, MS^ 
Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 33. 

♦• Ibid., MS., ubi supra.— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— See Appendix No, 
10. 

*> This remarkable account is given by Oviedo, not in the body of his narrative, but in 
0B« of diose supplementary chapters which he makes die vehicle of the most miscellaneous, 
yaloAntimes important, gossip, rwpectiiig the grwtt tnmiactions of his hisloiy. As he 
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the leaders, so soon after the event, is the best commentary on 
the iniquity of their own proceedings and the innocence of the 
Inca. 

The treatment of Atahuallpa, from first to last, forms midoubt- 
edly one of the darkest chapters in Spanish colonial history. 
There may have been massacres perpetrated on a more extended 
scale, and executions accompanied with a greater refinement of 
cruelty. But the blood-stained annals of the Conquest afford 
no such example of cold-hearted and systematic persecution, 
not of an enemy, but of one whose whole deportment had been 
that of a friend and a benefactor. 

From the hour that Pizarro and his followers had entered 
within the sphere of Atahuallpa's influence, the hand of friend- 
ship had been extended to them by the natives. Their first 
act, on crossing the mountains, was to kidnap the monarch 
and massacre his people. The seizure of his person might be 
vindicated, by those who considered the end as justif)ring the 
means, on the ground that it was indispensable to secure the 
triumphs of the Cross. But no such apology can be urged for 
the massacre of the unarmed and helpless population — as wan- 
ton as it was wicked. 

The long confinement of the Inca had been used by the 
Conquerors to wring from him his treasures with the hard 
gripe of avarice. During the whole of this dismal period he 
had conducted himself with singular generosity and good faith. 
He had opened a free passage to the Spaniards through everj 
part of his empire, and had furnished every facility for the exe- 
cution of their plans. When these were accomplished, and he 
remained an encumbrance on their hands, notwithstanding 
their engagement, expressed or implied, to release him — and 
Pizarro, as we have seen, by a formal act acquitted his captive 
of any further obligation on the score of the ransom — ^hc was 
arraigned before a mock tribtmal, and, under pretences equally 
fiidse and frivolous, was condemned to an excruciating death. 

knew familiarly the kaders in these transactions, the testimony which he collected, lomewlMt 
at random, is of high authority. The reader will find Oviedo's account of the Inca's deadi 
extracted, in the original, among the other notices of this catastrophe, in Appendix Nob 
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From first to last, the policy of the Spanish conquerors toward 
their unhappy victim is stamped with barbarity and fraud. 

It is not easy to acquit Pizarro of being in a great degree 
responsible for this policy. His partisans have labored to show 
that it was forced on him by the necessity of the case, and 
that in the death of the Inca, especially, he yielded reluctantly 
to the importunities of others. ^^ But, weak as is this apology, 
the historian who has the means of comparing the various tes- 
timony of the period will come to a different conclusion. To 
him it will appear that Pizarro had probably long felt the re- 
moval of Atahuallpa to be essential to the success of his enter- 
prise. He foresaw the odium that would be incurred by the 
death of his royal captive without sufficient grounds ; while he 
labored to estabhsh these, he still shrank from the responsibil- 
ity of the deed, and preferred to perpetrate it in obedience to 
the suggestions of others, rather than his own. Like many an 
unprincipled politician, he wished to reap the benefit of a bad 
act, and let others bear the blame of it. 

Almagro and his followers are reported by Pizarro's secre- 
taries to have first insisted on the Inca's death. They were 
loudly supported by the treasurer and the royal officers, who 
considered it as indispensable to the interests of the crown ; 
and, finally, the rumors of a conspiracy raised the same cry 
among the soldiers, and Pizarro, with all his tenderness for 
his prisoner, could not refuse to bring him to trial. The form 
of a trial was necessary to give an appearance of fairness to tfaM» 
proceedings. That it was only form is evident from the in- 
decent haste with which it was conducted — the examination of 
evidence, the sentence, and the execution being all on the 
same day. The multiplication of the charges, designed to 
place the guilt of the accused on the strongest ground, had, 
from their very number, the opposite effect, proving only the 

** " Contra stt voluntad sentencio d muerte d Atabalipa." (Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y 
Cotiq., MS.) "Contra voluntad del dicho Gobemador." (Reladon del primer Descub., 
MS.) " Ancora che molto 1! dispiacesse di venir k questo atto." (Ped. Sancho, Rel., ap. 
Ramusio, torn, iii., fol. 399.) Even Oviedo seems willing to admit it possible that Pizarro 
may have been somewhat deceived by others : ** Que tambien se puede creer que era en 
fafiado." Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. aa. 
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determination to convict him. If Pizarro had felt the rduc- 
tance to his conviction which he {pretended, why did he send 
De Soto, Atahuallpa's best friend, away, when the inquiry was 
to be instituted ? Why was the sentence so summarily exe- 
cuted as not to afford opportunity, by that cavalier's return, 
of disproving the truth of the principal charge — the only one, 
in fact, with which the Spaniards had any concern? The 
solemn farce of mourning and deep sorrow affected by Pizarro, 
who by these honors to the dead would intimate die sincere 
regard he had entertained for the Hving, was too thin a veil to 
impose on the most credulous. 

It is not intended by these reflections to exculpate the rest 
of the army, and e^)ecially its officers, from their share in the 
in&uny of the transaction. But Pizarro, as commander of 
the army, was mainly responsible for its measures. For he 
was not a man to allow his own authority to be wrested from 
his grasp, or to 3deld timidly to Jihe impulses of others. He 
did not even yield to his own. His whole career shows him, 
whether for good or for evil, to have acted with a cool and 
calculating policy. 

A story has been often repeated, which refers the motives of 
Pizarro's conduct, in some degree at least, to personal resent- 
ment. The Inca had requested one of the Spanish soldiers to 
write the name of God on his nail. This the monarch showed 
to several of his guards successively, and, as they read it, and 
each pronounced the same word, the sagacious mind of the 
barbarian was delighted with what seemed to him little short 
of a miracle — to which the science of his own nation afforded 
no analogy. On showing the writing to Pizarro, that chief 
remained silent ; and the Inca, finding he could not read, con- 
ceived a contempt for the commander who was even less in- 
formed than his soldiers. This he did not wholly conceal, 
and Pizarro, aware of the cause of it, neither forgot norforgavt 
it.^ The anecdote is reported not on the highest authority. 
It may be true ; but it is unnecessary to look for the motives 

«*Tlie story in to be Ibund b GarcilaMO de la Vcga (Can. BmL, Parte % a^ gl), aaA 
Ib no odier writer of die period, so far at I am aware. 
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of Pizarro*s conduct in personal pique^ when so many prooft 
are to be discerned of a dark and deliberate policy. 

Yet the arts of the Spanish chieftain failed to reconcile his 
countrymen to the atrocity of his proceedings. It is singular 
to observe the difference between the tone assumed by the 
first chroniclers of the transaction, while it was yet fresh, and 
that of those who wrote when the lapse of a few years had 
shown the tendency of public opinion. The first boldly avow 
the deed as demanded by expediency, if not necessity ; while 
they deal in no measured terms of reproach with the charac- 
ter of their unfortunate victim.^ The latter, on the other 
hand, while they extenuate the errors of the Inca, and do jus- 
tice to his good faith, are unreserved in their condemnation of 
the Conquerors, on whose conduct, they say. Heaven set the 
seal of its own reprobation, by bringing them all to an un- 
timely and miserable end.** The sentence of contemporaries 
has been fully ratified by that of posterity ; ^ and the persecu- 
tion of Atahuallpa is regarded with justice as having left a 
stain, never to be effaced, on the Spanish arms in the New 
World. 

** I have already noticed the lavish epithets heaped by Xerez on the Inca's crudtj. ! 

This account was printed in Spain in 1534, the year after the execution. "The proud ! 

tjrrant," says the other secretary, Sancho, " would have repaid the kindness and sood 
treatment he had received from the governor and everyone of us with the same coin with ! 

which he usually paid his own followers, without any fault on their part — ^by putting them ! 

lo death." (Ped. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, torn, iii., fol. 399.) "He deserved to die,'* j 

says the old Spanish Conqueror before quoted, "and all the country was rejoiced diat he \ 

was put out of the way." Rel. d'un Capitano Spagn., ap. Ramusio, torn, iil, foU 377. ' | 

** *' Las demostraciones que despues se vieron bien manifiestan lo mui injusta que fu6, 1 

. . . puesto que todos quantos entendieron en ella tuvieron despues mui desastradas ■ 1 

muertts." (Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS.) Gomara uses nearly the same language. 
'* No ai que reprehender i. los que le mataron, pues el tiempo, i sus pecados los caatigaron 
despues ; cd todos ellos acabaron mal.'^ (Hist, de las Ind., cap. xz8.) According to the 
former writer, Felipillo paid the forfeit of his crimes, some time afterward— being hanged 
by Almagro on the expedition to Chili— when, as ^'some say^ he confessed having per- 
verted testimony given in favor of Atahuallpa*s innocence, directly against that monarch.** 
Oviedo, usually ready enough to excuse the excesses of his countrymen, is unqualified in 
his condemnadon of this whole proceeding (see Appendix No. zo), which, says another 
contemporary, "fills everyone with pity who has a spark of humanity in his bosom." 
Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS. 

** The most eminent example of this is given by Quintana in his memoir of Piiano 
(Espalloles c^lebres, tom. ii.}, throughout which the writer, rising above the mists of na- 
tional prejudice, which too often blind the eyes of his countrymen, holds the scale of his- 
toric criticism with an impartial hand, and deals a full measure of reprobation to the 
la these dismal scenes. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Disorders in Peru. — March to Cuzco. — Encounter with the Natives.— 
Challcuchima Burnt. — Arrival in Cuzco. — Description of the City.— > 
Treasure Found there. 

1533-1534. 

The Inca of Peru was its sovereign in a peculiar sense. He 
received an obedience from his vassals more implicit than 
that of any despot ; for his authority reached to the most 
secret conduct — to the thoughts of the individual. He was 
reverenced as more than human. ^ He was not merely the 
head of the state, but the point to which all its institutions 
converged, as to a common centre — ^the keystone of the po- 
litical fabric, which must fall to pieces by its own weight 
when that was withdrawn. So it fared on the death of Atahu- 
allpa.' His death not only left the throne vacant, without 
any certain successor, but the manner of it announced to the 
Peruvian people that a hand stronger than that of their Incas 
kad now seized the sceptre, and that the dynasty of the Chil- 
dren of the Sun had passed away forever. 

The natural consequences of such a conviction followed. 
The beautiful order of the ancient institutions was broken up, 
as the authority which controlled it was withdrawn. The In- 
dians broke out into greater excesses from the uncommon re- 
straint to which they had been before subjected. Villages 

1 ** Such was the awe in which the Inca was held," says Pedro Piaarro, " that it wat 
Mdy necessary for him to intimate his commands to that effect, and a Peruvian would at 
met jump down a precipice, hang himself, or put an end to his life in any way that wat 
prascribed." Descub. y Conq., MS. 

s Oviodo tells us that the Inca^s right name was Atabalioa^ and that the Spaniards 
Mually misspelt it, because they thought much more of getting treasure for themselves 
dnn they did of the name of the person who owned it. (Hist, de las Indias, MS., Part» 
3^ lib. 8, cap. 16.) Nevertheless, I have preferred the authority of Gardlasso, who, a 
Ftmvian himself and a near kinsman of the Inca, must be supposed to have been w^ 
iofenncd. His countrymen, he says, pretended that the cocks imported into Peru by die 
SpMiiards, when they crowed, uttered the name of ^tahuallpa ; '* and I and the odiar 
fadian boys,*' adds the historian, *' when we were at school, used to mimic them.** Conk 
RHd^ Parte i, lib. 9, cap. 33. 
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were burnt, temples and palaces were plundered, and the gold 
they contained was scattered or secreted. Gold and silver 
acquired an importance in the eyes of the Peruvian, when he 
saw the importance attached to them by his conquerors. The 
piecioos metals, which before served only for purposes of state 
or religious decoration, were now hoarded up and buried in 
caves and forests. The gold and silver concealed by the 
natives were affirmed greatly to exceed in quantity that which 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards.' The remote provinces 
now shook off their allegiance to the Incas. Their great cap^ 
tains, at the head of distant armies, set up for themselves. 
Ruminavi, a commander on the borders of Quito, sought to 
detach that kingdom from the Peruvian empire and to reassert 
its ancient independence. The country, in short, was in that 
ttate in which old things are passing away and the new order 
of things has not yet been established. It was in a state t€ 
revolution. 

The authors of the revolution, Pizarro and his fbllowen, re- 
mained meanwhile at Caxamalca. But the first step of the 
Spanish commander was to name a successor to Atahuallpa. 
It would be easy to govern under the venerated authority to 
which the homage of the Indians had been so long paid ; and 
it was not difficult to find a successor. The true heir to the 
crown was a second son of Hua3ma Capac, named Manco, a 
fcgitimate brother of the unfortunate Huascar. But Pfzanp 
had too little knowledge of the dispositions of this prince ; and 
he made no scruple to prefer a brother of Atahuallpa, and to 
present him to the Indian nobles as their future Inca. We 
know nothing of the character of the young Toparca, who 
probably resigned himself without reluctance to a destiiif 
which, however humiliating in some points of view, was more 
exalted than he could have hoped to obtain in the regular 
course of events. The ceremonies attending a Peruvian coro- 
nation were observed, as well as time would allow ; the 

* '*That which the Inca gave the Spaniards, said some of the Indian nobIeti» 
casar, the conqueror of Quito, was but as a kemd of oom, oompartd with the hMp 
Um." (Oviedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. aa.) Sm «I» 
Pfauro, Deacub. y Cooq., M8.*Relacion del primer Descub., M& 
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of the young Inca were encircled with the imperial borla by 
the hands of his conqueror, and he received the homage of 
his Indian vassals. They were the less reluctant to pay 
it, as most of those in the camp belonged to the faction of 
Quito. 

All thoughts were now eagerly turned toward Cuzco, of 
which the most glowing accoimts were circulated among the 
soldiers, and whose temples and royal palaces were represented 
as blazing with gold and silver. With imaginations thus ex* 
dted, Pizarro and bis entire company, amounting to almost 
five hundred men, of whom nearly a third, probably, were 
cavalry, took their departure early in September from Caxa« 
malca — a place ever memorable as the theatre of some of the 
most strange and sanguinary scenes recorded in history. All 
set forward in high spirits — ^the soldiers of Pizarro from the 
expectation of doubling their present riches, and Almagro's 
followers from the prospect of sharing equally in the spoil with 
"the first conquerors.** ^ The young Inca and the old chief 
Challcuchima accompanied the march in their litters, attended 
by a numerous retinue of vassals, and moving in as much state 
and ceremony as if in the possession of real power.' 

Their course lay along the great road of the Incas, which 
stretched across the elevated regions of the Cordilleras, all the 
way to Cuzco. It was of nearly a uniform breadth, though 
constructed with different degrees of care, according to the 
ground. • Sometimes it crossed smooth and level valleys, 
which offered of themselves little impediment to the traveller ; 
9X Other times it followed the course of a mountain-stream 
that flowed round the base of some beetling cliff, leaving small 
space for the foothold ; at others, again, where the sierra was 
so precipitous that it seemed to preclude all farther progress, 
the road, accommodated to the natural sinuosities of ths 

4 The '* first conquerors,** according to Garcflasso, were held in especial honor by those 
iHio oame after them, though they were, on the whole, men of less consideration and for^ 
VM dum the later adventurers. Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 7, cap. 9. 

'Pedro Pixarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Naharro, Reladon sumaria, MS.— Ped. San- 
dw^ ReL, •!>. Rsmuslo, torn. UL, fol. 400. 

* "Va todo «l oaaiiiio de una iraza y anchura hecho i. mano." Relacioo dd primer 
l>Heub.,MS. 
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IpouDd, wooDd louDd the heights which it would hare been 
imponible to scale directly.^ 

But, although managed with great address, it was a formid^ 
Ue passage for the cavahry. The mountain was hewn int» 
steps, but the rocky ledges cut up the hoo& of the horses ; and, 
though the troopers dismounted and led them by the bridle^ 
they suffered severely in their efforts to keep their footing.* 
The road was constructed for man and the light-footed Uama; 
and the only heavy beast of burden at all suited to it was tha 
sagacious and sure-footed muk, with wb'ch the Spanish ad- 
venturers were not then provided. It was a singular chance 
that Spain was the land of the mule ; and thus the country was 
speedily suj^lied with the very animal which seems to have 
been created for the difficult passes of the Cordilleras. 

Another obstacle, often occurring, was the deep torrents that 
rushed down in fury from the Andes. They were travened bf 
the hanging bridges of osier, whose frail materials were after a 
time broken up by the heavy tread of the cavalry, and tha 
holes made in them added materially to the dangers of tha 
passage. On such occasions the Spaniards contrived to work 
their way across the rivers on rafts, swimming their horses by 
the bridle.* 

All along the route they found post-houses for the accommo- 
dation of the royal couriers, established at regular intervals ; 
and magazines of grain and other commodities, provided in 
the principal towns for the Indian armies. The Spaniards 
profited by the prudent forecast of the Peruvian Government. 

Passing through several hamlets and towns of some note, the 
principal of which were Huamachuco and Huanuco, Pizarro^ 
after a tedious march, came in sight of the rich valley of 
Xauxa. The march, though tedious, had been attended with 
little suffering, except in crossing the bristling crests of the 
Cordilleras, which occasionally obstructed their path— a rough 
setting to the beautiful valleys that lay scattered like gems 

^ *'En mudias partes viendo lo que esti addante, parece ooaa impoBriMn 
pasar." Reladon del primer Descub., MS. 

* Fed. Sancho, Rd., ap. Ramuib, torn, iii., fol. 404. 

• Ifald., nbl suprK.— RdaoiDn del Prianr DeKub., 1I& 
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Along this elevated r^on. In the monntain-passes they 
found some inconvenience from the cold; since, to move 
more quickly, they had disencumbered themselves of all super- 
fluous baggage, and were even unprovided with tents. ^^ The 
bleak winds of the mountains penetrated the thick harness of 
the soldiers ; but the poor Indians, more scantily clothed, and 
accustomed to a tropical climate, suffered most severely. The 
Spaniard seemed to have a hardihood of body, as of soul, that 
rendered him almost indifferent to climate. 

On the march they had not been molested by enemies. But 
more than once they had seen vestiges of them in smoking 
hamlets and ruined bridges. Reports, from time to time, had 
reached Pizarro of warriors on his track ; and small bodies of 
Indians were occasionally seen, lil^ dusky clouds on the verge 
of the horizon, which vanished as the Spaniards approached. 
On reaching Xauxa, however, these clouds gathered into one 
dark mass of warriors, which formed on the opposite bank of 
the river that flowed through the valley. 

The Spaniards advanced to the stream, which, swollen by 
the melting of the snows, was now of considerable width, 
though not deep. The bridge had been destroyed ; but the 
Conquerors, without hesitation, dashing boldly in, advanced, 
•wimming and wading, as they best could, to the opposite 
bank. The Indians, disconcerted by this decided movement, 
as they had relied on their watery defences, took to flight, 
after letting off an impotent volley of missiles. Fear gave 
wings to the fugitives ; but the horse and his rider were swifter, 
and the victorious pursuers took bloody vengeance on their 
enemy for having dared even to meditate resistance. 

Xauxa was a considerable town. It was the place already 
noticed as having been visited by Hernando Pizarro. It was 
seated in the midst of a verdant valley, fertilized by a thousand 
Kttle rills, which the thrifty Indian husbandmen drew from 
die parent river that rolled sluggishly through the meadows. 

>* " La notte donnirono tutri in quella campagna senza coperto alcuno, sopra la neu^ 
as ptir hebber souuemmento di l^pie ne da mangiare.*' Ped. Sancho, ReL, ap. Ramusk^ 
iBn.iii.foL 401. 
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There were several capacious buildingi of rough stone in tht 
town, and a temple of some note in the times of the IncasL 
Bat the strong arm of Father Valverde and his countrymea 
soon tumbled the heathen deities fixmi dieir pride of plaos^ 
and esublishedy in their stead, the sacred eflSigies of the Viigte 
and Child. 

Here Pizarro proposed to halt for some days, and to fbutid a 
l^)anish colony. It was a &vorable position, he thought, te 
holding the Indian mountaineers in check, while at the i 
time it afforded an easy communication with the 
Meanwhile he determined to send forward De Soto, with a d^ 
tachment of sixty horse, to reconnoitre the country in advaaos^ 
and to restore the bridges where demolished by the enemy.^ 

That active cavalier set ^rward at once, but found consider^ 
able impediments to his progress. The traces of an enemy ba- 
came more frequent as he advanced. The villages were bum^ 
the bridges destroyed, and heavy rocks and trees strewed ia 
the path to impede the march of die cavalry. As he drew near 
to Bilcas, once an important place, thou^ now e&oed from the 
map, he had asharp encounter with the natives, in a mountaia- 
defile, which cost him the lives of two or three troopers. The 
loss was light ; but any loss was felt by the Spaniards, so litde 
accustomed as they had been of late to resistance. 

Still pressing forward, the Spanish captain croawd the rivier 
Abancay and the broad watos of the Apurimac ; and» as he 
drew near the sierra of Vilcaconga, he learned that a consider* 
able body of Indians lay in wait for him in the dangerooi 
passes of the mountains. The sierra was several leagues fixm 
Cuzco ; and the cavalier, desirous to reach the iarther side of 
it before nightfall, incautiously pushed on his wearied bones. 
When he was fairly ^tangled in its rocky defiles, a multitude 
of armed warriors, springing, as it seemed, from every cavem 
and thicket of the sierra, filled the air with their war-cries, and 
rushed down, Hke one of their own mountain-torrents, on the 

11 Ckrta da la Jusdcia y RtgimMnto de U Ciudad de XauJa, MS.— Pedfo Piaurro, !>«•» 
cab. y Conq., M8.— Conq. i Fob. dd Pfaii» MS.— Hcnren» Hist. geDenil, dec. 5, lik 4^ 
cap. xo.— Relacion dd frtmer Descab.. MS. 
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invaders, as they were painfully toiling up the steeps. Men 
and horses were overturned in the fury of the assault, and tha 
foremost files, rolling back on those below, spread ruin and 
consternation in their ranks. De Soto in vain endeavored to 
restore order, and, if possible, to charge the assailants. The 
hoises were blinded and maddened by the missiles, while the 
desperate natives, clinging to their legs, strove to prevent their 
ascent up the rocky pathway. De Soto saw that, unless he 
gained a level ground which opened at some distance before 
him, all must be lost. Cheering on his men with the old 
battle-cry, that always went to the heart of a Spaniard, he 
•truck his spurs deep into the sides of hLf wearied charger, and, 
gallantly supported by his troop, broke through the dark array 
of warriors, and, shaking them off to the right and left, at kngdi 
succeeded in placing himself on the broad level. 

Here both parties paused, as if by mutual consent, for a few 
moments. A little stream ran through the plain, at which the 
Spaniards watered their horses ; ^ and, the animals having re* 
covered wind, De Soto and his men made a desperate charge 
on their assailants. The undaunted Indians sustained the 
diock with firmness ; and the result of the ccnnbat was stiB 
doubtful when the shades of evening, falling thicker aiound 
them, separated the combatants. 

Both parties then withdrew from the field, taking up their 
respective stations within bow-shot of each other, so that the 
voices of the warriors on either side could be distinctly heard 
in the stillness of the night. But very different were the re- 
flections of the two hosts. The Indians, exulting in their tern* 
porary triumph, looked with confidence to the morrow to 
complete it. The Spaniards, on the other hand, were prqpor* 
tionably discouraged. They were not prepared for this ^irit 
of resistance in an enemy hitherto so tame. Several cavalieit 
had fallen— one of them by a blow from a Peruvian battle^ 
axe, which clove his head to the chin, attesting the power of 
the weapon and of the arm that used it.^ Several horses, too^ 

>• Ped. Sancho, ReL, w^ Ramutio, torn. iiL, fcL 409. 
••niid.,loccit 

Peru 16 ^^^' 1 
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had been killed ; and the loss of these was almost as severely 
felt as that of their riders, considering the great cost and diffi- 
culty of transporting them to these distant regions. Few 
either of the men or horses had escaped without wounds, and 
the Indian allies had suffered still more severely. 

It seemed probable, from the pertinacity and a certain or- 
der maintained in the assault, that it was directed by some 
leader of military experience — ^perhaps the Indian commander 
Quizquiz, who was said to be hanging round the environs of 
Cuzco with a considerable force. 

Notwithstanding the reasonable cause of apprehension for 
the morrow, De Soto, like a stout-hearted cavalier as he was, 
strove to keep up the spirits of his followers. If they had 
beaten off the enemy when their horses were jaded and their 
own strength nearly exhausted, how much easier it would be 
to come off victorious when both were restored by a night's 
rest ! and he told them to ** trust in the Almighty, who would 
never desert his faithful followers in their extremity." The 
event justified De Soto's confidence in this seasonable succor. 

From time to time, on his march, he had sent advices to 
Pizarro of the menacing state of the country, till his com- 
mander, becoming seriously alarmed, was apprehensive that 
the cavalier might be overpowered by the superior numbers of 
the enemy. He accordingly detached Almagro, with nearly 
all the remaining horse, to his support — ^unencumbered by in- 
fantry, that he might move the faster. That efficient leader 
advanced by forced marches, stimulated by the tidings which 
met him on the road, and was so fortunate as to reach the foot 
of the sierra of Vilcaconga the very night of the engage- 
ment. 

There, hearing of the encounter, he pushed forward without 
halting, though his horses were spent with travel. The night 
was exceedingly dark, and Almagro, afraid of stumbling on 
the enemy's bivouac, and desirous to give De Soto information 
of his approach, commanded his trumpets to sound, till the 
notes, winding through the defiles of the mountains, broke 
the slumbers of his countrymen, sounding like blithest music 
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m their ears. They quickly replied with their own bug^e^ 
snd soon had the satisfaction to embrace dieir ddivarers.^ 

Great was the dismay of the Peruvian host when the mom- 
ing Hght discovered the fresh reinforcement of the ranks of the 
Spaniards. There was no use in contending with an enenqr 
who gathered strength from the conflict, and who seemed to 
multiply his numbers at will. Without further attempt to re- 
new the fight, they availed thonselves of a thidc fog, whidi 
hung over the lower slopes of the hills, to effect their retreat, 
and left the passes open to the invaders. The two cavaliers 
then continued their march until they extricated their forces 
from the sierra, when, taking up a secure position, they pro* 
poeed to await there die arrival of Pizarro.^ 

The commander-in-chief, meanwhile, lay at Xauxa, where 
he was greatly disturbed by the rumors which reached him of 
Ae state of the country. Hi& enterprise, thus £eu:, had gone 
forward so smoothly that he was no better prepared than hit 
Keutenant to meet with resistance from the natives. He did 
not seem to comprehend that die mildest nature might at kol 
be roused by oppresion, and that the massacre of their Inca, 
wbcmi they regarded with such awful veneraticm, wouM be 
likely, if anything could do it, to wake them from thete 
i^>athy. 

The tidings which he now received of the retreat of die 
Peruvians were most welcome ; and he caused mass to be said, 
and thank^vings to be offered up to Heaven, <' which had 
shown itself thus favorable to the Christians throughout this 
mighty enterprise." Hie Spaniard was ever a crusader. Ht 
was in the sixteenth century what Cctur de Lion and his brave 
knights were in the twelfth, with this difference ; the cavalier 
of that day fought for the Cross and for glory, while gold and 
the Cross were the watchwords of the Spaniard. The spirit 
of chivaky had waned somewhat before the spirit of trade ; 

14 ptedro Pisarro, Descabw 7 Conq^, MS.— Herrera, Hist goMral, dec 5« Ub. 5* cap. 3. 

1* The aooount of De Solo't affiur with the natives is given m. mare or Isia detail by 
Ped. Saadio, Rel, ap. Ramusio, torn, iii., fol. 405.— Conq. i Pob. del Piru» MS.— RetedoB 
4W priaar Daaa^, MS.— Fedro Pi«fo» Deccnb. p Coi^n MSw— ftraans all pmntlft 
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but the fire of religious enthusiasm still burned as bright under 
the quilted mail of the American Conqueror as it did of yore 
under the iron panoply of the soldier of Palestine. 

It seemed probable that some man of authority had organ- 
ized, or at least countenanced, this resistance of the natives ; 
and suspicion fell on the captive chief Challcuchima, who was 
accused of maintaining a secret correspondence with his con- 
federate Quizquiz. Pizarro waited on the Indian noble, and^ 
charging him with the conspiracy, reproached him, as he had 
formerly done his royal master, with ingratitude toward the 
Spaniards, who had dealt with him so liberally. He con- 
cluded by the assurance that, if he did not cause the Peruvians 
to lay down their arms and tender their submission at once, 
he should be burnt alive so soon as they reached Almagro's 
quarters. ^^ 

The Indian chief listened to 'the terrible menace with the 
utmost composure. He denied having had any communica- 
tion with his countrymen, and said that, in his present state 
of confinement at least, he could have no power to bring them 
to submission. He then remained doggedly silent, and Pi- 
zarro did not press the matter further. ^'^ But he placed a 
strong guard over his prisoner, and caused him to be put in 
irons. It was an ominous proceeding, and had been the pre- 
cursor of the death of Atahuallpa. 

Before quitting Xauxa, a misfortune befell the Spaniards, in 
the death of their creature, the young Inca Toparca. Suspi- 
cion, of course, fell on Challcuchima, now selected as the 
scape-goat for all the offences of his nation. ^^ It was a dis- 
appointment to Pizarro, who hoped to find a convenient shelter 
for his future proceedings under this shadow of royalty. ^^ 

>• Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS,— Pcd. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, torn, iii., 
foU 406. 

i^ Ped. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, ubi supra. 

1^ It seems, from the language of the letter addressed to the emperor by the municipality 
of Xauxa, that the troops themselves were far from being convinced of Challcuchima's 
guilt : " Publico fue, aunque dello no ubo averiguacion in certenidad, que el capitan Cha- 
liconiman le abia dado ierbas o a beber con que murio." Carta de la JusL y Reg. de 
Xauja, MS. 

1* According to Veksoo, Toparca, whom, however, he calls by another name, tore off 
dia dUdam bestowed on him by Pliuro, with disdain, and died in n few wmIcs o£ chft- 
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The general considered it most prudent not to hazard the 
loss of his treasures by taking them on the march, and he ac- 
~ cordingly left them at Xauxa, under a guard of forty soldiers, 
who remained there in garrison. No event of importance oc- 
curred on the road, and, Pizarro having effected a junction 
with Almagro, their united forces soon entered the vale of 
Xaquixaguana, about five leagues from Cuzco. This was one 
of those bright spots, so often found embosomed amidst the 
Andes, the more beautiful from contrast with the savage char- 
acter of the scenery around it. A river flowed through the 
ralley, affording the means of irrigating the soil and clothing 
it in perpetual verdure ; and the rich and flowering vegetation 
•pread out like a cultivated garden. The beauty of the place 
and its deUcious coolness commended it as a residence for the 
Peruvian nobles, and the sides of the hills were dotted with 
their villas, which afforded them a grateful retreat in the heats 
of summer.* Yet the centre of the valley was disfigured by a 
quagmire of some extent, occasioned by the frequent overflow- 
ing of the waters ; but the industry of the Indian architects 
had constructed a solid causeway, faced with heavy stone, and 
connected with the great road, which traversed the whole 
breadth of the morass.^ 

In this valley Pizarro halted for several days, while he re- 
freshed his troops from the well-stored magazines of the Incas. 
His first act was to bring Challcuchima to trial — ^if trial that 
could be called, where sentence may be said to have gone 
hand in hand with accusation. We are not informed of the 
nature of the evidence. It was sufficient to satisfy the Spanish 
captains of the chieftain's guilt. Nor is it at all incredible 
that Challcuchima should have secretly encouraged a move- 
ment among the people, designed to secure his country's free- 
dom and his own. He was condemned to be burnt alive on 

grin. (Hist, de Quito, torn, i., p. 377.) This writer, a Jesuit of Quito, seems to feel him- 
self bound to make out as good a case for Atahuallpa and his family as if he had been 
expressly retained in their behalf. His vouchers — ^when he condescends to give any — too 
nurdy bear hur out in his statements to inspire us with much confidence in his correctness. 

*^ *' Auia en este valle muy sumptuosos aposentos y ricos adonde los sefiores del CuMb 
Mian a tomar sus plaseres y soUues." Ciesa de Leon, Cronica, cap. 91. 

** Ibid.> ubi supra. 
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the spot. << Some thought it a hard measure/' says Henrera ; 
'< but those who are governed by reasons of state policy are apt 
to shut their eyes against everything else." ® Why this crud 
mode of execution was so often adopted by the Spanish Conquer- 
ors is not obvious ; unless it was that the Indian was an infid^ 
and fire, from ancient date, seems to have been considered the 
fitting doom of the infidel^ as the type of that inextinguishaUe 
flame which awaited him in the r^ons of the damned. 

Father Valverde accompanied the Peruvian chieftain to the 
stake. He seems always to have been jMresent at this dreary 
mcHnent, anxious to profit by it, if possible, to work the conver- 
sion of the victim. He painted in gloomy colors the dreadAil 
doom of the imbeliever, to whom the waters of baptism could 
alone secure the ineffable glories of paradise.* It does not ap> 
pear that he promised any commutation of punishment in this 
world. But his arguments fell on a stony heart, and the chief 
coldly replied, he '< did not imderstand the religion of the 
white men." ^ He might be pardoned for not comprehending 
the beauty of a faith which, as it would seem, had borne so 
bitter fruits to him. In the midst of his tortures he showed 
the characteristic courage of the American Indian, whose power 
of endurance triumphs over the power of persecution in his 
enemies, and he died with his last breath invoking the name 
of Pachacamac. His own followers brought the fagots to feed 
the flames that consumed him.^ 

Soon after this tragic event, Pizarro was surprised by a visit 
from a Peruvian noble, who came in great state, attended by a 
numerous and showy retinue. It was the young prince Manco, 
brother of the unfortunate Huascar, and the rightful successor 
to the crown. Being brought before the Spanish commander, 
he announced his pretensions to the throne, and claimed the 
protection of the strangers. It is said he had meditated re- 
sisting them by arms, and had encouraged the assaults made 

** Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. 6, cap. 3. 

** Ped. Sancho, Reu, ap. Ramusio, torn, tii., fol. 406. ** Ibid., loc. dt. 

** Pedro Sancho, ReL, ap. Ramusio, loc ciu — Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cooq., MS. 
.-The MS. of the old Conqo«ror is to moch damaged ia thia part of it that madi oC lib 
•oooimt ii entirely effitced. 
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on them on their march, but, fmding resistance inefTectual, he 
had taken this poUtic course, greatly to the displeasure of his 
more resolute nobles. However this may be, Pizarro listened to 
his appUcation with singular contentment, for he saw in this new 
sdon of the true royal stock a more effectual instrument for his 
purposes than he could have found in the family of Quito, with 
whom the Peruvians had but little sympathy. He received the 
young man, therefore, with great cordiality, and did not hesitate 
to assure him that he had been sent into the country by his master 
the Castilian sovereign, in order to vindicate the claims of Huas- 
car to the crown, and to punish the usurpation of his rival. ^ 

Taking with him the Indian prince, Pizarro now resumed 
his march. It was interrupted for a few hours by a party of 
the natives, who lay in wait for him in the neighboring sierra. 
A sharp skirmish ensued, in which the Indians behaved with 
great spirit and inflicted some little injury on the Spaniards ; 
but the latter at lengthy shaking them off, made good their 
passage through the defile, and the enemy did not care to fol- 
low them into the open country. 

It was late in the afternoon when the Conquerors came in 
sight of Cuzco.^ The descending sun was streaming his broad 
rays full on the imperial city, where many an altar was dedi- 
cated to his worship. The low ranges of buildings, showing in 
his beams hke so many lines of silvery light, filled up the bosom 
of the valley and the lower slopes of the mountains, whose 
shadowy forms hung darkly over the fair city, as if to shield it 
from the menaced profanation. It was so late that Pizarro re- 
solved to defer his entrance till the following morning. 

That night vigilant guard was kept in the camp, and the 
soldiers slept on their arms. But it passed away without an- 
noyance from the enemy, and early on the following day, No- 
vember 15, 1533, Pizarro prepared for his entrance into the 
Peruvian, capital. * 

The little army was formed into three divisions, of which 

** Ped. Sancho, Rd., ap. Ramusio, t. ilL, fol. 406. — ^Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
Vi «* Y dos horas antes que el Sol se pusiese, llegaron i. vista de la dudad del Cusoo.** 
Ridadon del primer Descub., MS. 
** The chronicles differ as to the precise date. There can be no better authorities thaa 
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dK centre, or '' battle," as it was called, was kd bjr Aej 
end. The saboibs were thronged with a coimtkm mniritttda 
(if the natives, who had flocked from the city and the saK>- 
ronnding country to witness the showy and, to them, stardii^ 
pageant. All looked with eager curionty on the strangeis^ tht 
fiune of whose terrible exploits had qxead to die iCB So Uat 
parts of the empire. They gazed with astonishment on tfadr 
dazzling arms and fair complexions, which seemed to ptodant 
them the true Children of the Sun ; and they listened widi 
feelings of mysterious dread as the trtunpet sent forth its pro- 
longed notes through the streets of the coital and theacdkl 
ground shook under the heavy tramp of the cavalry. 

The Spanish commander rode directly up the great iqiinw, 
It was surrounded by low piles of buildings, amcmg which 
were several pabces of the Incas. One of these, erected by 
Huayna Capac, was surmounted by a tower, while the groond 
ioor was occupied by one or more immense halls, like thoR 
described in Caxamaka, where the Peruvian nobles held dick 
fites in stormy weather. These buildix^ afforded convenieaC 
barracks for the troops, though during the first few weds they 
remained under their tents in the open/Ai2E0, with their horsea 
picketed by their side, ready to repulse any insurrection of the 
inhabitants.* 

The capital of the Incas, though falling short of the ^ Do- 
rado which had engaged their credulous fencies, astonished tht 
Spaniards by the beauty of its edifices, the length and regular- 
ity of its streets, and the good CHrder and appearance of com- 
fort, even luxury, visible in its numerous population. It fiar 
surpassed all they had yet seen in the New World. The pop- 
ulation of the city is computed by one of the Conquerors at 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, and that of the subortai 
at as many more.® This account isnot confirmed, as fnr as I 

Vtelro Sancfao't narmthre and ibe Letter of ^ MagbtnUes off Xausa, wUdi I katv IbI- 
low«d b the text 

** Fed. Saodio, RcL, apb Ramuefet tom. 'iSL^ ftl. 4O7.--GazcaaH0, Com. JlaaL» Pafte'i, 
lb. % ea|». xo.— Reladon del primer Deacuh., MS. 

so (* £gti| ciudad era may grande i mui populosa de (raades edifirk>i i comaicai^ qoaa^ 
~ ' i la primera vei en dla h«via gran cantidad de gcntai acria yoMm 
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luKve se^i, by any other writer. But, however it may be ck- 
aggeratedy it is certain that Cuzco was the metropolis of a 
great empire, the residence of the court and the chief nobility ; 
frequeoted by the most skilful mechanics and artisans of every 
description, who found a d^nand for their ingenuity in the 
royal precincts ; while the place was garrisoned by a numerous 
aoldiery, and was the resort, finally, of emigrants from the 
Biost distant provinces. The quarters whence this motley pop- 
ulation came were indicated by their peculiar dress, and es- 
pecially their head-gear, so rarely found at all on the American 
Indian, which, with its vari^ated cokNS, gave a picturesque 
effect to the groups and masses in the streets. The habitual 
CNrder and decorum maintained in this multifieuious assembly 
showed the excellent police of the capital, where the only 
sounds that disturbed the repose of the Spaniards were the 
MBses of feasting and dancing, which the natives, with hai^ 
insensibility, constantly prolonged to a late hour oi the night^ 
The edifices of the better scnrt — and they were very numer* 
ous — ^were of stone, or fiu:ed with stone.^ Among the prin- 
cipal were the royal residences; as each aoverdgn built a new 
pdace fixr himself, covering, though low, a large extent of 
ground. The walb were sometimes staioed or painted widi 
gaudy tints, and the gates, we are assured, were sometimes of 
colored marble.* ^* In the deficacy of the stone-work,'^ says 
another of the Conquerors, ** the natives far excelled the 
l^)aniards, though the roo& of their dwellings, instead of tiles^ 

dt mas d« 40 voSSL vednos solunente lo que tonuiba la dudad, que arrayaUM i oooBaica ca 
4»edor dd Cusoo i 10 6 n Ii^uaa crao yo qua haria dodcatoa miU. Indloi^ pon|u« «■!• 
«alo Bias pcUado da todoa aaloa rdnoa." (Cooq. I Poix dd Pini, MS.) Tb* v§€im at 
**houMhdder'* ia comp ute d, umaOy, aa rfiprimaring £▼• indMduab.—Y«c Father Va^ 
Terde, b a letter written a few years after Uiis, nwaks of die dty as haYiag only tfuee m 
fcttr ihouaiid konaea at ^ tima of its oecupatkai, and ifaa anbuibs as having ninirm ot 
twenty thousand. (Carta al Eaperador, MS.» ao im VLuto, 1539.) It is possibla that hs 
took into the nooounk only the better kkd of hoaiaB» not crnisJderiag the nuid hatib «> 
lacher hovda» whkh made eo krge a part of a Peruvian town, aa deeerving notice. 

** "Heran tantos kM atamborss que de nodie sa oian per todas partss baikndo y ca^ 
tando y befakndo qiie toda la mayor parte de la nodw se ks pasam en esto ootidiaaap 
■ante.** PedroPkaBo^ DeacuU y Conq.* MS. 

** " La maggkr parte di queste caae sono dt pietra, d Paltre hino k meti dalk ftedalA 
dlpfemu** Fad. Sandio, ReU ap. Rawnsio, torn. iiL, kL 4x3. 

*• '•Cfai seno k pdndpaH deBadtti dipinte et lauorate, et di piotnt : el la aui^ d^esaa 
ikcaaadi Guainacaba Cadque veodiio^ et U poru d'essa i di marmo bknoo etroMi^ 
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were only of thatch, but put together with the nicest art."** 
The sunny climate of Cuzco did not require a very substantial 
material for defence against the weather. 

The moat important building was the fortress, planted on a 
solid rock that rose boldly above the city. It was built of 
hewn stone, so finely wrought that it was impossible to detect 
the line of junction between the blocks, and the approaches to 
it were defended by three semicircular parapets, composed of 
such heavy masses of rock that it bore resemblance to the kind 
of work known to architects as the Cyclopean. The fortress 
was raised to a height rare in Peruvian architecture ; and from 
the summit of the tower the eye of the spectator ranged over a 
magnificent prospect, in which the wild features of the moim- 
tain scenery, rocks, woods, and waterfalls, were mingled with 
the rich verdure of the valley, and the shining city filling up 
the foreground — ^all blended in sweet harmony under the 
deep azure of a tropical sky. 

The streets were long and narrow. They were arranged 
with perfect regularity, crossing one another at right angles; 
and from the great square diverged four principal streets con- 
necting with the high-roads of the empire. The square itself, 
and many parts of the city, were paved with a fine pebble.* 
Through the heart of the capital ran a river of pure water, if 
it might not be rather termed a canal, the banks or sides of 



•t d^altri colon." (Ibid., ubi supra.) fhe buildings were usually of freestone. There 
may have been porphyry from the neighboring mountains mixed with this, which the Span* 
iards mistook for marble. 

S4 « Todo labrado de piedra muy prima, que cierto toda la canteria desta cibdad haoe 
gran ventaja i. la de Espafia, aunque carecen de teja que todas las casas sino es la forta- 
lesa, que era hecha de azoteas, son cubiertas de paja, aunque tan primamente puesta, que 
parece bicn." Relacion del primer Descub., MS. 

** If ed. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, tom. iii., ubi supra.— A passage in the Letter of the 
Municipality of Xauxa is worth quoting, as confirming on the best authority some of the 
interesting particulars mentioned in the text : *' Esta cibdad es la mejor e maior que en 
la tierra se ha visto, i aun en Yndias ; e decimos a V. M. ques tan hermosa i de tan buenot 
edeficios que en Espafia seria muy de ver ; tiene las calles por mucho concierto en pedra- 
das i por medio dellas un cafio enlosado, la plaza es hecha en cuadra i empedrada de 
quijas pequefias todas, todas las mas de las casas son de Sefiores Principales hechas de 
canteria, esta en una ladera de un zerro en el cual sobre el pueblo esta una fortaleza mul 
bicn obntda de canteria, tan de ver que por Espaftoles que ban andado Reinos estrafiot 
dioen no hever visto otro edefido igual al della." Carta de la Just y Reg. de Xat^a, 
MS. 
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wUchy for tbe distance of twenty leagues, were fiBu:ed witli 
atone.** Across this stream, bridges, constructed of similar 
broad flags^ were thrown at intervab, so as to afford an easy 
ccmunnnication between the different quarters of the capital^ 

The most sumptuous edifice in Cuzco in the times of the 
Incas was undoubtedly the great temple dedicated to the Sun, 
which, studded with gold plates, as already noticed, was sur* 
rounded by convents and dormitories for the priests, with their 
gardens and broad parterres sparkling with gold. The exte* 
rior ornaments had been already removed by the Conqueron^ 
all but the Meze of gold, which, imbedded in the stones, still 
encircled the principal building. It is probable that the talea 
of wealth so greedily circulated among the Spaniards greatly ex* 
oeeded the truth. If they did not, the natives must have been 
very successfiil in concealing their treasures from the invaders* 
Yet much still remained, not only in the great House of the 
Sun, but in the inferior temples which swarmed in the capitaL 

Pizarro, on entering Cuzco, had issued an order forbidding 
any soldier to offer violence to the dwellings of the inhabi* 
tants.® But the palaces were numerous, and the troops lost 
no time in plundering them of their contents, as well as in 
despoiling the religious edifices. The interior decorations 
supplied them with considerable booty. They stripped off the 
jewels and rich ornaments that garnished the royal mmnmies in 
the temple of Coricancha. Indignant at the concealment of 
their treasures, they put the inhabitants, in some instances, to the 
torture, and endeavored to extort from them a confession of 
their hiding-places.* They invaded the repose of the sepul- 
chres, in which the Peruvians often deposited their valuable ef* 

*• **Un riok d coal baja por medio de la cibdad y desde que naoe, nat da Yonte l«guaft 
por aqnd yaOe abajo donde hay muchat poblacioneB, va cnk>tado todo por d sado, y \tm 
tanrancas de una parte y de otra hedms de canteria labrada, ooaa nmica vista, ni oida.* 
Reladon del primer Descub., MS. 

V Tlie reader will find a few repedtioos b this diapter of what I have abeady said, ia 
the Intioductioa, of Cusoo tinder tbe Incas. But the fiicts here stated are for die moat 
pact drawn from other sources, and some repetition was unavoidafala in order to give a 
diatinct hnage of the capital. 

** *' Pues mando el marquez dar vn pregon que nmgua espafiol Ibase i entrar «a Its 
CMaa de los natinales 6 tomalles nada.** Pedro Pinms DescaK y Coaq., MS. 

** Goaura, Hist delas Ind., cap. 193. 
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fectSy and compelled the grave to give up its dead. No place was 
left unexplored by the rapacious Conquerors; and they occasion- 
ally stumbled on a mine of wealth that rewarded their labors. 

In a cavern near the city they found a number of vases of 
pure gold, richly embossed with the figures of serpents, locusts, 
and other animals. Among the spoil were four golden llamas 
and ten or twelve statues of women, some of gold, others of 
silver, *' which merely to see,'* says one of the Conquerors, 
with some nafveti^ * * was truly a great satisfaction. ' ' The gold 
was probably thin, for the figures were all as large as life ; and 
several of them, being reserved for the royal fifth, were not 
recast, but sent in their original form to Spain.^ The maga- 
zines were stored with curious commodities; richly tinted 
robes of cotton and feather-work, gold sandals, and slippers of 
the same material, for the women, and dresses composed en- 
tirely of beads of gold.*^ The grain and other articles of ibod, 
with which the magazines were filled, were held in contempt 
by the Conquerors, intent only on gratifying their lust for 
gold.^ The time came when the grain would have been of far 
more value. 

Yet the amount of treasure in the capital did not equal the 
sanguine expectations that had been formed by the Spaniards. 
But the deficiency was supplied by the plunder which they 
had collected at various places on their march. In one place, 
for example, they met with ten planks or bars of solid silver, 
each piece being twenty feet in length, one foot in breadth, 
and two or three inches thick. They were intended to deco- 
rate the dwelling of an Inca noble. ^ 

*•» " Et fra Taltre cose singolari, era veder quattro castrati di fin oro molto grandi, et xo 
h Z3 statue di done, della g^ndezza delle done di quel paese, tutte d'oro fino, cosi belle et 
btn fatte come se fossero viue. . . . Queste furono date nel quinto che toccaua a 
S. M." (Ped. Sancho, ReU ap. Ramusio. torn, iii., fol. 409.) '* Muchas estatuas y figu- 
ras d« oro y plata enteras, hecha la forma toda de una muger, y del temafio della, muy 
bien labradas." Relacion del primer Descub., MS. 

^i '* Avia ansi mismo otras muchas plumas de diferentes colores para este efecto de hacer 
tropas que vestian los sefiores y sefioras y no otro en los tiempos de sus fiestas, avia tain- 
bien mantas hechas de chaquira, de oro, y de plata, que heran vnas quentecitas muy deli- 
cadas, que parecia cosa de espanto ver su hechura." Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

«• Ondegardo, Rel. Prim,, MS. 

*» •* Puet andando yo buscando mahiz 6 otras cosas para comer, acaso entre en vn 
btthio donde halle estos tablones de plata que tengo dicho que heran hasta diez y de largo 
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The whole mass of treasure was brought into a common 
heap, as in Caxamalca; and, after some of the finer specimens 
bad been deducted for the crown, the remainder was delivered 
to the Indian goldsmiths to be melted down into ingots of a 
uniform standard. The division of the spoil was made on 
the same principle as before. There were four hundred and 
eighty soldiers, including the garrison of Xauxa, who were 
each to receive a share, that of the cavalry being double that 
of the infantry. The amount of booty is stated variously by 
those present at the division of it. According to some, it 
considerably exceeded the ransom of Atahuallpa. Others state 
it as less. Pedro Pizarro says that each horseman got six 
thousand pesos de oro, and each one of the infantry half that 
tum ; ^ though the same discrimination was made by Pizarro 
as before, in respect to the rank of the parties, and their rela- 
tive services. But Sancho, the royal notary, and secretary of 
the commander, estimates the whole amount as far less — not 
exceeding five hundred- and eighty thousand and two hundred 
pesos de oro^ and two hundred and fifteen thousand marks of 
silver.** In the absence of the official retmus, it is impossible to 
determine which is correct. But Sancho' s narrative is coun- 
tersigned, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the royal 
treasurer Riquelme, and doubtless, therefore, shows the actual 
amount for which the Conquerors accounted to the crown. 

Whichever statement we receive, the sum, combined with 
that obtained at Caxamalca, might well have satisfied the 
cravings of the most avaricious. The sudden influx of so much 
wealth, and that, too, in so transferable a form, among a party 
of reckless adventurers little accustomed to the possession of 
money, had its natural effect. It supplied them with the means 
of gaming, so strong and common a passion with the Spaniards 
that it may be considered a national vice. Fortunes were lost 
and won in a single day, sufficient to render the proprietors 

tonian veint* pies-y de anchor de vno y de gordor de tres dedos, di nodcia dello al mar- 
quez y el y todos los demas que con el estavan entraron d vello." Pedro Pizarro, Descub. 
J Conq., MS. 

«« Descub. y Conq., MS. 

** Ped. Sancho, Rd.> ap. Ramusio, torn, iii., foL 409. 
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iDctependent for Ufe; and many a desperate gamester, by an 
vnhicky throw of the dice or turn of the cards, saw himself 
stripped in a few hours of the fruits of years of toil, and obliged 
to begin over again the business of rajHne. Among these, one 
in the cavaby service is mentioned, named Leguizano, who 
had received as his share of the booty the image of the Sun, 
which, raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the 
walb in arecess of the great temple, and which, for some rea- 
son or other — perluqps because of its superior fineness — was 
not recast like the other ornaments. This rich prize the 
spendthrift lost in a single night ; whence it came to be a 
proverb in Spain, Juega el Sol antes que amanezca^ '< He 
plays away the Sun before sunrise." ^ 

The effect of such a surfeit of the precious metab was in- 
stantly felt on prices. The most ordinary articles were only to 
be had for excnrbitant sums. A quire of paper was sold for 
ten pesos de oro ; a bottle of wine, for sixty ; a sword, for forty 
or fifty ; a cloak, for a hundred — sometimes more ; a pair of 
shoes cost thirty or forty pesos de oro^ and a good horse could 
not be had for less than twenty-five hundred.^ Some brought 
a still higher price. Every article rose in value, as gold and 
silver, the representatives of all, declined. Gold and silver, in 
short, seemed to be the only things in Cuzco that were not 
wealth. Yet there were some few wise enough to return con- 
tented with their present gains to their native country. Here 
their riches brought them consideration and competence, and, 
while they excited the envy of their countrymen, stimulated 
them to sedc their own fortunes in the like path of adventure. 

«* Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 3, cap. ao. 
<* Xnti^ Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iil, p. 9^ 
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